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Beat  the  clock 
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Antitrust  delay? 


Health  care 
CIOs  endorse 
Y2K  database 


►  Judge  ponders  opening  up  depositions  to  media 


By  Kim  S.  Nash 


the  judge  in  the  Microsoft 
Corp.  antitrust  case  will  decide 
this  week  whether  to  accept  a 
joint  proposal  from  the  vendor 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  to  delay  the  start  of  the 
trial  two  weeks  to  Sept  22. 

The  two  parties 
asked  for  the  extra 
time  so  they  can  de¬ 
vise  a  plan  for  han¬ 
dling  public  deposi¬ 
tions  of  Microsoft 
executives,  according 
to  three  sources 
close  to  the  case. 

Legal  haggling  last  week  over 
whether  to  open  the  depositions 
of  CEO  Bill  Gates  and  other  Mi¬ 
crosoft  executives  has  already 
put  the  proceedings  behind 
schedule.  Gates  was  due  to  be 
deposed  by  government  lawyers 
last  Wednesday,  but  wasn’t. 

Several  media  outlets  asked 
to  attend  the  pretrial  interviews, 
citing  a  1913  law  that  allows  the 
public  into  antitrust  deposi¬ 
tions.  Depositions  usually  are 
taken  in  private  law  offices. 

When  Microsoft  lawyer  John 
Warden  protested  that  trade  se¬ 
crets  could  inadvertently  be  re¬ 
vealed,  a  Justice  Department 
lawyer  countered  that  deposi¬ 
tions  of  IBM  executives  during 
that  vendor’s  antitrust  battle 
were  attended  by  the  press  and 
no  secrets  were  leaked  then. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge 


Thomas  Penfield  Jackson  asked 
lawyers  for  Microsoft,  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  and  the  media 
to  create  a  plan  for  protecting 
secret  information.  “And  we’re 
working  on  it,”  a  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  spokeswoman  said. 

“If  [the  trial]  is  delayed,  it 
won’t  be  for  long.  The  judge  is 
adamant  about 
keeping  to  a  sched¬ 
ule,”  said  Yee  Wah 
Chin,  an  antitrust 
lawyer  at  Squadron, 
Ellenoff,  Plesent  & 
Sheinfeld  LLP  in 
New  York. 

Microsoft  proposed  videotap¬ 
ing  the  depositions  and  then 
handing  out  censored  tapes,  but 
Jackson  said  the  law  stipulates 
that  the  public  can  be  in  the 
room  during  the  questioning.  □ 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 
San  Francisco 


hospital  cios,  citing  potential 
public  health  risks  associated 
with  the  millennium  date 
change,  last  week  called  for 
widespread  sharing  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  year  2000-readi- 
ness  of  computerized  medical 
devices. 

Health  care  information  tech¬ 
nology  executives  gathered  here 
for  a  Brainstorm  Group,  Inc. 
symposium  on  the  year  2000 
endorsed  a  centralized  reposito¬ 
ry.  It  would  contain  compliance 
information,  testing  schemes 
and  code  fixes  for  commonly 
used  information  systems  and 
medical  devices,  ranging  from 
intravenous  infusion  pumps  to 
life-support  equipment.  A  cen¬ 
tral  repository  “could  really  help 
Health  care,  page  77 


Microsoft  lays 
out  strategy 
for  beating 
monopoly  rap. 
Page  6 


BP,  Amoco  merger 
marries  IT  opposites 


TANKER-SIZE  MERGER 


What  Amoco  has 


►  SAP  R/3  companywide;  comple 
tion  scheduled  for  year’s  end 

►  Lotus  Cc:Mail;  in  process  of  con 
verting  to  Microsoft  Outlook 

►  2,000-person  IT  organization 
worldwide 

■ 

►  Marshall  Jones,  CIO 


What  British  Petroleum  has 


►  33,000  desktops  linked  via 
Microsoft  Exchange 


►  Heavily  outsourced  IT 
operations 


►  Virtual  team  of  fewer  than 
100  IT  staffers 


Cheap  Web  billing  catching  on 


By  Julia  King 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


ELECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORP. 
last  week  said  it  will  begin  to  of¬ 
fer  Web-based  billing  services 
for  corporate  customers  this 
month. 

The  announcement  is  the  lat¬ 
est  sign  that  the  market  for  In¬ 
ternet  billing  is  heating  up.  “It 
seems  like  everyone  woke  up 
with  the  same  idea  one  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  Geri  Spieler,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in 


San  Jose,  Calif.  “This  is  a  very 
hot  area." 

Billers  said  the  Web  will  trim 
the  expense  of  sending  out  pa¬ 
per  bills  by  mail,  as  well  as 
opening  returned  payment  en¬ 
velopes  and  processing  paper 
checks.  Gartner  estimates  it 
Web  billing,  page  76 


BRITISH  PETROLEUM’S  $48 

billion  purchase  of  Amoco 
Corp.  will  create 
the  world’s  third- 
largest  oil  giant 
and  one  Godzilla 
of  a  systems  integration  chal¬ 
lenge. 

Technologically  and  cultural¬ 
ly,  the  companies’  IT  operations 
are  different  species.  The  con¬ 


servative,  Chicago-based  Amoco 
has  some  2,000  IT  employees 
worldwide.  It  is  in  the  process 
of  wrapping  up  a  massive, 
three-year  SAP 

- CQJLP.Q.RATE -  R/3  implementa- 

RESTRUCTURlMi?.  tion  and  is  just 

starting  to  switch 
over  some  10,000  user  desk¬ 


tops  from  Lotus  Development 
Corp.'s  Cc:Mail  to  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Outlook. 

BP,  Amoco,  page  76 


By  Laura  DiDio/Hartford,  Conn.  (Jj)  Tll0  WOTk“ 

day  starts  early  for  Bob  McKee. 

The  director  of  information  man¬ 
agement  security  at  The  Hartford  Fi¬ 
nancial  Services  Group,  Inc.  is  in  his  office 
by  7  a.m.,  checking  messages  and  preparing  to 
manage  a  staff  of  26.  On  this  particular  July  day,  McKee  is 
reviewing  notes  for  a  late-moming  meeting  on  ways  the  in¬ 
surer,  founded  in  1810,  can  deal  with  the  growing  problem 
of  spam  E-mail. 

Security  trenches,  page  21 
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Our  new  Unicenter®  TNG™  Framework™  has  caused  quite  a  stir. 

Since  we  made  it  available  for  FREE  to  millions  of  clients  around 
the  world,  everybody  has  gotten  excited. 

And  why  not?  The  new  Unicenter®  Framework™  will  save  devel¬ 
opers  millions  of  man-years  in  development  time.  It  will  instantly 
provide  new  applications  with  cross-platform  support.  And 
Unicenter®  TNG™  is  widely  recognized  as  the  industry  standard  for 
enterprise  management. 


It’s  easy  to  see  why  ISVs  are  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  this  amazing  FREE  offer.  To  find  out  more,  call  for  a 
copy  of  IDC’s  comprehensive  report  on  the  Unicenter 
TNG  Framework  and  what  it  means  for  you. 

Call  right  now.  Like  they  say,  “time  is  of  the 
essence.” 
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Call  1-888-UNICENTER  or  visit  www.cai.com 
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Software  superior  by  design. 
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U.S.  Customs’  agent  Don  Huy- 
cke,  above,  fights  online  child 
porn  with  help  from  hackers. 

In  Depth,  page  58 


Violence  can  strike  anywhere,  as 
the  Connecticut  Lottery  IT  staff 
knows.  Here’s  how  to  be  on 
guard.  IT  Careers,  page  60 


Linus  Torvalds  has  a  job  but 
spends  hours  each  day  answering 
E-mail  about  his  Linux  operating 
system.  Software,  page  43 


Briefin 

News  summary  for  senior  managers 


■  The  killing  spree  at  the  Connecticut  Lottery  last  March 
isn’t  the  only  indication  that  violence  is  a  risk  in  IT 
shops.  A  recent  study  revealed  that  murder  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  cause  of  death  in  the  U.S.  workplace  for  women  and 
second  for  men.  Techs  are  no  more  likely  than  others  to 
strike  out,  but  they  often  work  in  relative  isolation,  with 
few  outlets  for  frustration.  Page  6o 
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Contingency  planning  seems  to  waste  time, 
but  William  Ulrich  describes  how  you  can  use  it 
to  move  ahead.  27 


Year  2000 

Scoreboard.  51 


Ed  Yourdon  explains  how  your  year  2000 
Your  Y2K  testing  time  may  be  limited,  but  project  team  can  survive  “crunch  mode.”  52 
there  are  ways  to  make  the  most  of  it.  49 


■  The  Amoco/British  Petroleum 
merger  means  bad  news  for  IT. 
Amoco  has  2,000  techs;  out¬ 
sourcing-mad  BP  has  97.  The 
companies  will  cut  6,000  jobs 
overall,  with  IT  under  particular 
scrutiny,  despite  the  need  to  in¬ 
tegrate  vastly  different  enter¬ 
prises  that  rely  on  IT  for  profit. 
Page  i 

■  The  San  Diego  Padres  are  us¬ 
ing  smart  cards  to  promote  the 
team  and  sell  stuff  at  the  same 
time.  Fans  get  free  cards  at 
banks  and  can  buy  Padres  mer¬ 
chandise  with  them;  salespeo¬ 
ple  can  buy  cards  at  the  ball¬ 
park  to  document  the  cost  of  a 
client’s  hot  dog.  The  boys  of 
summer  take  concessions  high- 
tech.  Page  31 

■  A  Gartner  Group  study  shows 
that  half  of  all  organizations  — 
mostly  small  ones  —  will  do  no 
year  2000  testing.  That  leaves 
more  sophisticated  operations 
with  the  choice  of  whether  to 
help  critical  suppliers  get  up  to 
speed  or  replace  the  supplier  to 
avoid  disruptions  in  the  supply 
chain.  Page  4 

■  NT  servers  require  frequent 
reboots  after  administrative  or 
hardware  changes.  That  wastes 
time  for  the  users  while  the 
servers  are  down.  NT  5.0  will 
ease  the  problem,  but  its  sec¬ 
ond  beta  is  only  now  ready  to 
ship.  That  makes  Unix  mighty 
attractive.  Page  6 


■  Hoping  to  save  money  while 
helping  customers  exchange 
foreign  currency,  Thomas  Cook 
launched  a  Web  site.  Now  that 
site  is  making  money  —  up  to 
15%  of  the  division’s  profits  — 
by  saving  customers  time  and 
effort.  Page  33 

■  MCI  gave  Egon  Zehnder  Inter¬ 
national  a  40%  discount  on 
equipment  for  a  new  network 

in  return  for  a  three-year, 
$900,000  commitment  for  net¬ 
work  service.  The  recruiting 
company  thinks  that’s  a  great 
deal  and  will  also  give  it  just 
“one  person  to  yell  at”  in  case 
of  trouble.  Page  39 

■  John  Gantz  advises  users  to 
build  their  sites  for  lowest- 
denominator  computing  to  ac¬ 
commodate  handheld  devices 
that  are  becoming  ubiquitous. 
Page  27 

■Smart  pagers  can  let  you  re¬ 
spond  to  pages  without  finding 
a  phone,  but  they’re  heavier, 
they  kill  batteries  quicker  and 
you  have  to  pick  your  paging 
plan  carefully.  We  review  a  sam¬ 
pling.  Page  56 

■  Why  not  switch  from  Notes  or 
Exchange  to  one  of  those  free  E- 
mail  services  on  the  Web?  Be¬ 
cause  free  mail  doesn’t  handle 
the  scheduling  and  other  group- 
ware  functions  many  users  de¬ 
pend  on,  and  E-mail  is  too  criti¬ 
cal  to  leave  responsibility  for  it  to 
a  stranger.  Page  33 
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Mark  Gembicki  explains  why  f: 
Fortune  1,000  companies 
are  so  paranoid  -  'jji? 
and  how  they  can  protect  th 
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Large  firms  wony  about  supply-chain  snafu, 


NT  Service  Pack:  Next  month 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 

many  small  and  medium-size 
businesses  have  no  year  2000- 
readiness  plan,  which  leaves  big 
companies  in  the  irksome  posi¬ 
tion  of  deciding  whether  they 
should  lend  a  hand  to  limit 
their  own  supply-chain  disrup¬ 
tions. 

Half  of  all  organizations 
worldwide  don’t  have  any  plans 
to  conduct  year  2000  tests  on 
their  computer  systems,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  new  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.  study.  Most  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  study  of  15,000 
companies  in  87  countries  were 
small  companies,  the  Stamford, 
Conn. -based  consultancy  said. 

The  implications  for  larger 
companies  are  real,  users  and 
analysts  said. 


If  a  small  but  critical  busi¬ 
ness  partner  falls  behind  in  its 
year  2000  efforts,  “corporate 
leaders  must  decide  whether  to 
replace  that  supplier,”  said 
Charles  C.  Wiberley,  MIS  man¬ 
ager  at  The  PMA  Group,  a 
property  and  casualty  insurance 
company  in  Blue  Bell,  Pa. 

But  when  suppliers  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  replace,  “we  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  whatever  assistance  we 
can,”  said  John  D.  Ogens,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  global  year  2000  pro¬ 
gram  at  Monsanto  Co.  in  St. 
Louis. 

Phil  Murphy,  a  senior  advisor 
at  Giga  Information  Group  in 
Jupiter,  Fla.,  said  the  problem 
will  produce  some  cooperative 
year  2000  efforts. 

At  some  level,  “you’ll  see  big 
businesses  driving  year  2000 
repair  work  at  smaller  compa¬ 
nies  because  they  know  they 
rely  on  small  businesses  to  sur¬ 
vive,”  Murphy  said. 

Skip  Littell,  the  year  2000 
project  manager  at  Eli  Lilly  & 
Co.’s  marketing  group  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  said  big  companies 
should  consider  the  supply 
chain  an  extension  of  their  or¬ 
ganization. 

That’s  the  view  at  General 


Motors  Co.,  which  identified 
40,000  of  its  more  than 
100,000  suppliers  as  necessary 
to  becoming  year  2000-ready. 
Each  has  a  potential  impact  on 
business  continuity,  said  a 
spokesman  at  the  Detroit-based 
auto  giant.  Where  needed,  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  GM’s  year 
2000  project  team  will  visit  a 
supplier’s  site  and  share  proce¬ 
dures  and  software  tools  with 
them,  the  spokesman  said. 

MIXED  OPINIONS 

Year  2000  project  managers 
and  chief  information  officers 
are  divided  about  whether  big 
companies  should  help  smaller 
ones  by  lending  them  staff  or 
acting  in  a  consultative  role. 

NAC  Re  Corp.,  for  example, 
is  reviewing  year  2000  project 
plans  for  a  small  out¬ 
sourcing  vendor  that  pro¬ 
cesses  third-party  policy 
information  “and  mak¬ 
ing  sure  they  have  the 
best  procedures  in 
place,”  said  Linda  Kup- 
persmith,  year  2000 
compliance  coordinator 
at  the  Greenwich,  Conn. -based 
reinsurance  company. 

But  with  about  500  days  to 
complete  their  millennium  con¬ 
versions,  many  big  companies 
themselves  are  short-staffed  and 
overwhelmed  with  project  de¬ 
tails.  “I  can’t  see  lending  staff” 
to  smaller  businesses,  said 
Cathy  Hotka,  vice  president  of 
information  technology  at  the 
National  Retail  Federation. 

The  Washington-based  trade 
association  is  trying  to  help 
smaller  retailers  by  sending  a 
list  of  year  2000-related  check¬ 
points  to  80,000  industry  sup¬ 
pliers  this  month. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Auto¬ 
motive  Industry  Action  Group 
(AIAG)  in  Southfield,  Mich.,  ex¬ 
tended  a  year  2000  assessment 
program  to  40,000  so-called 
sub-tier  suppliers. 

The  service  includes  access  to 
AIAG’s  year  2000  tips  and 
techniques  database  and  to  a 
help  line  staffed  by  consultants 
from  Deloitte  &  Touche  Con¬ 
sulting  Group  and  Pricewater- 
houseCoopers  LLP.  □ 


How  to  make  the  most  of 
your  year  2000  testing. 
Page  49 


By  Laura  DiDio 
and  Sharon  Gaudin 


users  who  have  been  anxiously 
awaiting  the  now  very  late  Ser¬ 
vice  Pack  4  for  Windows  NT 
4.0  should  finally  see  it  within 
the  next  month,  Microsoft  Corp. 
officials  said  last  week. 

“Service  Pack  4  is  in  very 
good  shape,  although  it  is  late. 
But  we  expect  to 
ship  it  within  30 
days  after  the  Win¬ 
dows  NT  5.0  Beta 
2  release  ships,”  said  Mike 
Nash,  Microsoft's  director  of 
marketing  for  Windows  NT.  He 
said  the  company  is  close  to 
shipping  the  NT  5.0  Beta  2  soft¬ 
ware  (see  story,  page  16). 

Service  Pack  4  contains  bug 
fixes,  feature  enhancements  and 
some  new  NT  features.  It  is  the 
first  service  pack  the  Redmond, 
Wash.,  software  company  has 
shipped  in  nearly  a  year  —  even 
though  Microsoft  executives  last 
year  pledged  to  ship  a  Service 
Pack  each  quarter  to  supply  busi¬ 
nesses  with  up-to-the-minute  hot 
fixes  for  NT  bugs. 

The  tardiness  of  Service  Pack 
4  —  which  was  originally  due 


By  April  Jacobs 


pc  prices  are  falling  faster  and 
farther  than  ever  before,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  unreleased  study  by 
International  Data  Corp. 

I  DC  predicts  that  starting  this 
fall,  average  PC  shelf  prices  will 
drop  as  much  19%  each  quarter 
—  up  from  a  12%  to  15%  rate 
so  far  this  year  —  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  new  lows  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Moreover,  corporate  buyers 
are  likely  to  see  their  vendor 
discounts  double  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  an  I  DC  analyst  said. 

DEMANDING  MORE 

Corporate  users  said  they  are  al¬ 
ready  getting  good  deals  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  price  wars  this  year 
and  are  taking  advantage  of  ven¬ 
dor  competition  by  playing 
hardball  on  prices,  demanding 
better  service  and  getting  more 
capability  for  the  money. 

“The  way  prices  have  been 
falling  makes  you  weigh  out 
whether  you  can  wait  a  month 
to  see  how  much  the  prices 


about  six  months  ago  —  has 
left  some  irate  users  in  the 
lurch. 

“SP4  should  be  called  Secu¬ 
rity  Pack  4  because  it  contains 
between  10  and  20  security- 
related  hot  fixes  for  known  se¬ 
curity  flaws,”  said  Stu  Sjouwer- 
man,  executive  vice  president  of 
SunBelt  Software,  Inc.  in  Clear¬ 
water,  Fla.  Sjouwerman  said 
many  users  have 
essentially  been  left 
in  “hot-fix  hell.” 
Robert  Aitchison, 
manager  of  servers  and  services 
at  Data  Systems  West  in  Wood¬ 
land  Hills,  Calif.,  said  the  lack 
of  information  on  Service  Pack 
4  is  "unacceptable"  because  he 
has  had  to  separately  manage 
the  individual  hot  fixes  issued 
by  Microsoft. 

“It’s  quite  a  chore.  If  you  in¬ 
stall  the  hot  fixes  in  the  wrong 
order,  you  can  have  an  unstable 
system,”  Aitchison  said.  “Also, 
some  of  the  hot  fixes  have  been 
recalled,  but  there  wasn’t  much 
information  about  the  recalls, 
and  you  might  not  even  know 
unless  you  checked  the  direc¬ 
tory  on  the  [file  transfer  proto¬ 
col]  site  it  was  originally  in.” 


drop  again,”  said  Craig  Hanson, 
LAN  administrator  at  Deloitte  & 
Touche  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Hanson  said  price  haggling 
with  vendors  has  cut  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  his  PCs  by  25%  to 
35%  since  last  year. 

“We’re  finding  vendors  will 
throw  in  extra  memory  and  are 

''We're  finding  vendors 
will  throw  in  extra 
memory  and  are  willing 
to  package  other  stuff 

with  the  system/' 

-  Hilly  Fuchs, 

Continental  Grain 

willing  to  package  other  stuff 
with  the  system,”  said  Hilly 
Fuchs,  assistant  vice  president 
of  information  systems  at  Con¬ 
tinental  Grain  Co.  in  New  York. 

According  to  Fuchs,  Conti¬ 
nental  Grain  has  been  able  to 
double  the  size  of  its  PC  hard 


Other  users,  such  as  Bob 
Frase,  CIO  at  United  Paper¬ 
works  International  Union  in 
Nashville,  voiced  similar  com¬ 
plaints.  He  said  his  biggest 
problem  is  finding  out  a  fix  is 
available,  then  figuring  out 
which  ones  he  needs  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  solid  information 
from  Microsoft. 

“We  used  to  have  the  same 
problem  with  IBM,”  Frase  said. 
“They’d  promise  you  stuff  .  .  . 
and  then  deliver  18  months 
later.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons 
we  left  IBM.  I  don’t  know 
where  you  go  after  Microsoft. 
But  if  they  continue  to  do  this 
stuff  to  you,  you’re  going  to 
be  out  there  looking  for  alter¬ 
natives." 

Nash  said  the  delay  in  Service 
Pack  4  was  caused  by  the  com¬ 
pany  having  the  same  develop¬ 
ment  team  working  on  both  the 
Windows  NT  5.0  Beta  2  release 
and  the  service  pack.  “In  the  fu¬ 
ture,  we'll  avoid  this  problem  by 
having  separate  development 
teams,”  Nash  said.  □ 


NT  5.0,  meanwhile,  may 
be  too  big  for  some  users. 
Page  39 


drives  and  memory  for  less 
money  compared  with  a  year 
ago. 

Joe  Loiselle,  an  analyst  at 
IDC  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
said  users  may  see  consistent 
monthly  price  reductions  as  PC 
makers  battle  for  volume  sales. 
That’s  becoming  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  profit  margins  on  in¬ 
dividual  units. 

Loiselle  said  users  care  less 
about  brand  loyalty  and  more 
about  price  because  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  differentiation  among  the 
machines  from  top-tier  vendors. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  PC  price  war  — 
fierce  competition  and  falling 
component  prices  —  a  new 
wrinkle  is  that  buyers  appear 
more  willing  to  forsake  Intel 
Corp.  processors  for  less  expen¬ 
sive  chips  from  Advanced  Micro 
Devices,  Inc.  (AMD)  and  Cyrix 
Corp.,  analysts  said. 

ZD  Market  Intelligence  in  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  interviewed  2,624 
businesses  and  found  that  34% 
“were  considering  purchasing 
PCs  with  either  AMD  or  Cyrix 
processors.”  But  that  phenome¬ 
non  is  limited  to  the  low-end 
PC  market.  Intel  will  introduce 
its  latest  Celeron  processor, 
code-named  Mendecino,  Aug. 
24.  It  is  aimed  at  the  sub- 
$1,000  PC  market.  □ 


When  suppliers  are  difficult 
to  replace,  "we  have  to  provide 
whatever  assistance  we  can." 

-  John  D.  Ogens,  Monsanto  Co. 
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Study:  PC  discounts 
to  double  by  year's  end 
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IS  THE  COMPANY  THAT  BROUGHT 
THE  INTERNET  TO  BUSINESS  BEHIND  YOUR  ISP? 


(HQ  Cisco 

Powered  Networks 


Meet  the  most  powerful  team  in  business  network  services:  Cisco  Systems 
and  Cisco  Powered  Network  service  providers.  Virtually  every  piece  of 
information  that  travels  across  the  Internet  travels 


across  Cisco  equipment.  Cisco  Powered  Network 
service  providers  use  this  very  same  equipment  to 
bring  innovative  network  services  to  your  business. 
Get  behind  the  program  at  www.cisco.com/cpn. 
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rosoft:  We're  not  a  monopoly 


►  Denies  PC  operating  system  market  exists 


By  Kim  S.  Nash 


is  Microsoft  corp.  a  monopo¬ 
list? 

That  question  may  seem  like 
a  no-brainer  to  some.  But  in 
its  most  detailed  defense  yet 
against  antitrust  charges, 
Microsoft  last  week  argued  that 
it  has  no  monopoly  in  PC  oper¬ 
ating  systems  and  then  asked 
the  judge  to  throw  out  all  or 
some  of  the  charges  against  it. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  called  Microsoft’s  claims 
“nothing  new,”  but  legal  experts 


said  the  arguments  raise  ques¬ 
tions  about  whether  the  vendor 
can  beat  the  monopoly  rap. 

Among  the  key  points  postu¬ 
lated  by  Microsoft  in  court 
papers  filed  last  week  were  the 
following: 

■  Because  adding  Internet  fea¬ 
tures  to  Windows  was  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  idea  in  1992  —  before 
Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  was  launched  —  melding 
Internet  Explorer  with  Windows 
couldn’t  have  been  a  move  to 
stomp  out  its  rival. 

■  Microsoft’s  contracts  with  In¬ 


ternet  service  providers,  content 
companies  and  PC  makers  are 
legal  and  didn’t  stop  Netscape 
from  getting  its  browser  out. 

■  Microsoft  doesn’t  hold  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  because  there  is  no 
discrete  market  for  Intel  Corp.- 
based  PC  operating  systems, 
and  Microsoft  can’t  control  op¬ 
erating  system  prices. 

GOVERNMENT'S  CASE 

At  the  trial,  which  may  now 
open  Sept.  22  (see  story,  page 
1),  the  government  will  argue 
that  larger  patterns  of  behavior 
by  Microsoft  are  illegal,  in  part 
because  of  its  dominance  in  the 
PC  software  market,  said  Rich 
Gray,  an  antitrust  lawyer  at 
Bergeson,  Eliopoulos,  Grady 
and  Gray  LLP  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

“The  government’s  argument 
is  not  so  much  that  Microsoft 
was  just  trying  to  win  a  new 
market  by  using  monopoly  pow¬ 
er,  but  that  they  were  using  the 
browser  market  to  protect  the 
original  monopoly  in  operating 
systems,”  Gray  said. 

“It’s  a  more  serious  charge” 
that  is  harder  to  defend  against, 
he  added. 

Yet  Microsoft  CEO  Bill  Gates, 
in  the  company’s  early  days  in 
the  late  1970s,  used  to  say  that 
he  wanted  “to  monopolize”  PC 
software,  according  to  Mark 
Stephens,  who  writes  an  indus¬ 
try  column  under  the  name 


Robert  Cringely. 

Gates  has  since  expunged  the 
word  “monopoly”  from  his  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

And  other  Microsoft  execu¬ 
tives  have  also  tried  to  sanitize 
their  language  in  other  ways. 

Lor  example,  when  trumpet¬ 
ing  the  success  of  Windows  to 
the  public,  they  speak  of  PC 
operating  systems  “sales”  and 
not  of  a  PC  operating  system 
“market,”  which  is  an  important 
distinction  in  antitrust  circles. 

“Microsoft  doesn’t  want  to 
put  any  boundaries  on  where  it 
does  business.  That  would  open 
it  up  to  the  charge  that  it  knew 
it  had  a  monopoly  in  a  certain 
area  and  therefore  perhaps 
shouldn’t  have  done  some  of 
the  things  it  did,”  said  Yee  Wah 
Chin,  an  antitrust  lawyer  at 
Squadron,  Ellenoff,  Plesent  & 
Sheinfeld  LLP  in  New  York. 

Taking  it  one  step  further, 
Microsoft  now  contends  in  its 
legal  papers  that  there  is  no  sep¬ 
arate  market  for  PC  operating 
systems  for  Intel-based  hard¬ 
ware.  Instead,  contrary  to  how 
many  in  the  industry  define  the 
relevant  market,  Microsoft,  in 
its  court  filing,  defined  it  as  “at 
the  very  least  all  operating  sys¬ 
tems  for  minicomputers,  work¬ 
stations  and  all  varieties  of 
[PCs].” 

The  broader  definition  means 
Windows  doesn’t  dominate.  □ 


DUELING  E-MAIL 


Microsoft  and  the  government  will  use  E-mail  sent  by  Microsoft  managers 
to  bolster  their  respective  cases,  including  these  messages: 

Government  ammunition  to  show  that  Microsoft  wanted 
to  stomp  out  competition  from  Netscape: 

"I  am  convinced  we  have  to  use  Windows ...  [M]ost 
importantly  it  must  be  a  killer  on  OEM  [PC  maker] 
shipments  so  that  Netscape  never  gets  a  chance  on  these 
systems." 

-  JIM  ALLCHIN,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT,  JAN.  2, 1997 

Microsoft's  return  fire,  to  show  that  it  planned  to  add 
Internet  features  to  Windows  before  Netscape  was  born: 

Microsoft  "could  really  help  popularize  Chicago  [Windows 
95]  if  we  could  say  that  Chicago  is  the  greatest  front  end 
to  the  Internet." 

-STEVE  BALLMER,  THEN  GROUP  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  SALES  AND  MARKETING,  DEC.  7, 1993 

Source:  Court  filings  and  other  documents 


Reboot  frenzy  to  end  with  NT  5.0 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 


phones  ring  unanswered, 
frazzled  operators  scribble  or¬ 
ders  on  paper  scraps  while 
spilling  out  apologies  to  frus¬ 
trated  buyers.  Production  work¬ 
ers  stand  idle  because  they  have 
no  orders  to  ship.  The  company 
is  losing  money  as  the  seconds 
tick  by. 

No,  the  company  didn’t  lose 
power.  The  system  didn’t  crash. 
The  IS  manager  simply  had  to 
add  disk  space,  and  that  means 
taking  down  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  NT  operating  system. 

The  scenario  is  a  familiar  and 
frustrating  one  for  many  infor¬ 
mation  systems  managers.  Lit¬ 
erally  thousands  of  simple  NT 
maintenance  tasks  require  NT 
4.0  to  be  rebooted  Depending 
on  the  task,  that  could  take 
minutes  or  even  hours.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  NT 
installation,  that  could  happen 


once  every  week  or  several 
times  per  day.  And  from  where 
some  IS  managers  sit,  it  makes 
Unix  look  very  attractive,  which 
in  turn  isn’t  helping  to  move 
NT  to  the  enterprise  space. 

Microsoft  executives  said  the 
reboot  frenzy  will  come  to  an 
abrupt  end  with  the  release  of 
Windows  NT  5.0,  which  has  no 
official  ship  date.  Beta  testers 
will  get  a  preview  with  Beta  2, 
which  reportedly  will  ship  this 
week  (see  story,  page  16). 

Jonathan  Perera,  Microsoft 
product  manager  for  Windows 
NT  server,  said  the  number  of 
times  that  maintenance  tasks 
require  NT  to  be  rebooted  will 
plummet  from  the  current 
thousands  in  NT  4.0  to  between 
just  five  and  15  in  NT  5.0. 

That’s  welcome  news  to  cor¬ 
porate  users  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  never  having  to  reboot 
their  Unix  systems  for  simple 
maintenance  work.  “I  got  off 


[NT]  because  I  couldn’t  even 
change  PC  cards  without  having 
to  reboot  it,”  said  Teresa  Light, 
vice  president  of 
software  develop¬ 
ment  and  imple¬ 
mentation  at  Brad¬ 
ley  Co.  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  “If  they  could 
clean  up  rebooting, 

I  just  might  go 
back  to  it.”  And 
Light  isn’t  alone  in 
her  frustrations. 

“There’s  no  such 
thing  as  a  quick  re¬ 
boot,”  said  Patrick 
Garrett,  senior  NT 
systems  administra¬ 
tor  at  PacifiCare 
Health  Systems,  Inc.  in  Cy¬ 
press,  Calif.  “Say  you’re  running 
a  server,  and  you  have  600  peo¬ 
ple  on  it.  You  have  an  applica¬ 
tion  that  gets  jazzed  up.  You 
can’t  start  it.  You  can’t  stop  it. 
You  have  to  reboot,  but  what 


about  the  other  590  people  on 
the  box?  We  have  to  limp  along 
until  we  can  get  everyone  off. 
If  I  was  running  Unix,  that 
wouldn’t  happen.”  Those  kinds 
of  problems,  which  take  up  IS 
time  and  money,  can  block  NT 
from  servicing  en¬ 
terprise-level  busi¬ 
ness  processes. 

“If  you  have  a 
transactional  envi¬ 
ronment  and  you 
take  30  minutes 
out  of  the  day,  that 
could  throw  the 
whole  day,”  said 
Randall  Kennedy, 
an  analyst  at  Com¬ 
petitive  Systems 
Analysis,  Inc.  in 
Danville,  Calif. 
“That’s  [why]  we 
still  recommend 
using  Unix  for  high-transaction 
services.”  Limiting  the  number 
of  necessary  reboots  to  15  or 
less  would  make  a  huge  differ¬ 
ence  in  NT’s  availability,  but 
Kennedy  called  that  an  ambi¬ 
tious  undertaking.  □ 


Bradley  Co.'s 
Teresa  Light 
couldn't  change  PC 
cards  without 
rebooting  NT 


Microsoft  to  roll 
out  training  plan 
for  IT  execs 

By  Sharon  Gaudin 


Microsoft  corp.  this  month 
plans  to  launch  a  marketing 
and  training  program  designed 
to  reach  out  and  touch  an  esti¬ 
mated  2  million  IT  profession¬ 
als  in  the  next  year. 

The  effort  is  part  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  recently  announced 
commitment  to  pour  $200  mil¬ 
lion  into  various  service  and 
support  programs,  specifically 
targeting  corporate  customers. 

While  many  vendors  routine¬ 
ly  take  training  programs  on  the 
road,  Microsoft  says  this  effort 
—  with  its  particular  emphasis 
on  SQL  7.0  —  is  unique  be¬ 
cause  the  approach  starts  with 
selling  the  seminars  to  chief  in¬ 
formation  officers  in  an  effort  to 
get  their  staff  out  in  force  to 
these  promotional  and  educa¬ 
tional  events. 

“Microsoft  sometimes  is  a 
tough  group  to  get  visibility 
with,  so  this  would  be  great 
news,”  said  David  Johns,  vice 
president  and  CIO  of  Owens 
Corning  in  Toledo.  “I’d  like 
them  to  tell  me  what’s  coming 
down  the  road,  what’s  available 
to  me  and  what  problems  I’m 
going  to  be  facing  without 
stumbling  upon  it  on  my  own.” 

“This  is  a  fundamental 
change  in  approach  that  cus¬ 
tomers  who  buy  from  Microsoft 
can  expect  to  have  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  us  at  multiple  levels,” 
said  Jonathan  Murray,  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  general  manager  of 
worldwide  enterprise  technical 
marketing.  “We’re  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  sure  that  when 
a  customer  buys  a  product,  they 
know  how  to  deploy  it.” 

Microsoft  said  the  initiative 
will  consist  of  full-day  pro¬ 
grams,  that  will  include  a  few 
hours  of  demonstrations  and 
sales  pushes  and  then  training 
sessions  focused  on  specific 
areas.  Training  pods  are  slated 
to  include  application  develop¬ 
ment,  network  administration 
and  desktop  administration. 

Bill  Peterson,  an  analyst  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  in  Lram- 
ingham,  Mass.,  said  Microsoft 
needs  to  do  a  better  job  of  con¬ 
necting  with  its  customers  if  it 
wants  to  move  into  the  enter¬ 
prise.  “The  perception  is  that 
they  sit  on  high  handing  out  op¬ 
erating  systems  and  service 
packs  and  saying  Take  it  or 
leave  it,”’  Peterson  said.  “That’s 
not  going  to  work  for  enterprise 
customers.”  □ 


In  60  days  Oracle  can  solve  a  problem 

that  took  2,000  years  to  create. 


New  Financial  Accounting  Software  in  60  days. 


■  1-800-FLOWERS®  did  it  in  under  40  days. 

Rhythms  NetConnections  did  it  in  under  30  days. 
Propeller,  Inc.  did  it  in  under  45  days. 


www.  oracle,  com! info! y  2  k 


or  1-800-633-0498,  ext.  16044 


©1998  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Enabling  the  Information  Age  is  a  trademark 
or  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  other  company  and  product  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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s  discuss  hot-button  issues 

It’s  common  knowledge  that  cor¬ 
porate  America  is  suffering  from 
an  IS  staff  shortage.  But  you  may 
he  surprised  at  what  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officers  are  looking  for  in 
prospective  employees. 

Instead  of  searching  for  workers 
with  deep  technical  backgrounds, 
companies  increasingly  prize  indi¬ 
viduals  with  customer  service 
skills,  those  who  are  fast  business 
and  technology  learners,  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  business  students. 

That  was  the  consensus  of 
senior  information  systems  profes¬ 
sionals  from  several  vertical 
markets  who  gathered  in  Natick, 

Mass.,  last  week  at  the  invitation 
of  3Com  Corp.  They  met  to  discuss 
a  number  of  issues,  including 
the  challenges  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  security  and  pitching 
projects. 

Computerworld  senior  editor 
Bob  Wallace  participated  in  a 
roundtable  with  James  Barry, 

CIO  at  Insurance  Holdings  of 
America  LLC;  Will  Weider,  CIO 
at  Trinity  Regional  Health  Sys¬ 
tem;  Niraj  Patel,  CIO  at  GMAC 
Commercial  Mortgage  Corp.;  and 
David  Stone,  IS  manager  at  Eide- 
Bailly  LLP. 


CW:  How  do  you  cope  with 
your  organizations’  mergers  and 
acquisitions? 

PATEL:  We’ve  done  four 


CW:  What  are  you  looking  for  in 
prospective  IS  staffers? 

STONE:  We’ve  hired  techno¬ 
nerds,  but  they  can’t  deal  with 
the  [end-user]  customer.  We’re 
looking  for  people  with  a  cus¬ 
tomer  service  background  and 
would  take  them  any  day  over 


the  sharpest  network  people. 

WEIDER:  We  just  want  some¬ 
one  with  aptitude,  because  we 
can  teach  them  the  business 
and  technology.  The  manager 


and  its  Wharton  School] 
and  Drexel  [University]  and 
told  them 
we’d  take  10 
of  their  stu¬ 


of  our  emergency 
room  left  manage¬ 
ment  to  join  IS. 

She  had  no  formal 
computer  experience 
[but  became]  a  star 
employee.  And  we 
have  a  16-year-old 
intern  to  whom  I’d 
rather  give  a  project 
than  someone  who 
has  been  around 
for  years. 

BARRY:  We  recruit 
aptitude  over  experi¬ 
ence.  We  have  an  18- 
year-old,  and  when  we  have  a 
mission-critical  project,  he  goes 
on  it.  He’s  also  on  our  second 
support  shift. 

PATEL:  We  went  to  deans  at 
[the  University  of  Pennsylvania 


already  this  year,  with  five  more 
planned  by  year  end.  We’re 
involved  from 
Day  One  in 
[our  company’s] 
acquisition  pro¬ 
cess.  Our  presi¬ 
dent  gives  us 
30  days  from 
when  the  deal 
closes  to  have 
things  integrat¬ 
ed.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  have 
good,  stable 
products  that 
can  go  in  fast 
and  clean  and 


Roundtable  participants  (clockwise 
from  top  left)  James  Barry,  Will  Weider, 
Niraj  Patel  and  David  Stone 


dents  every  year  and  work  them 
through  our  shop.  They  learn 
the  business  and  technology. 
Now  the  deans  come  to  us 
[recommending]  their  most  tal¬ 
ented  students. 


be  efficient  and  reliable. 

STONE:  Standardization  of 
hardware  and  software  is  para¬ 
mount.  We  standardize  down 
to  the  wallpaper.  You  want  the 
technology  to  be  ancillary 


[because  what  people  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  after  acquisitions]  is 
40i(k)s  and  whether  they  still 
have  to  co-pay  when  they  go  to 
the  doctor. 

CW:  What  steps  are  your  com¬ 
panies  taking  to  address  security 
issues? 

BARRY:  We  have  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  that  performs  penetration 
testing  on  a  quarterly  basis 
[because]  we  have  private  and 
sensitive  medical  information. 
He’s  in  front  of  me  every  day 
with  another  way  to  get  in  to 
the  network. 

PATEL:  We  have  a  third  party 
do  monthly  penetration  studies, 
and  we  [undergo]  a  mass  inter¬ 
nal  security  audit  every  year  in 
which  [people]  try  and  hack  in 
[to  our  system]  from  every¬ 
where.  We’re  not  allowed  to 
compromise  on  security. 

CW:  What  beyond  demonstrat¬ 
ing  return  on  investment  goes 
into  selling  projects  to  your  supe¬ 
riors? 

WEIDER:  You  have  to  build 
trust  with  senior  management. 
We  have  a  personal  relation¬ 
ship,  and  they  trust  us.  They’re 
not  interested  in  how  the  tech¬ 
nology  works,  no  more  than 
they  want  to  hear  how  electricity 
works. 

PATEL:  We  have  to  put  to¬ 
gether  the  numbers,  [but]  they 
also  look  at  our  past  track 
record  and  give  us  flexibility.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  it  becomes, 
do  you  really  need  this?  And  we 
benefit  from  having  a  president 
who’s  very  visionary.  □ 


NetWare  5.0  ready  a  month  early 


By  Laura  DiDio 


by  shipping  its  NetWare  5.0 
operating  system  a  month 
ahead  of  schedule,  Novell,  Inc. 
is  giving  some  of  its  customers 
another  weapon  in  their  year 
2000  upgrade  arsenals  —  and 
also  bolstering  the  business 
case  for  NetWare. 

Several  of  the  new 
features  make  a  com¬ 
pelling  case  for  upgrad¬ 
ing  to  NetWare  5.0, 
according  to  eight  users 
interviewed  by  Comput¬ 
erworld  last  week.  Those 
features  include  an 
updated  version  of  Nov¬ 
ell  Directory  Services 
(NDS),  native  TCP/IP 
and  bundled  entry-level 
versions  of  Oracle 
Corp.’s  OracleS  data¬ 
base  and  the  Zenworks 
management  utility. 


“Getting  NetWare  5.0  ahead 
of  time  means  that  I  should  be 
able  to  complete  the  upgrade  of 
my  89  NetWare  4.x  servers  in  a 
nine-state  area  within  three 
months,”  said  James  Graham, 
network  architect  at  BellSouth 
Business  Systems,  Inc.  in 
Atlanta.  “This  is  crucial  since 


the  year  2000  upgrade  is  loom¬ 
ing,  and  we  expect  to  devote  all 
of  1999  to  year  2000  issues.” 

A  MIGRATION  HEADACHE 

Not  all  users  were  as  optimistic. 
Sharon  Pryor,  manager  of  net¬ 
work  services  at  The  Toro  Co.  in 
Minneapolis,  said  her  company 
is  sticking  with  Net¬ 
Ware  4. 1 1  until  its  year 
2000  issues  are  re¬ 
solved. 

“We  have  looked  at 
NetWare  5.0  —  and  it 
looks  like  it  will  bring 
some  nice  features 
to  the  table  —  but  it’s 
a  big  migration.  And 
we’ve  got  more  than 
enough  on  our  plates 
with  year  2000,” 
Pryor  said. 

For  BellSouth  Busi¬ 
ness  Services,  the  lure 
of  NetWare  5.0’s 


advanced  feature  set  —  particu¬ 
larly  NDS  and  Zenworks  — 
offers  enough  of  a  business 
case  to  migrate  now.  Those 
functions,  Graham  said,  tipped 
the  scales  in  favor  of  NetWare 
vs.  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
NT  Server. 

BellSouth  Business  Systems 
uses  NT  as  an  application  server 
but  has  rejected  it  as  an  enter¬ 
prise  network  operating  system 
because  the  domain  directory 
model  just  doesn’t  work  well  in 
the  wide  area.  Also,  the  cost  of 
ownership  is  too  high,  Graham 
said. 

“A  move  to  Windows  NT 
would  mean  tripling  my  sup¬ 
port  staff,  and  I’d  have  to  up¬ 
grade  a  lot  of  equipment.  By 
contrast,  NetWare  5.0,  since  it 
has  just  10  million  lines  of 
code,  can  run  on  a  486  server 
with  64M  bytes  of  RAM,”  he 
said. 

“The  upgrade  costs  to  convert 
to  NT  would  be  incredible: 
$15,000  to  $20,000  per  server, 
and  we’d  have  to  upgrade  at 


least  20  of  our  servers,"  Gra¬ 
ham  said. 

Robert  De  Cardenas,  network 
coordinator  at  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  in  Tallahassee, 
agreed.  He  has  been  beta¬ 
testing  NetWare  5.0  since  early 
spring  and  cited  its  lower  total 
cost  of  ownership,  native 
TCP/IP  and  NDS  as  compelling 
reasons  the  court  chose  a  Net¬ 
Ware  upgrade  over  a  migration 
to  NT. 

“It  costs  us  about  20%  less 
to  own  and  manage  NetWare 
than  it  would  to  move  to  NT,” 
De  Cardenas  said. 

Bob  Sakakeeny,  an  analyst  at 
Aberdeen  Group,  Inc.  in 
Boston,  said  he  estimates  a 
“30%  to  40%  cost  increment 
associated  with  managing  NT 
domain  directories.  The  time 
and  resources  presently  needed 
to  configure  and  manage  NT  for 
the  enterprise  are  prohibitive. 
This  includes  the  cost  of  adding 
servers,  network  management 
personnel,  new  switches  and 
routers.  ”□ 


NetWare  5.0  pricing  represents  a  10% 
increase  from  NetWare  4.0  pricing 


PRODUCT 

PRICE 

NetWare  5.0  server, 
five-user  license 

$1,195 

25-user  license 

$2,750 

50-user  license 

$4,125 

100-user  license 

$6,995 

250-user  license 

$13,495 

500-user  license 

$26,995 

Source:  Novell.  Inc.,  Orem,  Utah 


Trend  Micro  and  Check  Pei 

Software  deliver 
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vanliai  /  fop  the  Internet  Age. 


Here's  why  Checkpoint  Software"  and  other  leading  Internet  companies  are  working  with  Trend  Micro's 
virus  protection  technology  for  their  enterprise  customers: 

Trend  InterScan  VirusWall®  protection  is  OPSEC  Certified.  So  it  integrates  seamlessly  with  Check  Point  Software's 
market-leading  FireWall-F  for  all  platforms. 


Trend  offers  proven  best-of-breed  performance  ot  the  gateway 

Trend  blocks  spam  and  enables  content  filtering 

Trend  detects  known  and  unknown  malicious  applets 

Trend  Virus  Control  System  (Trend  VCS™)  provides  web-based  central  management 

Trend  products  are  directory-enabled  for  easy  infrastructure  integration 

Trend  uses  COM/DCOM  architecture  for  ultimate  scalability 

Trend  integrates  directly  with  Internet-ready  groupware 

Trend  support  is  global,  Internet-enabled,  and  real  time 


To  learn  more  about  how  Trend 
InterScan  VirusWall  works 
with  FireWall-1  to  deliver 
superior  border  security,  visit 
http://www.antivirus.com/cpfw1.htm. 
Or  call  1-877-TREND  AV  (873-6328). 


TREND 

MICRO 


Because  Central  Control  is  the  Only  Virus  Control™ 


Check  Point 


OPSEC 
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iwerBuilder  upgrade  focuses  on  Web 


By  David  Orenstdn 
Los  Angeles 


with  some  developers  considering 
jumping  ship  for  more  Web-sawy  tools, 
Powersoft  last  week  announced  several 


Internet  enhancements  to  PowerBuilder 
—  software  that  once  pioneered 
client/server  development. 

Some  developers  at  Powersoft’s  user 
conference  said  they  tempered  their  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  others  were  more  inclined 


to  believe  that  PowerBuilder  has  a  bright 
future  in  the  Internet  age.  To  inspire  that 
belief,  Powersoft’s  parent  company, 
Sybase,  Inc.  in  Emeryville,  Calif., 
promised  users  software  —  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  this  fall  —  that  will  instantly  convert 
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THEM: 


or 

Process. 


DELOITTE 

CONSULTING: 

Strategy,  Technology 
and  Process. 


Some  consulting  firms  specialize  in  strategy.  Others  are  content 
to  focus  on  technology.  A  few  know  the  importance  of  process. 
But  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  we’re  the  only  one 
committed  to  the  seamless  integration  of  all  three. 

At  Deloitte  Consulting,  we  believe  that  it’s 
changing  the  way  your  people  work  with  any  new 
strategy  or  technology  that  ensures  the  full  returns 
promised  by  those  strategies  and  technologies. 

Our  collaborative  working  style  and  ability  to  get 
your  entire  organization  -  from  the  corner  offices 
to  the  cubicles  -  to  buy  into  changes  at  hand 
turn  those  promises  into  results. 

Results  you  can  count  on  today. 
And  build  on  tomorrow. 


A  very  different  approach.  For  very  different  results. 


Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting 

Group 


www.dtcg.com 


PowerBuilder  applications  to  Java  appli¬ 
cations  that  can  run  on  Java  virtual 
machines,  including  Web  browsers. 

The  company  also  announced  a  new 
version  of  its  PowerJ  tool,  as  well  as  an 
application  server.  Analyst  Larry  Perlstein 
at  Dataquest  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  said  the 
PowerBuilder-to-Java  software,  dubbed 
the  Web  Deployment  Kit,  will  serve  as  a 
stopgap  until  the  company  comes  out 
with  stronger  tools  for  distributed 
computing  later  next  year. 


FALLING  DOWN 


PowerBuilder  sales  estimates 


1995 

1996 

1997 


■  $118. 9M 
H  $135. 3M 
$92.6M 


Total  current  licenses: 

More  than  400,000 

Source:  Dataquest,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


In  Aurora,  Colo.,  businesses  soon  may 
be  able  to  handle  municipal  taxes  and  li¬ 
censes  online  if  the  kit  can  quickly  and 
inexpensively  move  the  city’s  current 
PowerBuilder  applications  onto  the  Web, 
according  to  city  application  programmer 
Dany  Santee.  “It  just  opens  up  where 
management  wants  to  go  without  in- 
house  Java  training,”  he  said. 

Shaun  Twist,  corporate  information 
manager  at  AgPro  Grain  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  called  the  kit  “absolutely  in¬ 
credible.”  AgPro  developers  had  been 
faced  with  either  rewriting  a  Power¬ 
Builder  grain-accounting  system  in  a 
Web-enabled  language  or  using  Citrix 
Systems,  Inc.’s  WinFrame  to  deliver  to 
thin  clients.  Twist  said  he  wonders  about 
the  performance  of  the  applications  on 
client  machines  with  28.8K  bit/sec.  dial¬ 
up  connections. 

CONCEPT  PRAISED 

Guy  Gardner,  chief  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  scientist  at  Dynamic  Healthcare 
Technologies,  Inc.,  which  is  currently  al¬ 
pha-testing  the  kit,  said  its  performance 
exceeds  that  of  WinFrame  and  Symantec 
Corp.’s  PCAnywhere.  Dynamic,  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  makes  reporting  soft¬ 
ware  for  pathology  labs  and  hospitals. 

Most  users  praised  the  concept  of  the 
conversion  kit,  which  is  based  on  Corel 
Corp.’s  J Bridge  tool.  But  some,  such  as 
Jon  Rice  at  Sony  Corp.  Electronics,  want¬ 
ed  to  see  more.  “If  it  works,  we’ll  proba¬ 
bly  want  to  use  it  with  any  application,” 
said  Rice,  a  senior  applications  analyst. 
Both  Rice  and  Twist  said  they  have  been 
forced  to  consider  alternatives  to 
PowerBuilder  to  reach  the  Web.  Sybase 
also  announced  several  other  products  at 
the  conference  that  were  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  its  Internet  appeal  to  users  it  may 
otherwise  lose. 

PowerBuilder  6.5  and  PowerJ  2.5, 
available  for  $2,995  and  $1,495, 
respectively,  now  include  Sybase’s 
PowerSite  Web  site  tool.  All  three  tools 
will  be  bundled  this  fall  in  its  Enterprise 
Application  Studio.  □ 


Lets  get  this  straight: 

You  use  the  same  NIC  in  your  $15,000  server 
that  you  use  in  your  $2,000  PC?? 


Maybe  we  should  talk  about  this 


3Com  Server  Networking 

All  NICs  are  not  created  equal. 
When  connecting  a  mission  critical 
server  to  your  network,  you  need  a 

The  Fast  EtherLink®  10/100 


-  Server  NIC 


,  Self-Healing  Drivers. 

Resilient  Server  Links. 
Lifetime  Limited  Warranty. 


{  Buy  two  Fast  EtherLink  Server  NICs  for  just  $139! } 
1 -888-906-3 COM,  ext.  130. 

NIC  that  won’t  let  your  server  link 
fail.  One  that  can  solve  problems 
before  they  start.  One  with  redun¬ 
dant  connections.  In  short  -  a  3Com® 
Server  NIC.  Only  3Com  Server  NICs 
feature  Self-Healing  Drivers,  making 
unexpected  failures  a  thing  of  the 
past.  And  with  Resilient  Server  Links, 
you’ve  got  maximum  server  uptime. 
It’s  all  part  of  the  3Com  complete 
server  networking  solution,  backed 
by  a  lifetime  limited  warranty. 

Glad  we  had  this  talk. 
Visit  www.3com.com/serv e r nic/cw 
for  more  information  on  3Com 
Server  NICs,  or  call  us  at 
1-88S-906-3C0M,  ext  243. 
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More  connected. 
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Top  ioo  revisited 


FRANK  HAYES 


WELL,  I  ASKED  FOR  IT,  With  my 

list  of  the  top  ioo  IT  products 
of  the  20th  century.  And  you 
let  me  have  it. 

I’m  still  digging  my  way  through 
the  landslide  of  responses.  In  the  first 
week  after  my  column 
was  published,  you 
came  up  with  nearly 
ioo  more  products 
and  technologies  you 
thought  belonged  on 
the  list. 

But  in  your  collec¬ 
tive  judgment,  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  IT  products 
were  highly  conspicuous  by  their  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  list.  This  time,  you  get 
your  say. 

IMS  and  CICS  were  so  closely  tied  to 
IBM’s  System  360  mainframes  that  I 
figured  they  shouldn’t  be  listed  sepa¬ 
rately.  You,  um,  clarified  that  for  me. 
IMS  and  Cobol  are  “the  backbone  duo 
of  every  major  DP  shop  I  have  ever 
been  in,”  one  reader  said. 


“IMS  was  amazing.  It  put  a  wall  of 
software  and  constraints,  managed  by 
experts,  between  bug-writing  program¬ 
mers  and  critical  corporate  databases,” 
another  said.  And  still  another:  “Have 
you  ever  tried  to  design  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  bill-of-materials  database 
using  a  relational  model?” 

And  CICS?  “Probably  the 
most  important  single  piece 
of  software  IBM  wrote.” 
“Without  CICS  there  would 


It's  nice  to  stop  now  and 
then  to  see  how  much 
history  we  cart  around. 


be  no  3270s  or  DB2.” 

“The  granddaddy  of  anything  and 
everything  that’s  online.” 

I  left  out  Digital’s  VMS  operating  sys¬ 
tem  because  it  was  also  closely  tied  to 
its  hardware.  But  an  ex-IBMer  wrote  to 


praise  it  as  “one  of  the  best  operating 
systems  ever  built.”  And  yes,  I  did 
"screw  one  up  big  time!”  in  misnaming 
the  Digital  VAX  11/780  as  a  PDP- 
11/780. 

Seymour  Cray’s  supercomputers  for 
Control  Data  Corp.  and  Cray  Research 
have  never  been  IS  shop  mainstays,  but 
that  didn’t  stop  readers  from  nominat¬ 
ing  the  CDC  1604,  6600  and  7600, 
and  the  Cray  1. 

"Where  is  the  Cisco  router?”  another 
reader  wailed.  Oops.  No  excuses  on  that 
one.  I  should  have  included  it  —  I 
fouled  up. 

“The  metal  16-inch  printline  ruler 

was  certainly  as  beneficial  as  the  [flow¬ 
chart]  template!”  And  apparently  more 
widely  used,  especially  in  the  days  of 
tab  machines. 

Both  C  and  Perl  got 
multiple  nominations 
(though,  notably,  not 
C++).  And  though 
Unix  showed  up  on 
the  list  as  Linux, 

Xenix  and  Ultrix,  that 
wasn’t  enough  for 

one  true  believer:  “It  is  from  where  all 
else  flows.  Any  of  the  earlier  [operating 
system]  incarnations  can  be  viewed  as 
precursors  to  which  Unix  filled  the  void 
in  functionality  and  ‘nice  to  haves.’  ” 

Amen  and  hallelujah,  brother!  But 


Unix  and  the  languages  it  begat  didn’t 
hit  IS  shops  in  a  big  way  until  well  into 
this  decade. 

Unaccountably,  lots  of  people  men¬ 
tioned  the  Commodore  64.  “It  may  not 
be  a  real  IT  item,  but  you  can’t  just 
ignore  it!”  one  reader  said. 

And  fans  of  the  legendary  Xerox  Star 
said  it  “had  tremendous  impact”;  it  was 
Xerox  that  was  “responsible  for  the 
GUI,  window  managers  and  the  mouse 
—  not  Apple  or  Microsoft.”  Well,  strictly 
speaking,  the  mouse  came  from  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  the  graphi¬ 
cal  user  interface  (GUI)  came  from 
Symbolics,  and  the  Star  never  showed 
up  in  any  IS  shop  outside  Xerox.  But 
it’s  a  nice  thought. 

One  reader  even  nominated  the  Sher¬ 
man  Antitrust  Act  (but  didn’t  specify 
the  IBM,  AT&T  or  Microsoft  implemen¬ 
tation). 

Yes,  I’m  still  listening.  And  you  can 
still  find  the  complete  list  on  the  Web  at 
www.computerworld.com/more. 

Check  it  out.  We  spend  so  much  time 
putting  out  fires  that  it’s  nice  to  stop 
now  and  then  to  see  how  far  we’ve 
come  and  how  much  history  we  still 
cart  around  with  us  each  day.  □ 


Hayes  is  Computerworld’s  staff  colum¬ 
nist.  His  Internet  address  is  jrank_hayes 
@  cw.com. 


Java  joust  continues 


Microsoft  Corp.  reiterated  in  court  papers 
last  week  that  its  implementation  of  the  Java 
programming  language  complies  with  the 
contract  it  signed  with  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

Sun  is  suing  Microsoft,  accusing  it  of  violating 
the  terms  in  its  Java  license  by  adding  Windows-only 
features  to  Java.  A  hearing  is  slated  for  Sept.  4  in  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

Novell  seeks  NetWare  apps 
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Customer:  Comdata  Corp.,  Brentwood, 
Tenn. 


Prime  contractor:  IBM,  Somers,  N.Y. 
Terms:  $150  million,  through  April  2005 

Highlights:  IBM  will  manage  Comdata’s 
data  centers  at  three  locations,  as  well  as  net¬ 
works,  desktop  management  and  disaster  recovery. 
Comdata  is  an  information  services  firm  for  17,000 
trucking  companies  and  8,000  truck  stops. 


Figuring  that  software  companies  are  more  likely  to 
develop  applications  for  its  operating  system  if  it  owns 
a  piece  of  them,  Novell,  Inc.  recently  invested  $10  mil¬ 
lion  in  four  networking  companies.  They  are:  Evergreen 
Internet,  Inc.  in  Chandler,  Ariz.;  GlobalCast  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  in  Fremont,  Calif.;  NetPro  Computing 
Corp.  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.;  and  NetVision,  Inc.  in  Orem, 
Utah.  Novell  officials  estimate  there  are  more  than  300 
third-party  applications  available  for  NetWare  4.x  and 
the  forthcoming  5.0  release. 

GeoCities  settles  complaint 

In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  (FTC)  first  case  in¬ 
volving  Internet  privacy,  top-10  Web  site  GeoCities  has 
reached  a  settlement  over  a  complaint  that  the  site  dis¬ 
closed  users’  demographic  information  to  advertisers 
—  despite  assuring  users  that  such  data  wouldn't  be 
released  without  their  permission.  Under  the  settle¬ 
ment,  GeoCities  must  post  a  prominent  privacy  state¬ 
ment,  allow  users  to  access  and  remove  their  data,  and 
obtain  parental  consent  before  collecting  any  informa¬ 
tion  Lorn  children  12  and  under.  The  Santa  Monica, 
Calif,  company  said  it  denied  the  FTC's  charges  but 
wanted  to  settle  the  matter  quickly. 


Solaris  queue  forms  . . . 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  last  week  decided  to  make  its 
Solaris  operating  system  available  free  to  noncommer¬ 
cial  developers  and  was  deluged  by  more  than  18,000 
requests.  It  warned  students  and  scientific  research 
firms  to  expect  significant  delays  when  ordering  a  free 
copy  from  www.sun.com.  Sun’s  move  is  being  seen  as 
a  riposte  to  the  freeware  Unix,  Linux,  and  its  rapidly 
growing  popularity. 

. . .  and  score  another  for  Linux 

Yet  another  product  appeared  for  the  Linux  operating 
system  last  week:  a  suite  of  directory  products  from  In- 
nosoft  International,  Inc.  in  West  Covina,  Calif.  The 
suite  includes  a  directory  server,  a  proxy  server  and  a 
client  software  development  kit.  It  is  shipping  now  for 
Red  Hat  Software,  Inc.’s  Linux  5.1.  Pricing  wasn't  avail¬ 
able.  (For  more  about  Linux,  see  pages  30  and  43.) 

Microsoft  updates  buq  patch 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  posted  updated  security 
patches  for  the  long  filename  bug  that  can  affect  its 


Outlook  98  messaging  and  collaboration  software  and 
Outlook  Express  4.x.  Microsoft  also  warned  users  that 
a  purported  fix  circulating  via  an  E-mail  attachment 
doesn’t  fix  the  problem.  Meanwhile,  Microsoft  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  beta  version  of  Outlook  2000  is  ship¬ 
ping. 

Free  stuff  for  your  site 

The  Dow  Jones  Publications  Library  in  New  York  now 
has  a  program  that  will  allow  public  Web  sites  and  cor¬ 
porate  intranets  to  search  its  news  library  and  archives 
for  free.  Site  editors  can  use  a  special  tool  kit  to  devel¬ 
op  links  to  the  library.  Searches  are  free,  but  full  arti¬ 
cles  cost  $2.95  each.  The  library  includes  archives  for 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  numerous  other  publica¬ 
tions. 

SHORT  TAKES  The  Microsoft  Network  (www. 
msn.com)  inadvertently  blocked  legitimate  mail  being 
sent  by  some  MSN  users  last  week  after  it  reconfig¬ 
ured  its  mail  servers  to  block  spam.  . .  .  IBM  has  un¬ 
veiled  a  new  ThinkPad  600  notebook.  It  has  a  233- 
MHz  Intel  Corp.  Pentium  II  processor,  a  i2.i-in. 
active-matrix  display  and  CD-ROM,  and  weighs  4.7 

pounds.  Pricing  starts  at  $3,199 _ Year  2000  project 

milestones  have  slipped  by  an  average  of  12%,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  of  IT  managers  at  n6  companies  and 
14  government  agencies  conducted  by  Cap  Gemini 
America  LLC  in  New  York. . . .  Netscape  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.  last  week  introduced  Process  Man¬ 
ager  i.o,  designed  to  help  companies  create  and  man¬ 
age  workflow  applications  to  be  used  over  extranets. 
Due  this  fall,  pricing  begins  at  $9,995.  .  .  .  This  week, 
Unisys  Corp.  will  announce  a  three-year,  multimillion- 
dollar  outsourcing  contract  with  Integrated  Health 
Services,  Inc.,  which  operates  2,000  health  care  fa¬ 
cilities  in  47  states. 
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Category:  Data  Warehousing 


So  much  business  data.  Scattered  in  so  many 
places  throughout  your  company  Is  it  any  wonder 
you  find  it  difficult  to  provide  access  to  consistent, 
reliable,  and  timely  information  to  fuel  effective 
decisions?  The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution — 
from  the  world’s  leading  decision  support 
provider — helps  you  meet  the  challenge. 

What’s  more,  we’ll  guide  you  every  step  of  the 
way — from  getting  started  to  managing  your 
data  warehouse.  One  solution  brings  you  the 
approach,  technology,  and  resources  you  need. 
Well  provide  the  entire  solution,  or  integrate  easily 
with  your  existing  technologies. 

The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution  lets  you 
provide  a  single  version  of  the  truth  to  your  entire 
business  community  ..as  you  make  optimal  use  of 
your  existing  hardware,  software,  and  data. 

The  Data  Warehousing  Product  of  the  Year 

See  for  yourself  why  200,000  IT  managers  named 
the  SAS  solution  their  Data  Warehousing  Product 
of  the  Year... for  two  years  running.  Visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/dw  for  more  information  and  to 
request  a  free  SAS  Data  Warehousing  mouse  pad. 
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rier  strike  rings  warning  bells 


►  Corporate  users  realize  need  for  network  backup  plans 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


last  week’s  short  labor  strike 
against  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  re¬ 
minded  business  customers 
that  they  can  be  left  up  the 
proverbial  creek  without  a  local 
carrier  alternative. 

Fortunately,  the  strike  by 
73,000  workers  against  the  New 
York-based  carrier  lasted  only 
two  days,  posing  no  significant 
disruptions,  Bell  Atlantic  and 
several  large  customers  said. 

However,  the  strike  alerted 
corporate  users  to  the  need  for 
a  network  backup  plan  during 
strikes. 

But  users  bemoaned  the 
dearth  of  alternatives  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  telephone  monopolies, 
which  have  competitors  only  in 
the  largest  cities.  And  even 
those  competitive  local  ex¬ 
change  carriers  usually  depend 
on  the  Baby  Bells  for  their  ser¬ 
vices. 

“None  of  the  alternative  carri-  t 


ers  have  truly  ubiquitous  ser¬ 
vice,”  said  Scott  Matluck,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Communications 
Managers  Association  (CM A),  a 
large  user  group  based  in  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.J. 

“This  time  the  strike  was  at 
Bell  Atlantic.  But  next  time  it 


will  be  another  carrier,  and 
that’s  the  reason  a  lot  of  our 
CMA  companies  have  tried  for 
years  to  diversify  services,”  he 
said. 

Even  in  Manhattan,  with  its 
Wall  Street  brokers  and  large 
banks,  the  alternative  carriers 


don’t  wire  every  building, 
Maduck  said. 

John  Cunnane,  manager  of 
distributed  systems  at  Insur¬ 
ance  Services  Office,  Inc.,  said 
he  hasn’t  been  able  to  find  an 
alternative  local  carrier  for  his 
corporate  headquarters  in  Pearl 
River,  N.Y. 

Cunnane  has  arranged  for 
MFS,  a  WorldCom,  Inc.  sub¬ 
sidiary,  to  direct  20%  of  his 
company’s  traffic  into  a  Man¬ 
hattan-based  insurance  data¬ 
base,  but  he  said  the  company 
couldn’t  operate  without  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  service. 

PLAN  OF  ACTION 

“Obviously,  we  didn’t  see  the 
impact  of  a  nasty,  drawn-out 
strike,  but  it  was  a  warning  to 
network  managers  to  look  at 
where  you  can  cost-effectively 
have  backup,”  said  Jeff  Hafer,  a 
board  member  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Communications  Associ¬ 
ation,  a  large  user  group  based 
in  Dallas. 

Hafer  and  analysts  suggested 


several  ways  for  users  to  deal 
with  strikes  against  local  ex¬ 
change  carriers: 

■  Lobby  upper  management  to 
locate  offices  in  areas  where  al¬ 
ternative  carriers  operate. 

■  Through  user  groups,  lobby 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  Congress  to 
provide  a  more  competitive 
landscape. 

■  Keep  in  close  touch  with  your 
local  Baby  Bell  service  represen¬ 
tative  —  before  an  expected 
strike  —  to  explain  your  compa¬ 
ny’s  needs  and  to  see  if  orders 
for  new  services  will  be  delayed. 

Matluck  said  the  tentative  la¬ 
bor  contract  should  have  cov¬ 
ered  five  years  instead  of  two  to 
give  business  customers  a 
greater  sense  of  security. 

A  Bell  Atlantic  spokesman 
said  the  strike  didn’t  jeopardize 
voice  and  data  services  but  dis¬ 
rupted  some  directory  assis¬ 
tance  and  delayed  processing  of 
new  service  orders  for  two  days. 

The  spokesman  said  the  car¬ 
rier  has  good  labor  relations,  so 
business  customers  should  have 
confidence  that  the  unionized 
carrier  can  provide  reliable  ser¬ 
vice,  even  when  the  new  con¬ 
tract  expires.  □ 


Lawmakers  to  vote  on  spam  bills 

►  As  California  tackles  E-mail  issue,  some  debate  Antislamming  Act 


By  Roberta  Fusaro 


in  the  latest  state  to  tackle  the 
issue  of  unsolicited  E-mail,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  lawmakers  this  week  are 
slated  to  vote  on  two  bills  that 
would  give  Internet  service 
providers  and  their  customers 
the  right  to  block  spam. 

Coming  up  for  vote  this  week 
is  a  bill  that  would  let  Internet 
service  providers  determine 
policies  for  sending  unsolicited 
E-mail  advertisements  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Another  measure  to  be 
voted  on  this  week  would  re¬ 
quire  E-mail  marketers  to  tag 
pornographic  messages  and  in¬ 
clude  contact  information  for 
users  who  want  to  stop  receiv¬ 
ing  the  messages. 

The  California  proposals  and 
recent  moves  in  Congress  are 
part  of  an  ongoing  debate  about 
the  rights  of  advertisers  and  the 
demands  of  Internet  service 
providers  and  E-mail  users. 

Direct  marketers  don’t  want  a 
legal  block  on  a  cost-effective 
means  of  doing  business.  And 
Internet  service  providers  are 


Spam  is  one  reason 
businesses  don't  use  free 

E-mail  services.  Page  33 


afraid  they’ll  have  to  bear  the  fi¬ 
nancial  brunt  of  carrying  and 
filtering  spam. 

Some  antispam  advocates 
and  Internet  providers  are  still 
concerned  about  a  recent  en¬ 
dorsement  by  a  U.S.  House 
subcommittee  of  a  spam-related 
amendment  to  the  Consumer 
Antislamming  Act. 

Junk  E-mailers  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  identify  themselves  in 
messages  and  would  be  fined 
up  to  $15,000  for  using  fake  re¬ 
turn  E-mail  addresses. 

But  antispammers  say  the  bill 
(HR  3888)  would  provide  a 
mechanism  by  which  spam¬ 
mers  could  send  a  high  volume 
of  E-mail  legally. 

A  version  of  the  bill  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  will  be 
considered  by  the  House  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  next  month. 

Washington-based  attorney 
Ray  Everett-Church,  a  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Coalition  Against 
Unsolicited  Commercial  E-mail, 
said  the  bill  as  written  sends  the 
message  that  spam  is  a  reason¬ 
able  method  of  marketing. 

Spam  today  is  dominated  by 
those  who  can  generate  remark¬ 
able  volumes  of  junk  E-mail  — 
sometimes  millions  of  mes¬ 


sages  per  day  —  with  just  a  PC 
and  an  Internet  connection, 
Everett-Church  said.  Companies 
usually  equip  their  networks 
based  on  the  number  of  users 
and  projected  use,  he  said,  and 
spam  can  throw  that  equation 
way  off. 

In  the  House  version  of  the 
bill,  spammers  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  add  the  phrase,  “This 
message  is  unsolicited  commer¬ 
cial  E-mail”  to  the  body  of  their 
E-mail  ad. 

But  Steve  Dougherty,  director 
of  Internet  operations  at  Earth- 
Link  Network,  Inc.  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  said  searching  the  body 
of  E-mail  messages  for  those  fil¬ 
tering  tags  would  be  like  re¬ 
questing  your  mail  carrier  to 
peek  at  your  personal  letters. 

Searching  for  tags  will  mean 
more  processing  work  for  the 
service  provider  and  will  force 
the  company  to  spend  more  on 
network  maintenance,  said 
Scott  Chasin,  chief  technology 
officer  at  Colorado  Springs- 
based  USA.NET,  a  provider  of 
Web-based  E-mail  to  about  4.5 
million  subscribers. 

“The  bill  doesn’t  address  the 
real  issue:  Spam  is  clogging  up 
the  Internet,”  Chasin  said.  □ 


Mail  moods 

A  poll  conducted  earlier  this  year  indicates  that  a  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  Internet  users  aren’t  sure  that  legislation  is  the  way  to  han¬ 
dle  unsolicited  commercial  E-mail,  or  spam. 

Most  of  the  more  than  2,000  respondents  to  the  survey  by 
Esearch,  a  market  research  firm 
that  collects  data  via  E-mail,  said 
they  receive  unsolicited  E-mail 
occasionally  or  often. 

When  asked  if  the  messages 
offended  them,  77%  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  answered  yes.  But 
most  of  those  who  were  offend¬ 
ed  also  said  they  will  read  a 
piece  of  spam  mail  depending 
on  the  topic  indicated  in  the 
header  field. 

“Spam  is  a  hot  topic,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  people  have 
strong  opinions  [about  it],  they 
are  not  acting  consistently,”  said 
Janet  Westergaard,  president  of 
Esearch  in  Rancho  Palos  Verdes, 

Calif. 

Although  most  of  the  respondents  indicated  a  strong  dislike  for 
unsolicited  E-mail,  32%  said  it  shouldn’t  be  regulated,  and  22% 
said  they  weren’t  sure  if  it  should  be.  The  remainder  supported 
spam  regulations. 

The  survey  results  indicate  there  is  a  point  at  which  users  will  tol¬ 
erate  spam,  she  said,  which  may  be  important  information  for  com¬ 
panies  that  use  opt-in  newsletters  and  mail  lists  to  get  information 
to  customers. 

But  it  is  still  a  hard  line  for  a  marketer  to  draw.  One  company  may 
send  marketing  messages  occasionally,  “but  you  can’t  control  what 
others  are  doing,”  Westergaard  said. 

—  Roberta  Fusaro 


Should  there  be  some 
regulations  on 
unsolicited  E-mail? 


Base:  E-mail  poll  of  2,041  people; 
margin  of  error  +/-2% 

Source:  Esearch,  Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  Calif. 
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HI  5.0  Beta  2  to  ship  this  week 


►  Microsoft  works 
overtime  to  get  late 
version  out  the  door 

By  Sharon  Gaudin 
and  Laura  DiDio 


A  draft  Microsoft  press  release 
dated  Aug.  19  says  the  company 
will  ship  Beta  2  of  its  long- 
anticipated  Windows  NT  5.0 
operating  system  on  Wednes¬ 
day. 

The  release,  provided  to  Com¬ 
pute  rworld  by  a  source  who  was 
briefed  by  Microsoft,  also  says 
that  in  Beta  2,  Microsoft  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  will  “de¬ 
liver  standards-based  Internet 
printing  functionality”  (the  In¬ 
ternet  Printing  Protocol)  for  the 
workstation  and  server  versions 
of  NT  5.0.  A  Microsoft  spokes¬ 
woman  confirmed  the  printer 
plans. 

Beta  2  originally  was  slated  to 
ship  in  June  but  was  postponed 
for  further  cleanup.  Users  are 
hoping  the  extra  wait  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  full  slate  of  promised 
features  and  few  bugs. 

“The  earlier  beta  performed 


poorly,”  said  Thad  Hymel,  chief 
technologist  for  the  Vision 
2000  project  at  Hibernia  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  in  New  Orleans. 
“And  Microsoft  has  to  do  better 
because  30  million-plus  lines  of 
code  means  a  lot  of  debugging 
if  there  are  problems.” 

Mike  Nash,  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  director  of 
marketing  for  NT 
Server  and  infra¬ 
structure  products, 
said  the  NT  5.0 
beta  is  “feature- 
complete  and  will 
incorporate  every¬ 
thing  we’ve  pro¬ 
mised  customers, 
including  the  Ac¬ 
tive  Directory  and 
IntelliMirror."  The 
IntelliMirror  feature 
is  especially  crucial  to  business¬ 
es,  because  it  gives  them  a  “fol¬ 
low  me”  roaming  capability  that 
lets  users  log  on  from  anywhere 
on  the  network  and  access  their 
full  configuration. 

But  there  are  some  key  pieces 
of  functionality  in  Beta  2  that 
aren’t  complete,  Nash  said. 

Facilities  such  as  Windows 


Terminal  Server  —  also  known 
as  Hydra  —  “are  in  the  [Beta  2] 
build,”  Nash  said,  “but  we 
haven’t  turned  on  the  interface 
to  let  all  the  beta  testers  use  it.” 
Instead,  a  smaller  subset  of  cus¬ 
tomers  will  test  Windows  Ter¬ 
minal  Server. 

Other  minor 
Windows  NT  5.0 
features  that  aren’t 
yet  complete  in¬ 
clude  a  software  fa¬ 
cility  that  is  similar 
to  the  one  in  Win¬ 
dows  98  that  lets 
users  pull  patches 
and  updates  off 
the  World  Wide 
Web  and  the  hot 
docking  capability. 

After  Beta  2 
ships  to  200,000 
to  300,000  customers,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  will  fine  tune  some  of  it 
and  finish  issues  such  as  Win¬ 
dows  updates  and  new  user 
tours,  Nash  said.  Dan  Kusnet- 
zky,  an  analyst  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  said  Microsoft  should 
use  Beta  2  to  show  off  all  the 
features  that  it  promised.  □ 


Hibernia  National's 
Thad  Hymel 


Fleet  data  warehouse  to  go  live 


►  Complexity  put  project  six  months  behind 


By  Stewart  Deck 


six  months  after  it  had  hoped 
to  have  its  data  warehouse  proj¬ 
ect  up  and  running,  Fleet 
Financial  Group,  Inc.  will  begin 
using  the  system  next  month 
for  targeted  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Complexity  delayed  the  $37 
million  project,  said  Randall 


Grossman,  senior  vice  president 
and  director  of  customer  data 
management  and  analysis  at 
Boston-based  Fleet.  “It  wasn’t 
that  any  one  thing  slowed  us 
down  —  it  just  turned  out  to  be 
a  lot  more  work  at  each  step 
dong  the  way  than  we  had  an¬ 
ticipated,"  Grossman  said. 

The  system  will  take  cus¬ 


tomer  and  transaction  data 
from  34  sources  —  including 
automated  teller  machines,  tele¬ 
phone  banking,  deposits,  loans 
and  investments  —  and  send  it 
to  a  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
staging  server.  The  data  is  then 
standardized  and  loaded  on  to  a 
pair  of  Sun  6000  servers  run¬ 
ning  Informix  Corp.’s  Dynamic 
Server  software. 


Beginning  next  month,  the 
warehouse  will  assist  Fleet  — 
the  10th  largest  bank  in  the 
U.S.  —  in  its  customer  reten¬ 
tion,  marketing  and  cross-sales 
efforts.  Grossman  said  if  Fleet 
can  keep  just  2%  more  of  its 
top  customers  from  leaving,  it 
will  “be  worth  $20  million  a 
year  to  us.” 


“For  banks,  there  are  three 
marketing  objectives:  acquire, 
retain  and  upsell,”  said  Mitch 
Kramer,  an  analyst  at  Patricia 
Seybold  Group  in  Boston.  “By 
consolidating  the  tons  of  cus¬ 
tomer  information  banks  have, 
they  can  run  predictive  model¬ 
ing  that  can  help  the  marketing 
like  crazy.” 

Fleet’s  data  warehouse  has 
close  to  350G  bytes  of  data. 
That  is  expected  to  swell  to  4T 
bytes  in  the  next  year.  It  will  be 
used  to  hold  three  years’  worth 
of  customer  and  account-level 
data  and  13  months  of  transac¬ 
tion-level  data. 

The  project  also  includes  two 
data  marts  and  analysis  tools 
from  SAS  Institute,  Inc.  in 
Cary,  N.C.,  and  Boston-based 
Exchange  Applications,  Inc. 

By  year’s  end,  the  system  will 
have  more  than  150  users  and 
could  grow  to  as  many  as  2,000 
bank  analysts  and  possibly  cus¬ 
tomer  service  staffers  by  the 
end  of  next  year.  “After  10  years 
of  acquiring  and  consolidating 
[banks  and  other  businesses], 
we  began  asking,  ‘How  can  we 
leverage  this  franchise  that 
we’ve  built?’  ”  Grossman  said. 
“This  is  a  good  way  to  begin.”  □ 


"It  just  turned  out  to  be  a  lot 
more  work  at  each  step  along  the 
way  than  we  had  anticipated." 

-  Randall  Grossman, 

Fleet  Financial 


IBM  spins  off  customer 
relationship  products 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


ibm’s  creation  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  software  company  that  will 
focus  on  customer  relationship 
management  products  high¬ 
lights  the  growing  emphasis 
companies  are  placing  on  pro¬ 
tecting  and  extending  their  rela¬ 
tionships  with  customers. 

IBM  last  week  said  it  will 
spin  off  its  entire  customer  re¬ 
lationship  technology  and  ser¬ 
vices  portfolio,  as  well  as  relat¬ 
ed  products. 

The  products  come  from 
IBM’s  January  acquisition  of 
Software  Artistry  and  the  1995 
purchase  of  Early,  Cloud  &  Co., 
both  vendors  of  customer  rela¬ 
tionship  management  software. 

An  autonomous  unit  will  al¬ 
low  IBM  to  better  focus  on  the 
booming  demand  for  customer 
relationship  management  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services,  said  Linda 
Sanford,  general  manager  of 
IBM’s  Global  Industries  group, 
which  is  creating  the  new  com¬ 
pany. 

Market  researcher  Dataquest 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  estimated 
that  the  U.S.  market  for  such 
services  will  reach  $2  billion  per 
year  by  the  end  of  this  year  and 
grow  to  nearly  $3.5  billion  by 
2001  (see  chart). 

“It  certainly  makes  us  feel 
better  about  our  decision,”  to 
buy  customer  relationship  tech¬ 
nology  from  Software  Artistry 

Customer  relationship 
technology  includes 
computer/telephony 
integration,  and  call  center 
and  sales  force 
automation. 

about  two  years  ago,  said  Mari¬ 
on  Kolb,  director  of  customer 
support  services  at  Companion 
Technologies,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
of  Columbia,  S.C. 

The  company  uses  customer 
relationship  management  prod¬ 
ucts  to  help  its  call  center  repre¬ 
sentatives  handle  service  calls 
from  customers  around  the 
country.  “We  now  know  for  sure 
we  are  going  to  get  the  kind  of 
service  and  support”  they  need 
going  forward,  Kolb  said. 

Customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  technologies  and  ser¬ 
vices  are  aimed  at  helping 
corporations  use  information 
gathered  from  various  customer 
interactions  —  such  as  those  via 
a  toll-free  number,  help  desk. 


support  lines  or  the  World  Wide 
Web. 

The  technology  includes  com¬ 
puter-telephony  integration  and 
interactive  voice-response  prod¬ 
ucts,  call-center  and  sales  force 
automation  technologies  as  well 
as  middleware  and  services  for 
integrating  and  analyzing  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  from  cus- 

U.S.  market  for  customer 
management/call  center 
services 


tomers.  Major  companies  in 
this  space  include  IBM,  NCR 
Corp.,  Unisys  Corp.  and  con¬ 
sulting  firms  such  as  Andersen 
Consulting  LLP  and  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick  LLP. 

MORE  VALUE 

Demand  for  those  products  and 
associated  services  is  growing 
primarily  because  corporations 
are  looking  for  new  ways  to  add 
value  to  their  customer  relation¬ 
ships,  said  Frank  C.  Forest,  a 
partner  at  Andersen  in  Dallas. 

Computer/telephony  integra¬ 
tion  products,  for  example,  can 
allow  call  center  staff  at  a  bank 
to  quickly  pull  up  detailed  cus¬ 
tomer  account  information 
from  a  central  database  and 
offer  new  services  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  even  while  resolving  the 
particular  call  issue. 

San  Francisco-based  software 
maker  Indus  International,  Inc. 
uses  customer  relationship  tech¬ 
nology  from  Santa  Clara,  Calif.- 
based  Vantive  Corp.  that  helps 
the  company  capture  data  about 
a  customer  right  from  contact 
initiation.  It  lets  Indus  offer 
new  services  and  upgrades 
while  giving  customers  easier 
access  to  account  information 
via  the  phone  or  the  Web,  said 
Teresa  Smith,  director  of  world¬ 
wide  customer  services. 

“It  has  driven  down  our  costs 
of  supporting  a  customer  and 
allowed  us  to  monitor  their 
needs  better,”  Smith  said.  □ 
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divvy  up  user  market 


Share,  Guide 

By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


it’s  going  to  be  a  big  iron  melting  pot 
in  the  capital  this  week. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  30 
years,  two  of  the  industry’s  oldest  large 
systems  user  groups  —  Share  and  Guide 
International  Corp.  —  will  hold  a  joint 
technology  conference  melding  the 
strengths  of  the  two  organizations. 

The  rosters  of  the  groups  —  both 
based  in  Chicago  —  are  filled  largely 
with  users  from  mainframe  shops. 
Although  Guide’s  focus  traditionally  has 
leaned  toward  management  issues, 
Share  has  tended  to  focus  more  on 

technology. 

Officials 
from  both 
organizations 
said  the  com¬ 
bined  show  is 
a  onetime  deal 
designed  to 
show  each 
group’s  sup¬ 
port  for  the 
other  and  give 
Guide  mem¬ 
bers  a  preview 
of  some  of  the 
changes  that 
are  being  made  to  its  organization  and 
conferences. 

Guide,  like  Share,  traditionally  holds 
its  own  conferences  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  Despite  the  differing  strengths  of 
Guide  and  Share,  the  shows  themselves 
have  typically  overlapped. 

The  joint  conference  will  offer  more 
sessions  based  on  each  group’s 
strengths,  sometimes  dropping  certain 
sessions  and  letting  the  other  group  take 
the  lead  in  coordinating  that  presenta¬ 
tion. 

DIVIDE  AND  CONQUER 

This  week’s  event  in  Washington  will 
mark  the  last  “general”  technical  confer¬ 
ence  sponsored  by  Guide,  according  to 
President  Ron  Higgin.  After  that,  Guide 
and  Share  will  be  “divvying  up  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  with  Guide  shows  solely  focusing 
on  information  technology  management 
areas  —  such  as  a  License  Use  Manage¬ 
ment  specification  that  it  will  preview  at 
this  week’s  show,  to  help  users  reduce 
software  license  costs. 

One  example  of  Guide’s  new  focus  is 
its  next  show  in  November  called  “En¬ 
gage  e-Commerce,”  which  will  focus  on 
how  organizations  can  leverage  legacy 
applications  to  tap  new  electronic  com¬ 
merce  opportunities. 

Share  shows  will  continue  to  focus 
largely  on  technology  deployment  and 
implementation  issues.  “The  Guide  and 
Share  management  teams  believe  this 
change  will  provide  better  overall  cover¬ 
age  of  information  technology  issues  im¬ 
pacting  the  IT  community  we  both 
serve,”  Higgin  said. 

This  week’s  agenda  also  underscores 
the  efforts  both  organizations  are  mak¬ 


ing  to  remain  relevant  to  a  mainframe 
member  base  that  also  has  to  deal  with 
issues  such  as  the  year  2000,  distributed 
computing  technologies  and  fast-grow¬ 
ing  areas  such  as  the  Internet  and  Java- 
based  computing. 

Apart  from  the  usual  sessions  orient¬ 


ed  toward  mainframe  and  midrange 
server  technologies,  for  instance,  the 
conference  will  have  sessions  focused  on 
year  2000  issues  and  topics  such  as 
IBM’s  component  broker  technology. 
Enterprise  JavaBeans. 

“Share  has  always  been  an  organiza¬ 


tion  that  reflects  what  is  important  to  its 
members,”  said  John  Bevis,  president  of 
the  2,200-member  organization  and  a 
manager  at  the  University  of  Florida’s 
Northeast  Regional  Data  Center  in 
Gainesville. 

“It  truly  is  a  user  group  built  upon  the 
skills  of  our  members.  So  as  our  mem¬ 
bers  get  involved  in  things  like  the  Inter¬ 
net,”  that  growing  interest  is  bound  to  be 
reflected  at  the  show,  he  said.  □ 


No 
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—  INTRODUCING  THE  DELL-  POWEREDGE*  6300  SERVER 


Here’s  a  novel  idea.  Not  only 
will  we  custom  build  your  Dell 
PowerEdge  6300  Inter-based 
server  from  the  ground  up,  we 
will  continue  to  help  you  manage 
it  even  after  it’s  installed. 

The  PowerEdge  6300  features  a  hot-pluggable 
design  that  allows  you  to  replace  the  hard  drive, 

PCI  cards,  power  supply  and  redundant  CPU 
cooling  fans  without  ever  taking  the  server  down. 

That’s  availability. 

This  server  also  grows  with  you.  It  can  accommodate 
up  to  four  Pentium®  II  Xeon™  processors,  4GB  of  ECC 
memory  and  seven  hot-plug  ready  PCI  slots. 

That’s  scalability. 

And,  Hewlett  Packard’s  OpenView  Network  Node 
Manager  Special  Edition  and  our  optional  Dell  Remote 
Assistant  Card-2  help  you  keep  your  network  running 
smoothly,  both  remotely  and  locally.  That’s  manageability. 

So  now  you  know  the  PowerEdge  6300  is  more  than 
capable  of  handling  your  data  center  computing  needs, 
but  here’s  the  best  feature.  Peace  of  mind.  Dell  will 
be  there  to  back  up  this  server  24  hours  a  day  if 

■ 

anything  should  go  wrong.  And  that’s  our  promise. 

! 

I 

Call  Dell  today  and  we'll  take  care  of  you.  1-800-285-6840 

| 
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www.dell.com 
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iiington  state  tries  first  antispam  case 


►  Lawsuit  could  evoke  a  hypercautious  age  of  E-mail 


By  Roberta  Fusaro 

in  what  may  be  the  first  real  test  of 
Washington  state’s  recently  enacted  anti¬ 
spam  law,  the  owner  and  three  editors  of 


an  online  newsletter  called  “TidBits”  are 
suing  an  alleged  spammer. 

The  antispam  law  prohibits  sending 
messages  that  use  a  third  party’s  domain 
name  without  permission  or  that  contain 


fraudulent  routing  or  subject-line  infor¬ 
mation.  The  law  is  a  straight  liability 
statute  that  is  now  part  of  the  state’s 
Consumer  Protection  Act. 

Seattle-based  lawyer  Brady  R.  Johnson 
on  July  17  filed  a  lawsuit  (Engst  v.  Knight) 
in  King  County  Superior  Court  against 


WorldTouch  Network,  Inc.  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Los  Angeles-based  owner, 
Christopher  Lee  Knight.  WorldTouch 
sells  Bull’s  Eye  Gold,  a  “spidering”  soft¬ 
ware  program  that  collects  E-mail 
addresses  and  generates  sales-related 
E-mail  messages  for  the  product. 

MANY  COMPLAINTS 

WorldTouch  was  at  the  center  of  numer¬ 
ous  E-mail  complaints  made  after  the 
antispam  law  was  passed,  Johnson  said. 
Adam  C.  Engst,  owner  of  “TidBits" 
(www.tidbits.com),  was  among  those  who 
were  tired  of  being  spammed  by  World- 
Touch.  He  and  his  staffers  claim  they  re¬ 
ceived  about  100  copies  of  Bull’s  Eye  ad¬ 
vertisements  after  the  antispam  law  went 
into  effect  June  n. 

Two  of  the  plaintiffs  each  seek  $500 
per  violation.  Engst  seeks  $1,000  per 
violation.  Total  damages  may  approach 
$100,000,  Johnson  said.  WorldTouch 
stopped  sending  spam  on  July  20,  days 
after  the  suit  was  filed,  he  added. 

The  lawsuit,  the  first  under  the  new 
law,  is  different  from  the  well-publicized 
spam  case  that  involved  bulk  E-mailer 
CyberPromotions  and  Internet  provider 
EarthLink,  Inc.,  said  David  Strom,  presi¬ 
dent  of  David  Strom,  Inc.,  a  messaging 
consultancy  in  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

The  Washington  state  law  is  clearly 
and  narrowly  written,  so  the  suit  directly 
addresses  the  spamming  issue,  Strom 
noted.  In  the  CyberPromotions  case, 
more  general  laws  regarding  infringe¬ 
ment  rights  were  applied  to  Internet  and 
E-mail  issues. 

ATTENTION  GETTER 

If  “TidBits”  wins  its  case,  “users  will 
have  to  pay  attention  to  how  they  send 
mail  to  other  states,  no  matter  where 
they  live,”  Strom  said,  noting  that  it 
could  become  a  logistical  nightmare. 
“On  the  other  hand,  we’re  all  frustrated 
by  floods  of  unsolicited  E-mail  that  waste 
time,  energy  and  bandwidth,”  he  said. 

Strom  said  the  case  also  points  to  a 
wider  problem:  The  lack  of  any  body  of 
law  regarding  the  Internet  and  its  use. 

Knight  is  being  served  with  court 
papers  and  a  trial  date  is  set  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  Johnson  said. 

In  the  past,  Knight  and  WorldTouch 
have  been  thrown  off  numerous  Internet 
services  and  have  had  many  accounts 
closed  down,  Johnson  said. 

Computerworld  left  several  messages  at 
WorldTouch  offices,  but  calls  weren’t 
returned. 

A  number  of  states  and  Congress  are 
considering  spam  legislation. 

Three  other  states  —  Colorado,  Neva¬ 
da  and  Maryland  —  have  passed  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  none  has  teeth,  Johnson  said. 
He  said  the  best  of  those  three  has  an 
opt-out  clause  that  says  spammers  can 
send  E-mail  until  you  tell  them  to  stop. 
That  doesn’t  address  fraudulent  E-mail 
headers  and  forged  return  addresses,  he 
added. 

Strong  lobbying  from  groups  such  as 
the  Direct  Marketing  Association  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  have  had 
great  success  in  eviscerating  some  spam 
legislation,  Johnson  said.  □ 
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Vendors  pump  up 

►  CA,  Cabletron  to  sell  management  services 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


two  management  software  ven¬ 
dors  are  trying  to  build  service 
organizations  to  boost  revenue 
by  helping  IS  managers  cope 
with  their  complex  platforms. 

Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  in  Islandia,  N.Y.,  ac¬ 
quired  Realogic,  Inc.,  a  Cleve¬ 
land-based  integrator  with  350 
employees  and  revenue  of  $42 
million,  for  an  undisclosed 


price  on  Aug.  5. 

Realogic  is  the  first  of  many 
takeover  targets  of  the  Global 
Professional  Services  division, 
CA  officials  said.  CA  launched 
the  division  in  April  after  it 
failed  in  its  attempt  to  acquire  a 
ready-made  support  organiza¬ 
tion  by  paying  $9  billion  for 
Computer  Sciences  Corp. 

And  last  week,  Cabletron  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  in  Rochester,  N.H., 
introduced  two  services  for 


users  of  its  Spectrum  network 
manager,  repository  and  associ¬ 
ated  tools. 

Cabletron  engineers  can  re¬ 
motely  take  over  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Spectrum  servers  to 
perform  routine  backups,  up¬ 
dates  and  database  tuning.  They 
also  can  monitor  network  faults 
to  free  an  information  systems 
staff  to  pursue  more  important 
tasks. 

Both  CA  and  Cabletron  are 
addressing  “the  ease-of-use  is¬ 
sue  —  every  big  management 


In  the  security  trenches 
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At  The  Hartford,  McKee’s 
group  has  a  massive  job:  safe¬ 
guard  all  data  in  the  company’s 
five  business  units  with  10,000 
users,  serving  15  million  cus¬ 
tomers.  Keeping  that  goal  in 
mind  has  meant  making  com¬ 
puter  systems  security  a  part  of 
every  employee’s  daily  life. 

"We're  finding  that  some 
security  technologies  and 
products ...  are  lagging 

behind  the  hackers." 

-  Bob  McKee 
The  Hartford 

“It’s  a  struggle  to  keep  on  top 
of  everything,”  said  McKee,  who 
has  held  his  job  for  15  years. 
“We’re  finding  that  some  secu¬ 
rity  technologies  and  products 

—  such  as  router-based  fire¬ 
walls  —  are  lagging  behind  the 
hackers.” 

Today’s  distributed  client/ 
server  networks  and  the  rise  of 
the  Internet,  corporate  intranets 
and  extranets  have  made  securi¬ 
ty  an  extensive  task,  McKee 
said.  A  decade  ago,  things  were 
relatively  simple:  end-user  ter¬ 
minals  linked  to  mainframe 
hosts  were  state-of-the-art.  “The 
corporate  data  was  safe  in  the 
glass  house,”  McKee  said. 

Nowadays,  security  manage¬ 
ment  means  overseeing  a  het¬ 
erogeneous  computing  environ¬ 
ment  and  opening  up  the 
enterprise  to  corporate  cus¬ 
tomers  and  business  partners. 
All  of  that  keeps  McKee  and  his 
staff  —  which  includes  22  secu¬ 
rity  administrators  and  four  dis¬ 
aster  recovery  specialists  —  run¬ 


ning  hard  to  secure  every  poten¬ 
tial  portal  into  the  firm’s  net¬ 
work.  Firewalls  and  securing 
corporate  E-mail  are  top  con¬ 
cerns,  along  with  the  company’s 
building  of  its  first  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  network  (VPN).  The  rollout 
of  the  VPN  represents  a  key 
business  initiative. 

Gavin  Delaney,  the  security 
specialist  heading  the  VPN  op¬ 
eration,  is  paying  close  attention 
to  its  TCP/IP  security  compo¬ 
nent  —  a  favorite  point  of  entry 
for  hackers.  “Our  VPN  will  help 
us  reduce  our  Internet  access 
expenses,  and  we  should  see 
savings  companywide,”  he  said. 

Besides  playing  a  part  in 
building  new  information  tech¬ 
nology  projects  at  The  Hartford, 
the  security  group  also  acts  as 
the  liaison  for  end  users,  setting 
and  enforcing  policies. 

All  new  employees  get  copies 
of  the  security  rules  during 
orientation:  Don’t  share  your 
password  or  company  ID;  don’t 
leave  your  PC  unattended,  and 
so  on. 

GET  THE  WORD  OUT 

The  security  team  sends  follow¬ 
up  messages  via  “Frontline,”  the 
company’s  quarterly  security 
newsletter,  produced  in  con¬ 
junction  with  The  Computer  Se¬ 
curity  Institute,  Inc.  in  San 
Francisco.  McKee  said  the 
newsletter  alerts  users  to  com¬ 
mon  security  threats  such  as 
virus  hoaxes.  “It  gets  them  in¬ 
volved;  many  users  come  to  us 
to  warn  us  of  potential  prob¬ 
lems,”  he  said. 

There  is  a  lot  of  trust  among 
security  administrators;  many 
have  worked  together  for  five  to 
10  years.  Gary  Lynch,  an  analyst 
at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  that  is  invalu¬ 


able.  “They  know  each  other, 
they  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  security  setup,  and  they  re¬ 
alize  more  quickly  when  some¬ 
thing  goes  amiss,”  he  said. 

McKee  and  his  security  staff 
are  on  the  go  constantly.  Beep¬ 
ers  are  a  way  of  life.  Each 
day  has  its  own  routine  of  meet¬ 
ings  and  vendor  proposals  to 
sort  through  and  beta  software 
to  test. 

Ron  Solano,  the  security  spe¬ 
cialist  in  charge  of  firewalls, 
gets  to  work  at  5:30  a.m.  to  han¬ 
dle  user  requests  for  access 
privileges  and  help-desk  calls. 
He  also  tests  current  and  new 
firewalls  on  pilot  networks  for 
one  to  three  weeks  before  de¬ 
ploying  them  in  a  production 
network.  Those  early  morning 
rituals  are  “a  must"  for  The 
Hartford,  Solano  said,  adding 
that  “we  can’t  let  testing  inter¬ 
rupt  the  workday.” 

Things  are  just  as  hectic  for 
Emily  Yen.  As  The  Hartford’s 
security  specialist  who  monitors 
the  Windows  NT  and  Unix  op¬ 
erating  systems,  she  works 
closely  with  Mark  Kulaga,  who 
oversees  the  firm’s  use  of  digi¬ 
tal  certificates.  One  constant  in 
Emily’s  workday:  checking  all 
the  bug  reports  and  alerts  to 
find  out  about  the  latest  security 
holes  in  NT  and  Unix. 

All  of  the  administrators  con¬ 
sider  security  a  seven-days-per- 
week,  24-hours-per-day  job.  De¬ 
laney  was  once  beeped  at  2 
a.m.,  and  he  rushed  to  the  of¬ 
fice  only  to  find  that  a  minor 
problem  with  The  Hartford’s 
Internet  service  provider  already 
had  been  solved.  But  that  kind 
of  proactive  attention  —  and 
prompt  response  —  has  kept 
The  Hartford’s  data  secure. 

“We  make  sure  we  know  our 
networks,  our  users,  and  we 
monitor  ourselves  to  make  sure 
we  have  all  our  security  bases 
covered  as  much  as  is  humanly 
possible,”  McKee  said.  □ 


platform  is  difficult  to  imple¬ 
ment  and  maintain,”  said 
Stephen  Elliot,  an  analyst  at 
Cahners  In-Stat  Group  in  New¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

However,  users  may  not  see 
immediate  relief  from  these 
efforts,  analysts  said. 

Elliot  said  he  expects  "a  luke¬ 
warm  reception”  from  Spec¬ 
trum  users  until  Cabletron  can 


establish  credibility  and  gain  the 
trust  of  I S  managers. 

CA  may  be  delivering  on  its 
promise  to  grow  support  by  hir¬ 
ing  and  acquiring  staff,  but 
that  won’t  help  users  because 
Realogic  has  never  sold  or  sup¬ 
ported  any  CA  software,  said 
Chip  Gliedman,  an  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.D 


IS  tries  to  stay  cool 
during  heat  wave 

►  Tracks  product  demand,  protects  systems 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


information  systems  man¬ 
agers  seem  to  be  weathering 
this  summer’s  record-breaking 
heat  wave  better  than  disasters 
such  as  tornadoes,  floods  and 
ice  storms.  After  all,  summer 
heat  is  expected. 

It’s  business  as  usual  for  IS 
shops  at  big 
retailers  such  as 
J.  C.  Penney  Co., 

Kmart  Corp.  and 
Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  Mature 
systems  help  buy¬ 
ers  forecast  de¬ 
mand  for  seasonal 
items,  track  sales 
and  distribute 
inventory.  That 
means  hot  cus¬ 
tomers  won’t  lack 
fans,  window  air 
conditioners,  radi¬ 
ator  hoses  and  au¬ 
tomobile  coolant. 

On  the  operations  side,  IS  op¬ 
erators  have  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  heat  levels  in  server  rooms, 
communication  centers  and  re¬ 
mote  wiring  closets.  For  exam¬ 


ple,  they  can  remotely  take  the 
temperature  of  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  servers  by  using 
Compaq’s  Insight  Manager 
monitoring  software. 

But  even  extreme  summer 
heat  can  strike  anywhere  and 
unexpectedly. 

For  example,  IS  managers  at 
San  Jose  State  University  in 
California  recently 
had  to  power  down 
twice  to  minimal 
operation  when 
their  air-condition¬ 
ing  system  couldn’t 
keep  up.  Then 
they  rolled  in  sup¬ 
plemental  cooling 
units  from  Movin- 
Cool,  Inc.  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

In  fact,  so 
many  computer 
and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  sites  have 
turned  into  hot¬ 
houses  during  the  heat  wave 
that  one  MovinCool  distributor, 
Russ  Hiroto  of  Atlas  Sales,  Inc. 
in  Oakland,  Calif,  said  demand 
for  his  systems  has  jumped 
40%  in  the  past  month.  □ 


hp  3000 


Comfortable  is  a  word  not  often  associated  with  new  technology.  But  what  if  that  “new”  technology  had 
over  twenty-five  years  of  experience?  Introducing  the  rebirth  of  the  HP  3000.  The  HP  3000  offers  you 
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iJIOesk  upgrade  spans  all  Pentiums 


By  April  Jacobs 

intel  corp.  is  advancing  the  capabilities 
of  its  LANDesk  Client  Manager  software 
to  give  it  the  ability  to  manage  all 
Pentium-based  machines  —  not  just 
those  that  comply  with  the  Desktop 


Management  Interface  (DMI). 

The  latest  version  is  shipping  now  to 
PC  makers  and  is  available  on  Intel’s 
World  Wide  Web  site.  It  includes  a  man¬ 
agement  agent  that  can  poll  firmware 
built  in  to  all  Pentium  chip  sets  for  basic 
information  about  hardware  attributes, 


including  operating  systems,  processors 
and  hard  drives.  It  also  can  perform 
more  complex  tasks  such  as  checking  to 
see  if  a  system’s  memory  is  adequate. 

The  latest  version  of  Client  Manager 
extends  manageability  to  any  Pentium- 
based  PC.  Previous  versions  allowed  only 
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The  Internet  Executive  Forum: 
>ering  in  the  New  Internet  Economy 
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September  15  and  16, 1998  •  The  Fairmont  Hotel  •  San  Jose,  CA 


If  you're  leading  your  enterprise's  Internet-related  initiatives,  you  can't  afford  to  miss  IDC's  Internet  Executive  Forum. 
This  is  the  only  event  that  offers  actionable  recommendations  on  how  to  prosper  in  the  turbulent  Internet  Economy. 


The  following  questions  will  be  answered: 

►How  is  the  Internet  changing  channel  relationships? 

►What  catalysts  are  propelling  the  Internet  Economy? 

►What  makes  a  Web  business  model  profitable? 

►What  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  creating  a  new 
interactive  division? 

►What  business  values  can  be  derived  from 
deploying  an  intranet  or  extranet? 

►Which  Web  marketing  and  e-branding  strategies 
are  most  profitable? 

►What  strategic  insight  can  you  gain  by  studying 
Internet  industry  start-ups? 

►How  is  global  Internet  commerce  affected  by 
local  cultural  and  economic  issues? 


Featured  speakers  and  panelists  will  include: 

DR.  MICHAEL  DERTOUZOS,  Director,  MIT 
Laboratory  for  Computer  Science 

TOM  EVANS,  President  and  CEO,  GeoCities 

JOHN  GANTZ,  Senior  VP,  Personal  Systems, 
Collaborative  Computing,  and  Services 
Research,  IDC 

FRANK  GENS,  Senior  VP,  Internet  Research,  IDC 

MARK  LORIMER,  President  and  CEO,  Auto-By-Tel 

DR.  ROBERT  M.  METCALFE,  VP/Technology,  IDG 

JASON  OLIM,  CEO,  CDNow 

DR.  JEFFREY  RAYPORT,  Associate  Professor  of 
Business  Administration,  Harvard  Business  School 


more  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.idc.com/ief.htm 
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DMI-compliant  machines  to  be  managed 
—  which  basically  meant  that  any  hard¬ 
ware  more  than  18  months  old  didn’t  fit 
the  bill.  The  ability  to  poll  Pentium 
firmware  for  management  information 
lets  Intel  address  the  huge  installed  base 
of  non-DMI-compliant  machines,  while 
still  pushing  DMI  compliance  in  newer 
hardware,  analysts  said. 

But  the  suite’s  new  capabilities  still 
aren’t  the  silver  bullet  for  all  desktop 
problems,  such  as  incompatibility  issues 
among  operating  systems,  drivers  and 
applications,  said  John  Dunkle,  president 
of  Portsmouth,  N.H. -based  Workgroup 
Strategic  Services,  Inc. 


Intel's  LANDesk  Client  Manager: 

►  Works  with  Hewlett-Packard's 
OpenView,  Tivoli's  NetView  and 
Computer  Associates'  Unicenter 
TNG 

►  Includes  asset  management  and 
some  remote  troubleshooting 


“Yes,  it  works  well,”  he  said,  “but  it’s 
only  as  good  as  the  least  common 
denominator”  —  the  capabilities  of  the 
hardware  itself.  Systems  vendors  have 
traditionally  shipped  management 
features  with  their  machines,  but 
without  standard  methods  of  sharing 
information. 

Intel  spearheaded  both  the  DMI  effort 
and  the  Wired  For  Management  forum, 
a  vendor-sponsored  group  working  for 
interoperability.  That  action  has  led  to 
better  standardization  among  PC  mak¬ 
ers,  especially  in  newer  machines  that 
support  the  latest  version  of  DMI. 

Users  have  always  been  eager  for  bet¬ 
ter  systems  management  tools,  particu¬ 
larly  when  trying  to  manage  desktops 
and  even  servers  from  remote  locations, 
an  effort  that  can  be  costly  and  time- 
consuming. 

“I  don’t  know  anybody  who  would  not 
be  interested  in  this  kind  of  consistency 
throughout  their  network  and  desktops” 
and  across  different  vendors’  systems, 
said  Lou  Iozzi,  a  technology  consultant 
at  Wyeth  Ayerst  Laboratories,  Inc.  in  St. 
Davids,  Pa.  “We  are  also  looking  into  a 
product  that  can  give  us  similar  software 
management  capabilities.” 

He  added  that  his  company  has  made 
managing  its  hardware  easier  by 
standardizing  corporate  desktops  and 
servers  on  systems  from  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  □ 
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Ticketmaster's  World  Wide  Web 
site,  Ticketmaster  Online,  will  use 
VRML  to  offer  customers  3-D 
seating  charts.  That  will  let  con- 
cert-goers  and  sports  fans  click  on  a  seat  and  check  out  the  view 
from  that  vantage  point.  Alan  Citron,  president  of  Ticketmaster 
Multimedia,  answered  some  questions  about  the  upcoming  Web 
application. 


0:  How  will  you  use  VRML? 


A:  We  have  a  real  specific  project.  Right  now,  we  have  a 
flat  seating  plan.  But  we  want  to  give  the  customer  a 
rich  experience  when  they  come  to  our  site  by  showing 
them  exactly  what  their  seats  are  going  to  be  like.  It's 
very  personalized. 


0:  How  long  did  this  take  you  to  plan? 


A:  We  started  this  one  year  ago.  We  essentially  picked 
80  venues  for  the  first  round,  which  we  will  go  live  with 
in  mid-September.  [On]  Aug.  15,  we'll  have  a  preview  so 
users  can  get  a  feel  for  this  type  of  application. 


0:  When  will  all  the  venues  be  online? 


A:  We're  using  the  first  80  venues  as  the  learning  tool 
and  then  we'll  do  another  round  of  venues.  We  have 
3,000  to  get  up  on  the  site.  This  is  a  learning  experi¬ 
ence,  so  who  knows  how  long  it  could  take  to  get  all 
3,000  online.  The  wise  thing  is  to  take  this  slow  -  see 
what  works  and  what  doesn't. 


0:  What  is  the  business  benefit  of  the  application? 


A:  The  biggest  benefit  is  it  will 
help  us  better  serve  our 
clients.  You  have  to  be 
competitive  in  the  ticket¬ 
ing  world.  This  allows 
our  customers  an  easy 
way  to  get  information. 

This  is  really  a  quantum 
leap  forward;  I  haven't 
seen  any  of  our  competi¬ 
tors  approaching  this  lev¬ 
el  of  sophistication  on 
their  Web  sites.  You  have 
to  constantly  evolve  on  the 
Internet,  and  this  is  just  an 
other  way  we  are 
evolving. 


Ticket- 

master's 

Alan 

Citron 


VRML 


DEFINITION:  Virtual  Reality  Modeling  Language  (VRML)  is  used  to  develop 
three-dimensional  images  and  scenes  on  the  World  Wide  Web.  VRML  files  are  small, 
usually  less  than  1M  byte.  The  small  files  let  users  interact  with  the  scenes  by  moving 
‘‘through"  the  image.  For  example,  a  user  can  "enter"  a  building  and  walk  from  room 
to  room  to  see  the  building  from  every  angle. 


To  make  the  best  use  of  VRML, 
start  thinking  in  3-D 


By  Stefanie  McCann 


Image  quality  also  is  a  problem  with  VRML. 
Three-dimensional  images  are  made  up  of 
polygons  —  the  higher  the  polygon  count,  the 
better  the  image  quality. 

Images  from  the  movie  Toy  Story,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  had  a  polygon  count  in  the  millions;  VRML 
images  typically  have  polygon  counts  in  the 
tens  of  thousands,  Hardie  says. 

VRML  is  making  some  strides,  though.  Tick¬ 
etmaster  Corp.  is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  3-D  seating  maps  for  arenas  and  other 
venues  for  which  it  sells  tickets  (see  Q&A  at 


Images 
created  in 
VRML 
allow  users 
to  rotate, 
tilt  and 
zoom  in 


have  you  ever  gone  to  a  Web  site  and  drove  a 
car  around  a  racetrack  or  walked  into  a  room 
that  you  could  explore  from  all  angles? 

If  you  have,  you  were 
most  likely  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  Virtual  Re¬ 
ality  Modeling  Language 
(VRML),  used  to  create 
interactive,  three-dimensional  World  Wide  Web 
sites. 

VRML  allows  3-D  images  to  be  distributed 
over  a  network.  VRML  files  are  smaller  than 
iM  byte,  and  most  range  from  100K  to  200K 
bytes.  Their  petite  size  means  they  use  much 
less  bandwidth,  making  them  easy  to  transmit. 

Although  VRML  seems 
like  a  great  idea,  the  world 
may  not  be  ready  for  it.  “Peo¬ 
ple  don’t  think  in  3-D,”  says 
Mark  Hardie,  an  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Most  people  use  their  PCs 
to  look  at  flat  or  two-dimen¬ 
sional  images;  users  just 
don’t  see  3-D  PC  images  very 
often  in  their  daily  lives. 

Another  reason  people  have  been  slow  to 
adopt  VRML  is  because  most  Web  designers 
haven’t  begun  to  use  it  yet.  Only  about 
100,000  people  use  VRML,  according  to 
Hardie,  and  that  number  isn’t  expected  to  grcJw 
until  at  least  the  year  2000. 


Are  we  ready 
for  VRML? 


COMPLEX  PROCEDURE 

Another  impediment  is  that  it’s  difficult  to  put 
3-D  images  together  compared  with  other  types 
of  Web  technologies. 

“If  someone  wants  text,  they  type  it  in.  If 
they  want  2-D,  they  scan  an  image.  With  3-D, 
there  is  modeling,”  says  Wanda  Meloni,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Tiburon,  Calif.-based  Jon  Peddie  Asso¬ 
ciates,  an  analyst  firm  that  tracks  3-D  and 
graphics  technologies.  Modeling  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  scanning  or  typing  because  it  involves 
using  mathematical  equations  to  create  the  3-D 
image. 


left).  And  a  computer  hardware  company  plans 
to  render  its  PCs  online  in  3-D,  according  to  of¬ 
ficials  at  3Name3D,  a  company  in  Marina  Del 
Rey,  Calif.,  that  develops  VRML  applications. 

The  name  of  the  hardware  company  must  re¬ 
main  confidential  for  now,  3Name3D  officials 
said,  but  the  idea  is  to  let  customers  go  to  the 
hardware  vendor's  Web  site  to  find  out,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  exactly  where  a  particular  slot  is  for 
each  peripheral. 

The  bottom  line  for  VRML  Meloni  says,  is 
that  there  is  “potential,'  but  the  technology  is 
still  “searching  for  its  true  identity.”  □ 


■  Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  Quick  Stud,'7'  Please  send  your  ideas  to 
QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_mccann@cw.com 
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Disaster  deja  vu?  Some  year  2000 

doomsday  specialists  are  having  a  field  day  with  the 
monumental  mess  of  the  new,  high-tech  Hong  Kong 
airport,  which  was  staggered  by  computer  system 
foul-ups  last  month.  What  they  see  is  a  sneak  preview 
of  the  millennial  havoc  possible  on  Jan.  i,  2000. 

At  the  very  least,  it  was  Murphy's  Law  at  its  most 
ferocious.  Whatever  could  have  gone  wrong  with  this 
$20  billion  behemoth  project  went  wrong  in  spectacu¬ 
lar  fashion. 

Hundreds  of  airplanes  couldn’t  land  on  time,  thou¬ 
sands  of  travelers  lost  luggage,  escalators  froze,  toi¬ 
lets  overflowed,  perishable  goods  rotted  in  the  broil¬ 
ing  sun.  The  anguished  Chinese  government 
launched  three  different  investigations  as  business 
damage  ran  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
The  reputation  of  the  world’s  busiest  cargo-handling 

operation  was  left  in  ruins. 

Only  a  week  before  the 
doomed  opening  of  Hong 
Kong's  Chep  Lak  Kok  Air¬ 
port,  a  smaller-scale  deba¬ 
cle  was  unfurling  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaysia,  with  the 
“high-tech  gateway”  airport 
at  Sepang.  Another  much-hyped  computer  network  — 
with  19  subsystems  interlinked  to  handle  everything 
from  flight  information  to  baggage  control  —  also 
broke  down.  Chaos  ensued. 

Are  these  incidents  truly  a  disaster  deja  vu  of  year 
2000’s  potential  impact?  Well,  yes  and  no. 

They  certainly  remind  us  all  of  the  incredible  inter¬ 
connectedness  of  business  computer  systems  and  the 
damaging  ripple  effects  when  one  fails.  But  more  sig¬ 
nificantly,  they  underscore  the  crucial  roles  of  testing 
and  contingency  planning  (see  “Testing:  Every  second 
counts,”  starting  on  page  49). 

The  Hong  Kong  airport  was  rushed  to  its  not- 
so-grand  opening  before  it  was  ready,  largely  for  polit¬ 
ical  reasons.  The  project  managers  who  knew  what 
could  go  wrong  either  were  afraid  to  speak  up  or  were 
simply  ignored.  The  systems  never  had  a  chance 
against  the  human  stupidity  that  forged  ahead  with¬ 
out  backup  plans  or  technology  trial  runs. 

So  if  any  of  this  reminds  you  of  your  company’s 
year  2000  project,  then  heed  the  hard  lessons  of 
Chep  Lak  Kok:  Test  it,  talk  about  it  and  take  care  of 
that  vital  connection  between  technology  reality  and 
business  drivers. 


Maryfran  Johnson,  executive  editor 
Internet:  maryfran_johnson@cw.com 
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Year  2000  is  good  business 

The  article  by  Patrick  Dryden 
“Millennium  puts  big  projects 
on  back  burner”  [CW,  June  i]  was 
concise  yet  excellent.  Many  organi¬ 
zations  are  only  just  waking  up  to 
what  an  enormous  problem  it  is  to 
convert  all  their  software,  hardware 
and  procedures  to  deal  with  a  new 
millennium. 

Every  aspect  of  each  organiza¬ 
tion’s  database  management  sys¬ 
tems,  operating  systems,  pur¬ 
chased  application  packages  and 
hardware  will  have  to  be  reviewed, 
corrected,  tested  and  reinstalled  — 
all  within  a  short  time  frame.  The 
year  2000  issue  provides  a  major 
incentive  for  organizations  to  re¬ 
engineer  and  rebuild  old  systems 
that  run  their  business,  rather 
than  just  patching  them. 

Jimmy  Castro 
Austin,  Texas 
jimmycastro@hotmail.com 

The  customer  may  be  wrong 

In  response  to  Computerworld 
columnist  Paul  Strassmann’s  ar¬ 
ticle  [“Quack  software  warranties 
have  got  to  go,”  CW,  July  6],  allow 
me  to  truck  out  the  tried-and-true 
computer/car  analogy.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  most  end-user  machines  is 
deplorable.  If  General  Motors  was 
expected  to  provide  warranty  ser¬ 
vice  because  the  owner  decided  to 
remove  the  oil  because  a  friend 
told  him  it  would  run  better,  you’d 
probably  see  the  same  extreme 
backlash  out  of  GM. 

While  I  agree  with  Strassmann 
in  general,  I  think  he  failed  to 
mention  a  critical  aspect  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  typical  end  user  un¬ 
derstands  the  word  “support”  to 
mean  “free  24-by-7  training  over 
the  telephone.”  That  would  be  like 


assuming  the  dealership  will  teach 
you  to  drive  and  later  on  will  hap¬ 
pily  walk  you  through  purging 
your  fuel  system 
when  your  8-year- 
old  fills  the  tank  of 
your  car  with  pool 
water. 

Software  is  ex¬ 
tremely  complex 
and  expected  to  op¬ 
erate  in  a  wide 
range  of  completely  unique  run¬ 
time  environments.  It’s  unrealistic 
to  simply  say,  “Make  better  soft¬ 
ware.”  Nobody  in  their  right  mind 
assumes  GM  purposely  designed 
exploding  fuel  tanks  into  their 
pickup  trucks  several  years  ago,  yet 
it  happened.  I  don’t  like  the  thick 
legal  jargon  of  modem  software  li¬ 
censes  either,  but  I  also  don’t  like 
the  incredible  nonsense  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  software  are  expected  to 
swallow  on  a  daily  basis.  There  are 
plenty  of  days  when  you  users  out 
there  look  every  bit  as  menacing, 
unforgiving,  disrespectful  and  to¬ 
tally  insensitive  as  any  faceless 
software  industry  giant. 

Jon  McGuire 
Advanced  Computing  Environments 
Merrill  Lynch  e[  Co. 

Orange  Park,  Fla. 

Millennial  success  is  simply 
a  question  of  attitude 

I  read  with  interest  your  article 
on  the  electric  industry  [“Power 
outage?”  CW,  July  6]  because  1  am 
a  systems  administrator  for  a  rur¬ 
al  electric  cooperative.  You  say 
that  among  other  utilities,  rural 
electric  cooperatives  are  “behind 
the  curve,”  being  “constrained 
by  finances  and  a  lack  of  personnel 
to  examine  their  year  2000 
problems.” 

It  is  unfair  to  make  a  blanket 


statement  like  this.  I  have  met 
with  colleagues  from  several  other 
“smaller”  utilities  regarding  the 
Y2K  problem  and  have 
found  their  reactions  to  be 
consistent  with  any  other 
group  of  companies.  The 
opinions  range  from  a  few 
who  think  there  is  no  prob¬ 
lem  to  those  who  think  the 
world  is  about  to  end.  But 
the  majority  of  us  believe 
there  will  be  some  impact  and  are 
taking  steps  to  minimize  it. 

We  have  been  working  on  the 
Y2K  problem  for  more  than  two 
years  and  have  it  under  control  as 
much  as  possible.  As  a  “smaller” 
utility,  we  can  react  more  quickly 
than  the  giant  mega-utilities.  Most 
smaller  utilities  do  not  generate 
their  own  power,  but  purchase  it 
from  a  large  supplier.  We  get  our 
power  from  the  Bonneville  Power 
Association,  which  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  Y2K  for  several  years. 

I  think  that  readiness  for  Y2K 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  size 
of  your  staff  as  on  how  seriously 
you  take  the  problem. 

Art  Malin 
Systems  administrator 
Kootenai  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 

Hayden,  Idaho 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 


The  condition 
of  end-user 
machines  is 
deplorable. 
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How  to  solve  the  contingency  planning  problem 

William  Ulrich 


A  Cap  Gemini  study  found  that  between  April 
and  July,  the  percentage  of  companies  per¬ 
forming  contingency  planning  increased  from 
3%  to  72%.  That  means  companies  now  realize  their 
best  efforts  can’t  eliminate  all  year  2000  problems. 


Their  concerns  are  supported  by  re¬ 
cent  code  audits  that  uncovered  dozens 
of  fatal  year  2000  errors  in  systems  that 
had  already  undergone  remediation  and 
testing.  Coupling  those  findings  with 
concerns  about  sup- 
ply-chain  continuity 
and  embedded  sys¬ 
tem  reliability  pro¬ 
vides  management 
with  more  than 
enough  justification 
for  creating  year 
2000  contingency 
plans. 

With  little  time  left  until  those  plans 
will  be  invoked,  companies  must  quickly 
solidify  contingency  plans  for  business 
units  and  technical  teams.  But  the  plan¬ 
ning  process  is  moving  slowly,  and  it  typ¬ 
ically  doesn’t  incorporate  the  full  spec¬ 
trum  of  contingency  issues  required  at 


m 


Year  2000  plans  must 
centrally  coordinated 
highly  distributed. 


most  companies.  Working  through 
that  process  for  the  first  time  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  because  enterprisewide  con¬ 
tingency  planning  isn’t  intuitive. 
One  financial  institution  described 
contingency  planning  as  a  “tail-chas¬ 
ing”  exercise. 

The  reason  for  the  confusion  is  that 
contingency  planning  is  nonlinear;  it 
can’t  be  performed  by  a  single  task  force 
or  business  unit.  For  management  to  ini¬ 
tiate  a  contingency  planning  project,  it 
must  recognize  and  incorporate  two  key 
sets  of  deliverables:  the  bottom-up,  tacti¬ 


cal  piece  of  the  plan  and  the  top-down, 
business-driven  component. 

At  some  companies,  project  teams  al¬ 
ready  are  performing  bottom-up  contin¬ 
gency  planning.  That  process  assesses 
the  tactical  impacts  of  a  system  problem, 
project  overrun,  data  interface  error  or 
supply-chain  interruption.  Bottom-up 
planning  ensures  that  tactical  backup 
plans  are  in  place  in  case  a 
r  localized  year  2000  failure 

Uv  occurs.  But  such  planning 

g  does  not,  in  and  of  itself, 

V  6 1  consider  business-driven  pri¬ 
orities,  revenue  continuity, 
enterprise  planning  or  the 
ripple  effect  of  a  system  or 
supply-chain  failure. 

To  ensure  strategic  operational  conti¬ 
nuity,  contingency  plans  must  include  a 
top-down,  business-driven  view  of  the 
problem.  That  requires  executive  spon¬ 
sorship,  business  unit  mobilization,  dis¬ 
tributed  facilitation  sessions,  functional 
criticality  analysis,  failure  impact  and 
probability  analysis,  and  secondary  im¬ 
pact  analysis. 

As  risks  are  uncovered,  analysts  must 
assess  contingency  options  and  the  cost 
of  each  option.  The  cost  of  fixing  a  prob¬ 
lem  may  not  be  justified  —  which  could 
nullify  certain  bottom-up  contingency 


plans.  A  planning  team  should  take  own¬ 
ership  of  telecommunication,  utility  and 
other  enterprise-level  contingency  plans 
so  that  business  unit  analysts  can  focus 
on  core  business  functions. 

Integrating  top-down  and  bottom-up 
contingency  plans  is  essential  in  assess¬ 
ing  the  ripple  effect  of  a  failure  and  in 
assessing  failure  probabilities  for  those 
functions.  That  step  links  business  func¬ 
tions  to  dependent  functions  and  to  the 
systems,  interfaces  and  suppliers  that 
support  those  functions.  An  integrated 
view  of  the  contingency  model  lets  teams 
encapsulate  invocation  strategies  for  re¬ 
lated  business  functions  and  the  systems 
or  suppliers  that  triggered  the  failure. 

Companies  are  just  launching  contin¬ 
gency  planning  projects.  A  top-down, 
bottom-up  strategy  incorporates  the  inte¬ 
grated  view  needed  to  insulate  organiza¬ 
tions  against  a  catastrophic  domino 
effect  of  a  year  2000  failure.  □ 


Ulrich  is  president  of  Tactical  Strategy 
Group,  Inc.  and  executive  vice  president  of 
Triaxsys  Research  LLP.  He  is  co-author  of 
The  Year  2000  Software  Crisis:  Chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  Century  and  The  Year 
2000  Software  Crisis:  The  Continuing 
Challenge.  His  Internet  address  is 
tsginc@cruzio.com. 


Portable  non-PCs:  Annoying  and  coming  fast 

John  Gantz 


it’s  mosquito  season  again  in  New  England,  and  I’ve 
been  thinking  about  small,  buzzing  things  that  are 
annoying.  How  about  all  those  gadgets  and  devices 
that  are  starting  to  talk  to  the  Internet?  You  know: 
screen  phones,  smart  handheld  devices,  WebTV  —  even 
new  types  of  video  games. 


I  wouldn’t  normally  bring  this  up,  be¬ 
cause  I  long  ago  exhausted  the  topic  in 
these  pages  by  writing  about  the  special 
perils  of  managing  fleets  of  mobile  com¬ 
puters,  which  get  a  lot  worse  when  the 
devices  fit  in  a  coat  pocket.  They  almost 
cost  more  to  inventory  and  manage  than 
you  paid  for  them.  By  now  you  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  keep  track  of  those 
things,  prove  their  worth,  manage 
upgrades  and  so  on. 

UBIQUITOUS 

What’s  got  me  thinking  now  is  the  idea 
that  so  many  of  those  devices  will  be  on 
the  Internet.  And  they  will  be  accessing 
(among  others)  the  marketing,  com¬ 
merce,  data  warehousing  and  other  line- 
of-business  applications  that  businesses 


will  increasingly  offer  from  their  Web 
sites.  Which,  in  turn,  will  connect  to  cor¬ 
porate  computers. 

In  fact,  according  to  International  Data 
Corp.  (IDC)  forecasts,  by  2001,  more 
than  40%  of  the  devices  shipped  that 
connect  to  the  Internet  will  be  some¬ 
thing  other  than  PCs.  By  then,  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  buying  more  information 
appliances  than  PCs. 

Sure,  you  won’t  have  to  manage  them 
if,  in  fact,  they’re  just  more  consumer 
gadgets.  But  you  will  have  to  ac¬ 
commodate  them  on  your  Web 
site.  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  for  one, 
learned  some  tough  lessons 
about  frames,  Java  applets  and 
larger-format  screen  displays  in 
its  Internet  home-banking  foray; 


for  many  customers,  those  devices  made 
its  Web  site  unusable. 

Rule  1  in  accommodating  traffic  from 
these  devices:  Optimize  your  site  for  the 
lowest  common  denominator.  The  IDC 
data  indicates  that,  as  non-PCs  take  hold, 
that  denominator  will  go  even  lower.  But 
that’s  not  the  only  problem.  As  we  auto¬ 
mate  our  customers,  more  of  those 
nameless  consumers  will  access  our  cor¬ 
porate  systems  —  and  ask  us  why  things 
don’t  work. 

It  took  a  support  specialist  at  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines’  Web  site  20  minutes  on 
the  phone  with  me  to  discover  that  I 
couldn’t  log  on  to 
my  AAdvantage  ac¬ 
count  because  I  had 
the  wrong  date  set 
in  my  computer. 

The  system  was 
timing  out,  and  the 
cookies  couldn’t  go 
back  and  forth,  or 

Your  Web  site  will  soon 
have  to  accommodate 
all  of  these  devices. 


something  like  that.  But  shouldn’t  this 
guy  be  fixing  year  2000  code  instead  of 
talking  to  a  casual  user  like  me? 

The  increasing  mobility  of  these  de¬ 
vices  also  will  keep  us  hopping.  Now, 
portable  items  account  for  less  than  20% 
of  the  installed  base  of  devices  we  have 
to  manage,  support  or  send  data  and 
Web  pages  to.  In  five  years,  portable 
items  will  account  for  50%. 

Try  troubleshooting  that.  Try  capacity 
planning.  Try  staffing  a  help  desk.  Even 
try  finding  out  which  devices  are  the 
most  common  so  you  can  optimize  your 
applications. 

The  combination  of  devices,  con¬ 
figurations,  communications  op¬ 
tions,  operating  systems  and 
browsers  will  grow  by  an  order 
of  magnitude.  But  those  portable 
devices  will  be  here  —  they’re 
too  handy  to  simply  dismiss.  We 
must  make  room  for  them  in  the 
IT  tent. 

Who  knows?  If  we  get  good  at 
dealing  with  them,  maybe  we’ll  gain 
some  competitive  advantage.  □ 

Gantz  is  senior  vice  president  at  IDC 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  His  Internet 
address  is  jgantz@idcresearch.com. 
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Introducing  Provision 

Finally,  you're  free  to  manage 
systems  and  databases  together. 
Free  to  use  best-in-class  tools 
as  part  of  an  integrated  suite. 
Free  to  deploy  each  tool  as 
needed.  And  that  opens 
up  a  new  world  of  opportunity 
for  you,  your  staff  and  your 
business.  Find  out  how  at 
www.platinum.com/provision 
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from  their  point  of  view 
and  enable  IT  staff  to 
collaborate  with  best-in-class 
tools  that  interoperate 
to  solve  business  problems 
better  and  faster. 
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Linux  edges  into  the  IT  mainstream 

Dan  Gillmor 


first  met  Linus  Torvalds,  founder  of  the  Linux  op¬ 
erating  system,  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago.  I 
was  in  Finland,  reporting  on  that  tiny  nation’s  re¬ 
markable  technology  community  and  its  achievements, 
when  I  visited  him  at  his  small  flat  in  Helsinki. 


For  someone  who’d  sparked  a  software 
minirevolution,  Torvalds  was  unassum¬ 
ing  —  a  far  cry  from  the  egomania  I  fre¬ 
quently  encounter  in  Silicon  Valley  (see 
our  interview  with  Torvalds  on  page  43). 
Linux,  a  freeware 
variant  of  Unix, 
had  made  quiet-but- 
genuine  inroads 
into  the  computing 
world.  But  Torvalds 
clearly  understood 
that  while  his  cen¬ 
tral  role  was  impor¬ 
tant,  even  essential, 

the  project  depended  on  the  legions  of 
programmers  and  users  elsewhere  who 
were  determined  to  make  it  work. 

Much  has  changed  since  then.  For  one 
thing,  Torvalds  has  moved  to  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley.  For  another,  the  impact  of  Linux  has 
surged.  It’s  emerging  as  a  rational  alter- 


From  humble  beginnings, 
it's  become  a  rock-solid 
operating  system  that  can 
handle  critical  chores. 


native  to  Windows  NT  and  other 
major  enterprise  operating  systems. 
That  acceptance,  combined  with  the 
IT  community’s  fears  of  a  Microsoft- 
only  world,  has  prompted  heavies 
such  as  Oracle,  Computer  Associ¬ 
ates,  Netscape  and  Informix  to  port 
some  products  to  Linux.  Those  vendors 
aren’t  just  playing  to  the  anti-Microsoft 
crowd,  but  are  recognizing  that  Linux 
has  become  a  rock-solid  system  that  can 
handle  mission-critical  chores. 

Linux  has  a  small-but-growing  num¬ 


ber  of  mainstream  desktop  applications. 
StarOffice,  from  Europe’s  Star  Division, 
is  an  impressive  package.  Corel  claims 
it’s  porting  its  WordPerfect  suite  to 
Linux,  too.  But  don’t  hold  your  breath  for 
Microsoft  Office  for  Linux. 

Enterprises  are  exploring  Linux,  and 
they  like  what  they’re  finding.  They’re 
learning  what  webmasters  and  Internet 
jockeys  already  knew:  Free¬ 
ware  —  now  called  “open- 
source”  software  —  is  more 
than  a  cheap  alternative  to 
commercial  products.  In 
some  ways,  it's  the  equal  of 
anything  else  out  there;  in 
others,  it  may  actually  be 
superior.  The  Internet  as 
we  know  it  depends  to  a 
large  degree  not  just  on  Linux,  but  also 
on  freeware  packages  such  as  BIND, 
Apache,  sendmail  and  Perl. 

The  failings  of  Linux  are  becoming 
less  awful  as  time  goes  on.  It  wasn’t  long 
ago  that  the  only  way  to  use  Linux  was 
to  install  it  yourself.  Now  a  few  hardware 
OEMs  have  discovered  a  market  for  com¬ 
puters  with  Linux  preinstalled. 

Even  installing  Linux  is  getting  easier, 
though  not  nearly  easy  enough  for  any¬ 
one  outside  the  IT-tweaker  community. 
Hardware  drivers  are  improving  in  vari¬ 


ety  and  quality,  but  it’s  still  much  too 
easy  to  encounter  major  problems. 

Linux  isn’t  the  only  freeware  Unix 
variant.  FreeBSD,  a  popular  Unix  alter¬ 
native,  comes  with  full  source  code.  Sun 
is  letting  individuals  use  Solaris,  though 
not  its  source  code,  without  charge.  And 
the  Santa  Cruz  Operation  provides  SCO 
UnixWare,  for  personal  and  nonprofit 
use  only,  also  without  source  code. 

One  of  IT’s  big  questions  about  Linux 
is  support:  Who  gets  the  call  when 
something  goes  wrong?  Linux  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Red  Hat  and  Caldera  are 
improving  their  support,  and  third-party 
help  is  more  available.  The  Internet  is 
still  the  main  avenue  of  help  —  and  the 
’net-based  community  of  Linux  develop¬ 
ers  has  proved  astoundingly  efficient  in 
finding  and  fixing  problems. 

While  the  Linux  world  has  changed 
enormously  in  the  past  several  years, 
some  things  stayed  the  same.  Torvalds 
is  still  a  nice  guy.  And  the  project  he 
started  as  a  Helsinki  university  student 
remains  in  the  hands  of  his  worldwide 
force  of  collaborators  and  —  more  im¬ 
portantly  —  in  the  hands  of  users.  □ 


Gillmor  is  technology  columnist  at  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News.  His  Internet  address 
is  dgillmor@sjmercury.com. 


Of  managed  care,  angry  politicians  and  the  Web 

David  Moschella 


As  the  debate  rages  about  whether  Congress 
should  enact  some  sort  of  patients’  bill  of 
rights,  Managed  Care  has  joined  Big  Tobacco 
as  a  favored  punching  bag  of  pundits  and  politicians. 


Certainly,  there  are  few  policy  issues 
that  so  easily  hold  the  public’s  attention, 
and  the  health  care  industry  will  always 
generate  a  stream  of  infuriating  anec¬ 
dotes.  Overall,  it’s  hard  to  imagine  an 
easier  target  than  companies  trying  to  a 
make  a  profit  off  the  sick. 

But  before  those  in  our  profession  de¬ 
cide  to  join  in  the  latest  round  of  rock 
throwing,  we  might  want  to  consider 
that  managed  care  and  the  health  care 
industry’s  use  of  advanced  information 
technology  are  likely  to  be  inextricably 
linked.  Indeed,  if  you  believe  —  as  I  do 
—  that  the  Internet  and  the  Web  offer 
vast  new  potential  for  improved,  more 
cost-effective  health  care  services,  then 
you  don’t  want  to  be  too  quick  to  argue 
that  the  shift  to  managed  care  should  be 
reversed. 

To  see  why,  let’s  briefly  step  back  in 
time.  Before  managed  care  became  the 
dominant  model,  the  U.S.  health  care 


business  was  characterized  by  an  even 
more  unwieldy  bureaucracy  of  insurers, 
health  care  providers,  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  employee  benefit  programs. 
When  coupled  with  a  serious  lack  of 
financial  incentives,  industry  inertia  and 
a  proliferation  of  incompatible  technolo¬ 
gies,  that  structural  complexity  made  the 
exchange  of  health  care  information 
extraordinarily  cumbersome  and  inef¬ 
ficient. 

Thus  far,  the  managed  care  revolution 
hasn’t  done  all  that  much  to  change  this. 
However,  at  least  theoretically,  it 
might  someday  do  so.  By  more 
closely  integrating  the  insurance 
and  health  care  functions,  it  is 
laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
time  when  consumers  and  em¬ 
ployers  can  directly  interact  with 
online  health  care  offerings. 
Sometime,  somewhere  in  the 
not-too-distant  future,  consumers 


will  be  able  to  view  and  compare  health 
care  plans  online  and  will  be  able  to 
easily  see  which  doctors  are  part  of 
which  networks.  More  important,  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  able  to  interact  with  their 
providers  —  while  also  rating  and  evalu¬ 
ating  them.  Information  on  particular 
ailments,  as  well  as  related  support  or 
discussion  groups,  will  be  a  few  clicks 
away.  No  hospital  or  insurance  company 
could  easily  do  this  on  its  own,  but  an 
integrated  managed  care  provider  could 
—  and  likely  will. 

The  Web  is  an 
awesome  platform 
for  delivering  health 
care  services.  It  can 
eliminate  moun¬ 
tains  of  easily  out¬ 
dated  forms  and 
manuals,  it  can  be 


customized  to  focus  on  individuals’ 
needs,  and  it  can  provide  in-depth  infor¬ 
mation  that  brochures  never  will.  It  also 
has  built-in  privacy  that  will  encourage 
consumers  to  really  understand  their 
needs. 

Perhaps  best  of  all,  it  is  interactive  — 
not  just  from  insurer  to  consumer  but 
also  from  patient  to  doctor  and  patient  to 
patient.  That  heightened  flow  of  com¬ 
munication  forms  the  most  promising 
path  forward. 

Of  course,  many  will  say  that  similar 
services  could  be  more  simply  and 
quickly  delivered  through  some  sort 
of  national  health  care  system,  and 
perhaps  the  Canadians  or  the  Euro¬ 
peans  will  prove  that  is  so.  How¬ 
ever,  because  it  seems  clear  that  the 
U.S.,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  has 
chosen  not  to  pursue  a  government- 
driven  solution,  managed  care  is 
really  the  only  game  in  town.  From 
a  technology  perspective,  this  looks 
much  more  promising  than  today’s 
rhetoric  would  suggest.  □ 

Moschella  is  an  author,  independent 
consultant  and  weekly  columnist  for 
Computerworld.  His  Internet  address 
is  dmoschella@earthlink.net. 


Advanced  IT  will  soon 
drive  vast  improvements 
in  a  much-maligned 
industry. 
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WHAT  VACATION? 


Although  most  of  us  would  trade 
work  for  sun  and  fun,  a  lot  of  us 
just  can’t  seem  to  leave 
the  office  behind: 

75%  Call  the  office 
while  on  vacation 

71%  Check  telephone 
messages 

60%  Receive  phone  calls 
or  E-mail  from  the 
office 

54%  Work  while  on 
vacation 

24%  Take  laptops  on 
vacation 

Base:  Survey  of  622  executives  at 
U.S.  companies;  multiple  responses 
allowed 

Source:  Roper  Starch  Worldwide,  Inc.,  New  York 

Topping  a  trillion _ 

Information  technology  world¬ 
wide  revenue  surpassed  the 
$i  trillion  mark  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Information 
Technology  Industry  Council. 
Of  the  $1,027  trillion,  $804 
billion  was  from  U.S.  industry. 

Marriott  IS  purchase 

Marriott  International,  Inc.  in 
Washington  has  purchased  a 
20,000-seat  license  to  run 
Cary,  N.C.-based  Tangram  En¬ 
terprise  Solutions,  Inc.’s  As¬ 
set  Insight  software  to  track 
and  manage  inventory  of  the 
hotel  company’s  workstations, 
servers,  bridges  and  other 
hardware.  Terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  weren’t  disclosed. 


Do  you  want  cookies 
with  that? 

Job  hunters  should  do  well  if 
they  can  build  a  corporate  site 
on  the  World  Wide  Web. 
Salaries  for  employees  with 
such  talents  rose  an  average 
of  10.1%  this  year.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  the  Web  can  generate 
revenue  —  the  number  of 
companies  with  sales  sites 
leaped  to  36.2%  so  far  this 
year,  compared  with  13.5% 
last  year. 

Source:  Buck  Consultants,  Inc.,  New  York 


Nice  if  you 
can  get  it:  a 
telecommute 

By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


being  a  unix  and  C  program¬ 
mer  worked  for  Christine  Fin- 
layson  until  she  started  a  family. 

With  the  children,  now  ages  3 
and  1,  “I  wanted  to  work  less 
but  still  stay  in  the  IS  field,” 
Finlayson  said. 

That’s  a  great  option  —  if  you 
can  get  it,  recruiters  said. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  more  than  21 
million  people  now  work  at 
home  at  least  part-time.  How¬ 
ever,  the  full-time  information 
systems  job  that  can  be  done 
from  home  is  still  rare. 

“We  don’t  get  many  client 
[companies]  that  are  willing  to 
[offer  full-time  telecommuting],” 
said  Chuck  Miller,  a  principal  at 
AJM  Professional  Services,  an 
IS  recruiting  firm  in  Troy,  Mich. 
“If  you  have  the  kind  of  job 
where  you  work  independently 
or  you  have  a  highly  specialized 
skill,  you’re  more  likely  to 
be  able  to  negotiate  a  work- 
at-home  deal,”  Miller  said. 

At  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  in  Horsham,  Pa.,  only 
one  or  two  of  the  company’s 
150  IS  professionals  work  from 
Nice,  page  32 
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Cards  speed  cash  flow,  enhance  marketing 


By  Julia  King 

ANY  BASE  BAIL  FAN  who  has 

heard  the  crack  of  Tony 
Gwynn’s  bat  while  standing 
in  line  for  a  bucket  of  beer 
will  appreciate 
the  San  Diego  — EkJEleJ 

Padres’ new  cash-  . . 

card  program  at 

the  city’s  Qualcomm  Stadium. 

Rather  than  dig  for  money 
and  wait  for  change,  fans  can 
pay  for  everything  from  pea¬ 
nuts  to  pennants  by  swiping  a 
plastic  card  with  an  embedded 
chip  through  any  one  of  48 
terminals  set  up  on  the  stadi¬ 
um’s  plaza  and  field  levels. 


ELECTRONIC _ 


“It  s  painless.  It  takes  all  of 
15  seconds,"  said  Ken  Wilson, 
general  manager  at  Service 
America  Corp.,  which  operates 
the  arena’s  food  concessions. 
The  upshot:  Lines  move  more 
quickly  and  fans 
v  mv —  are  back  in  their 
- — —  seats  faster  than 
ever  before. 

The  cash-card  pilot  program 
—  which  cost  $200,000  — 
also  has  been  a  marketer’s 
dream  for  both  the  Padres  and 
Glendale  Federal  Bank,  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  co-sponsor.  Glendale, 
for  example,  has  attracted  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  offer  of  a  free 
$25  card  to  customers  who 


open  new  accounts  with  $600 
or  more. 

“We’ve  gotten  over  1.000 
new  accounts  since  April, 
which  is  more  than  half  of  our 
goal,”  said  Linda  Rexford,  vice 
president  of  banking  product 
development  at  Glendale. 

Businesspeople  in  particular 
have  taken  a  liking  to  the 
cards,  which  make  it  easier  to 
get  reimbursed  for  entertain¬ 
ment  expenses. 

“At  Thursday  afternoon 
games,  we’re  typically  selling 
$50  cards  to  businesspeople,” 
Rexford  said.  “If  you  take  a 
client  to  a  game  and  use  cash, 
you  typically  don’t  get  a  receipt 
for  hot  dogs.” 

Smart'card,  page  32 


How  profitable  is  that  bank  customer? 

►  Data  warehouses  help  hanks  target  those  with  highest  profit  potential 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 

for  years,  banks  have  tried 
with  mixed  success  to  measure 
customer  profitability. 

While  they  were  able  to  get  a 
50,000-foot  view  of  how  prof¬ 
itable  their  products  and  cus¬ 
tomers  were  overall,  the  infor¬ 
mation  “wasn’t  precise,”  said 
Bill  Bradway,  an  analyst  at  Meri- 
dien  Research,  Inc.,  a  Newton, 
Mass. -based  financial  services 
research  firm. 

But  in  the  past  two  years, 
more  sophisticated  software, 
faster  servers  and  greater  storage 
capacity  has  made  it  possible  for 
institutions  to  measure  transac¬ 
tion  costs  for  each  customer. 


Measuring  how  much  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  cash  machine  with¬ 
drawal  costs  a  bank  “is  a  very 
powerful  capability,  but  it’s  very 
hard  to  do  for  millions  of  ac¬ 
counts,”  Bradway  said. 

Consider  that  the  first  step  is 
extracting  data  from  dozens  of 
disparate  banking  systems,  such 
as  mortgage  loan  and  checking 
systems.  That  data  must  then 
be  scrubbed  and  organized  to 
deliver  a  customer-centric  view. 
That  leads  to  political  and  tech¬ 
nical  challenges  for  many  banks 
whose  business  divisions  have 
historically  been  separated  from 
one  another,  analysts  said. 

But  those  challenges  haven’t 
stopped  banks  from  launching 


Estimated  global  spending 
on  products  that  forecast 
profitability  of  customers 


1998  2003 

Base:  Survey  of  500  companies 
worldwide 


Source:  Meridiert  Research,  Inc.,  Newton,  Mass. 


assaults  against  the  80/20  rule, 
which  states  that  20%  of  cus¬ 
tomers  typically  deliver  80%  of 
a  bank’s  profits. 

For  example.  Compass  Bank 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  in  the 
process  of  building  a  customer 
information  data  warehouse  to 
track  the  costs  of  25  million  cus¬ 
tomer  transactions  per  month 
across  2  million  accounts,  said 
Scott  Wise,  a  vice  president  of 
customer  profitability  at  the 
bank,  which  has  $14  5  billion  in 
assets. 

The  warehouse,  which  Com¬ 
pass  Bank  is  building  with  help 
from  ASI  Financial  Services, 
Inc.  in  New  York,  also  will  work 
with  an  activity-based  cost  ac¬ 
counting  system  called  Oros, 
from  ABC  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Beaverton,  Ore. 

“The  more  historical  data  we 
Banks,  page  32 
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Outsourcing  viewed  negatively 


Nice  if  you  can  get  it 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  31 


By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


information  technology  out¬ 
sourcing  deals  are  often  rocky, 
with  users  complaining  more 
than  half  the  time  about  service 
levels,  unexpected  costs  and 
dissatisfaction  with  vendor  per¬ 
sonnel,  according  to  a  survey  of 
Fortune  i,ooo  companies  by 
Gordon  &  Glickson  PC,  a 
Chicago-based  law  firm  that  fo¬ 
cuses  on  high  technology. 

Of  the  85  companies  with 
sales  of  more  than  $2.5  billion 
that  responded  to  the  survey, 
54%  reported  that  their  out- 


Banks 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  31 

get  [into  the  warehouse],  the 
more  predictive  modeling  we 
can  do,”  Wise  said.  In  this  case, 
Compass  Bank  plans  to  use  pre¬ 
dictive  modeling  to  determine 
whether  a  customer  holds  long¬ 
term  profit  potential. 

Wise  placed  the  bank’s  retum- 
on-investment  goals  at  four  to 
10  times  its  seven-figure  in¬ 
vestment  and  implementation 
costs. 

Yet  building  a  warehouse  isn’t 
the  only  way  to  pursue  these 
goals.  Banks  are  looking  to  inte- 


Fans  can  buy  the  cards  at 
booths  set  up  at  the  stadium. 
The  Padres  also  sent  a  free  $5 
card  to  all  season  ticket  holders. 

“We  tried  to  create  a  new  and 
unique  program  to  enhance  our 
fans’  experience  at  the  ball¬ 
park,”  said  Cheryl  Smith  of  the 
Padres’  marketing  group. 

And  the  Padres  have  seen 
sales  of  souvenir  baseballs,  bat¬ 


sourcing  relationships  had  gone 
“severely  awry.”  The  problems 
ranged  from  employees  who 
feel  that  their  jobs  are  at  risk  to 
snafus  when  determining  ser¬ 
vice  levels,  said  Barry  D.  Weiss, 
a  general  partner  at  the  firm. 

Companies  that  are  good  at 
running  IT  departments  as  a 
stand-alone  business  may  not 
have  problems  with  an  out¬ 
sourcer  and  "probably  don’t 
need  to  outsource  in  the  first 
place,”  Weiss  said.  “[But]  a  lot  of 
times,  an  outsourcer  will  come 
in  [to  a  situation]  where  you’ve 
got  a  certain  amount  of  disarray 


grated  software  suites  such  as 
SAP  America,  Inc.’s  to  avoid 
the  hassle  of  joining  disparate 
back-office  systems. 

SAP  ALTERNATIVE 

Three  years  ago,  SGZ-Bank  AG 
in  Frankfurt  began  to  look  for  a 
profitability  measurement  sys¬ 
tem  with  asset  liability  and  risk 
management  features,  said 
Detlev  Nitsche,  chief  controller 
at  SGZ. 

It  wasn’t  until  SAP  intro¬ 
duced  profitability  modules  in 
the  spring  that  SGZ  was  able  “to 
fulfill  all  of  our  requirements  in 
one  application,”  Nitsche  said. 

UMB  Bank  in  Kansas  City, 


ting  gloves,  jackets  and  other 
souvenirs  jump  15%  during  the 
past  season.  Cardholders  can 
use  the  stored-value  cards  at  any 
of  the  Padres  outlets  in  the  sta¬ 
dium  or  at  an  official  Padres 
souvenir  store  in  Encinatas, 
Calif.,  which  is  about  30  miles 
away. 

What  differentiates  the  Padres 
cards  from  other  retail-oriented 


or  not  as  much  clarity  about 
what  is  being  delivered." 

“Anytime  there  is  a  change 
of  any  significance,  it’s  going 
to  cause  problems,”  said  Paul 
Johnston,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Despite  the  potential  prob¬ 
lems,  a  majority  of  companies 
believe  outsourcers  can  deliver 
improved  services,  Johnston 
said.  For  those  companies  that 
can’t  keep  up  with  the  IT 
skills  shortage  and  technology 
changes,  “outsourcing  will  be  the 
right  alternative,”  he  added.  □ 


Mo.,  looked  into  other  prof¬ 
itability  systems  before  deciding 
on  SAP  because  it  wanted  a 
package  that  could  handle  other 
financial  functions  such  as  ac¬ 
counting  and  general  ledger, 
said  Patrick  Ruckh,  a  senior  vice 
president  at  the  bank,  which 
has  $7  billion  in  assets. 

UMB’s  intent  is  to  get  more 
“wallet  share”  and  “build  tighter 
relationships”  with  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  in  part  by  heavily  mar¬ 
keting  more  profitable  products, 
Ruckh  said.  He  placed  the  pro¬ 
ject’s  costs  at  less  than  $2  mil¬ 
lion  and  said  the  bank  expects  a 
return  on  its  investments  with¬ 
in  two  years.  □ 


electronic  debit  programs  is  that 
information  about  cash  value  is 
stored  on  the  card  itself  —  in 
the  chip. 

“This  means  there’s  no  need 
to  place  a  call  to  an  issuer  for 
value  verification.  There’s  no 
need  for  phone  lines  to  get  au¬ 
thorization,”  said  Sondra  Wolfe, 
the  project’s  manager  and  a 
principal  at  Beacon  Financial 
Group,  a  financial  services  prod¬ 
uct  development  company  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  which  is  part  of  the 
program. 

Instead,  the  Padres  and  Ser¬ 
vice  America  upload  data  from 
the  stadium’s  48  terminals  just 
once  each  night  to  Beacon’s  host 
computer,  which  calculates  how 
much  the  Padres  and  Service 
America  are  owed  for  purchases 
made  with  the  cards.  Beacon 
then  electronically  transmits  the 
reconciled  amounts  to  the  two 
companies. 

Now,  a  little  more  than  four 
months  into  the  season,  only 
about  3.5%  of  food  and  beer 
purchases  are  being  made  with 
the  card,  according  to  Wilson. 

But  to  realize  cost  savings, 
that  figure  needs  to  increase 


home,  according  to  Sue  Kozik, 
vice  president  and  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer.  “We  find  that 
flextime  works  better  for  most 
people.” 

TEAM  SPIRIT 

That  might  be  because  of  the 
teamwork  IS  projects  require. 

“It’s  very  difficult  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  without  going  eyeball 
to  eyeball,”  said  Tom  Samson, 
president  of  Technology  Ex¬ 
change  Networks,  Inc.,  a  Cop¬ 
pell,  Texas,  IS  consultancy. 

Yet  some  sectors  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  field  lend  themselves  to 
telecommuting. 

HighTech  Connect,  a  Pleasan¬ 
ton,  Calif. -based  network  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  that  do  contract  work 
for  high-tech  companies,  billed 
$250,000  in  its  first  six  months 
of  business.  The  company, 
which  was  started  early  last 
year,  now  has  about  400  mar¬ 
keters,  technical  writers  and 
product  release  specialists  avail¬ 
able  for  hire.  About  85%  of 
them  are  women  with  young 
children. 

Rene  Siegel,  co-founder  of 
HighTech  Connect,  said  the 
best  opportunities  for  remote 
workers  in  the  computer  indus¬ 
try  are  in  areas  such  as  pro¬ 
gramming  and  public  relations 


significantly,  he  said. 

“Right  now,  I  have  10  to  15 
vault  people  counting  money  at 
a  game.  That’s  about  a  three-  to 
five-hour  process,”  Wilson  said. 

“But  if  card  sales  get  to  ac¬ 
count  for  30%  to  40%  of  sales, 
then  it  would  be  a  10-minute 
transaction  to  upload  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  terminals  to  the 
bank  and  have  them  wire  the 
money  to  my  account,”  he  said. 
That,  in  turn,  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  cash  counters  and 
reduce  the  time  it  takes  for 
money  to  hit  his  company’s 
account. 

But  veteran  industry  expert 
Jack  Nilon,  whose  company,  Ni- 
lon  Brothers,  Inc.,  operated  con¬ 
cessions  at  Philadelphia’s  Veter¬ 
ans  Stadium  for  15  years,  is 
skeptical. 

“There’s  no  substitute  for 
cash.  This  is  a  gimmick,”  Nilon 
said.  “And  let’s  say  they  did  get 
to  the  point  where  they  were  do¬ 
ing  70%  of  their  business  with 
a  [cash]  card.  Make  no  mistake. 
It  won’t  be  long  before  the  bank 
is  going  to  want  to  charge  for 
those  transactions  just  like  the 
credit-card  companies  do.”0 


because  “they  involve  having 
your  head  buried  in  your  key¬ 
board  or  attached  to  a  phone.” 

Finlayson  wasn’t  interested  in 
juggling  the  pressures  of  an  IS 
management  job.  In  April,  she 
took  a  contract  job  at  Beta- 
sphere,  Inc.,  a  start-up  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  that  manages  soft- 

"Their  ad  said  'telecom¬ 
muting  OK/  and  you  don't 

see  that  very  often." 

-  Heidi  Collins 
Betasphere 

ware  and  hardware  beta  pro¬ 
grams  for  industry  heavy¬ 
weights  such  as  Cisco  Systems, 
Inc.  and  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
Finlayson  puts  in  about  25 
hours  per  week  from  her  home 
in  Redmond,  Wash.  About  half 
of  Betasphere’s  employees 
telecommute,  according  to  com¬ 
pany  officials. 

ESSENTIAL  BALANCE 

Although  her  job  is  less  techni¬ 
cal  than  her  old  IS  position  — 
she  spends  her  time  collecting 
feedback  from  beta  testers  and 
reporting  back  to  Betasphere's 
clients  —  Finlayson  said  the  job 
let’s  her  “stay  connected  in  the 
industry  and  have  a  better  bal¬ 
ance  between  work  and  home." 

One  of  Finlayson’s  colleagues, 
Heidi  Collins,  looked  to  Beta- 
sphere  for  work  following  a 
move  to  a  remote  area  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  there  wasn’t  a  lot 
of  job  opportunities. 

“Their  ad  said  ‘telecommut¬ 
ing  OK,’  and  you  don’t  see  that 
very  often,”  Collins  said.  Work¬ 
ing  from  her  home  in  Murphys, 
Calif.,  has  improved  her  quality 
of  life,  she  added.  “I  exercise 
more.” 

And  that  oftentimes  is  the 
point.  “In  the  beginning,  tele¬ 
commuting  was  about  keeping 
employees  happy,”  said  Glenn 
Lovelace,  a  former  director  of 
telecommuting  at  Nortel,  Inc. 
Lovelace,  who  now  runs  a  sys¬ 
tems  integration  firm  in  Austin, 
Texas,  that  specializes  in  setting 
up  telecommuters,  said  that 
over  time,  Nortel  saw  the  clear 
business  benefits  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment. 

At  Nortel,  employee  surveys 
showed  that  “productivity  was 
higher  and  [turnover]  was  lower 
among  those  who  telecom¬ 
muted,”  he  said.  □ 


Year  2000  plans  are  slipping 

73%  companies  are  missing  year  2000  project 

milestones 

'17%  haven't  done  any  contingency  planning 
underestimated  year  2000  costs 

haven’t  defined  business  accountability  for  year 

2000  initiatives 

Base:  Study  of  more  than  1,600  companies 

Source:  Met*  Croup,  Inc.  SUwford,  Conn. 
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Customers 


can  rely  on  certified 
VARs  for  Sun  expertise 


Masood 

Jabbar 


Its  important  that 
[VARs]  are  certified 
and  well-trained 
to  best  serve  the 


customer, 

Masood  Jabbar, 
president  of  Sun  Microsystems 


SUN  MICROSYSTEMS  EXPECTS  A 
LOT  FROM  ITS  RESELLERS.  EVERY 
SUN  VAR  MUST  HAVE  the  expertise  to 
deploy  and  maintain  every  facet  of  a  cus¬ 
tomers  computing  environment. 

That’s  why  Sun  requires  that  its  VARs 
go  through  its  Competency  Certification 
program.  A  Sun  VAR  that  finishes  this 
training  is  certified  at  one  of  three  levels: 
Workgroup  Computing,  Enterprise 
Computing  or  Specialty.  A  reseller  who 
doesn’t  finish  the  program  is  finished  as  a 
Sun  VAR.  It’s  that  simple. 

Certification  guarantees  a  potential 
customer  that  a  Sun  reseller  has  the  exper¬ 
tise  to  support  Sun  installations  in  pure 
or  heterogeneous  computing  environ¬ 
ments,  and  that  the  reseller  fully  under¬ 
stands  Sun  technology  and  how  it  can  be 
applied  to  best  meet  the  customer’s  needs. 

Currently  overseeing  the  certification 
program  is  Masood  Jabbar,  a  12-year 
company  veteran  who  became  president 
of  Sun  Microsystems  in  February.  Jabbar 
believes  that  resellers  are  crucial  to  Sun’s 
success.  “We  built  this  company  on  the 
premise  that  we  will  always  treat  our 
VARs  as  an  extension  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion,”  he  says.  “They  represent  Sun,  and 
they  solve  very  complex  issues.  It’s  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  are  certified  and  well- 
trained  to  best  serve  the  customer.” 

In  addition  to  customers,  the  program 
also  benefits  Sun  and  its  resellers  by  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  key  to  healthy  channel  manage¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  working  to  reduce  grey 
marketing  and  the  distribution  of  prod¬ 
uct  without  value-added  services. 

Every  one  of  Sun’s  approximately  600 
VARs  in  the  U.S.  has  made  a  significant 
investment  in  the  program.  Not  only  have 
they  sent  their  key  people  through  the 
program  to  achieve  initial  certification, 


they  also  must  continue  to  take  educa¬ 
tion  credits  annually  to  maintain  their 
Competency  Certification. 

VARs  who  complete  the  Workgroup 
Computing  Certification  are  trained  to 
configure  and  maintain  Sun’s  Desktop 
and  Workgroup  server  product  lines  and 
to  construct  network  solutions  tailored 
to  a  customer’s  business.  They  can  also 
help  with  hardware  and  software  support, 
or  upgrade  a  customer’s  installed  base. 

Enterprise  Computing-certified 
resellers  have  a  command  of  large  storage 
systems  and  client-server  applications. 
They  can  size,  configure,  install  and  sup¬ 
port  departmental  and  data  center  server 
solutions.  Enterprise  Elite  resellers  have 
made  an  extra  commitment  in  training 
additional  technical  support  personnel  on 
Sun  technology. 

Specialty  Certification  is  offered  in 
areas  such  as  E 10000  enterprise  server, 
A7000  storage  server  and,  of  course, 
Java.“We’ve  fully  engaged  our  VARs  to 
take  Java  to  market  as  a  platform,”  says 
Jabbar.  “We  have  to  have  more  Channel 
Java  Computing  Services  providers.  This 
is  key  to  our  strategy.” 

To  further  address  the  needs  of  cus¬ 
tomers  with  heterogeneous  environments, 
Sun  recently  added  an  NT  interoperabil¬ 
ity  component  to  its  certification  pro¬ 
gram.  “Our  customers  have  integrated 
environments,  and  I  don’t  want  VARs  to 
ignore  NT,”  says  Jabbar.  “We  will  inter¬ 
operate  with  NT.  SunLink  1.0  is  out  now 
to  support  that.” 

Jabbar  wants  to  see  the  concept  of  Sun 
Certification  grow.  “If  anything,”  he 
vows,  “I  will  make  the  certification  pro¬ 
gram  even  more  prevalent,  so  that  all  our 
employees  are  fully  certified  and  fully 
trained  in  everything  that  Sun  offers.” 
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AC  TECHNOLOGY,  INC. 

AC  TECHNOLOGY,  INC. 

1165  Herndon  Parkwav,  Suite  150 
Herndon,  Virginia  20170 

(703)  481-6500  Home  page:  www.actechnology.com 

AC  Technology,  Inc.,  started  in  1991  as  a  reseller 
focused  on  systems  integration  whose  mission  was  to 
develop  Unix-based  turnkey  solutions  for  government, 
financial,  telecom  and  commercial  customers. 

Today  the  company  is  a  Sun  reseller  certified  at  the 
Enterprise  Elite  level.  It  sells  the  full  line  of  Sun  work¬ 
stations,  servers,  mass  storage  systems,  software  and 
services.  The  company  also  has  Specialty  Certification 
in  Java  computing,  Sun  clustering  and  E10000. 

This  reseller  offers  a  team  with  a  staff  average  ol 
more  than  12  years’  experience  in  complex  hardware  and 
software  integration,  ruggedized  information  systems, 
legacy  conversions  to  Sun  platforms,  server  and  data¬ 
base  migration,  RAID  design  and  implementation,  high 
availability  and  parallel  database  installations,  and  net¬ 
work  management. 

AC  Technology  performs  site  surveys  and  analysis, 
systems  and  network  capacity  planning,  server  sizing  and 
blueprinting,  network  design  and  implementation, 

RAID  design  and  implementation,  Internet  and  intranet 
design,  system  and  network  security,  and  design  and 
implementation  of  network  operations  centers. 

The  company  also  produces  ruggedized  custom  rack 
mount  and  deployable  solutions,  which  are  often  used 
by  the  military.  “Our  deployable  Sun  workstations  and 
servers  are  built  to  withstand  the  extreme  conditions  of 
combat  areas,’’  says  executive  vice  president  Arthur 
Sands.  “We  are  currently  completing  the  design  and 
implementation  of  the  first  deployable  E10000.” 
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INTERVIEW  WITH: 

ARTHUR  SANDS 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 


U:  Why  is  a  VAR’s  certification  so  important  to  a  potential  customer ? 

A:  If  the  customer  is  going  to  commit  to  Sun  for  an  enter¬ 
prise  solution,  the  VAR  providing  that  solution  should  be 
just  as  committed  to  Sun  as  the  customer.  Certification 
means  the  VAR  can  not  only  sell  a  solution  but  also  sup¬ 
port  it  completely.  If  the  VAR  doesn’t  understand  all  the 
technology,  then  they’re  not  providing  a  total  solution. 

Q  Have  you  closed  any  deals  because  of  your  certifcationP 

A  We  recently  completed  an  installation  at  the  U.S.  branch 
of  a  cell  telephone  company  that’s  going  into  the  ISP  ser¬ 
vices  business.  The  company  is  a  large  Sun  customer  in 
Europe,  but  a  new  company  in  the  U.S.  and  they  didn’t  have 
technical  support  here. 

They  wanted  a  Sun  server,  but  they  needed  someone 
with  a  background  in  both  Oracle  and  Cisco  to  provide  a 
turnkey  solution.  Sun  recommended  us  as  a  VAR  because 
we  could  provide  the  total  package,  including  service. 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  concern  of  your  customers  today? 

A:  That  whatever  they  buy  today  can  be  obsolete  tomorrow. 
At  the  enterprise  level,  when  you  invest  in  technology,  you 
need  to  look  at  planning  for  the  future.  At  this  time,  Sun 
has  the  best  growth  plan  because  with  Solaris,  the  same 
software  runs  on  all  their  desktops  and  servers.  You  can 
start  with  a  small  server  or  workstation  and  go  all  the  way 
up  the  upgrade  path  to  the  El 0000.  All  the  software  you 
wrote  for  that  server  will  still  run.  And  when  you  want  to 
move  up,  your  software  investment  moves  with  you.  It’s  like 
getting  a  built-in  technology  refresh. 

Q:  Are  you  doing  anything  with  Java? 

A:  Mostly  on  the  professional  services  side.  We  develop 
server  applets  for  clients.  They  all  have  Java  engines.  But 
because  we  spend  more  time  at  the  enterprise  level  than  at 
the  application  level,  we  don't  really  concentrate  on  Java. 

Java  is  evolving  as  an  application  language.  It’s  very  easy 
to  work  with  on  any  system,  including  Unix,  NT,  etc. 

We’ll  see  the  services  side  of  the  business  grow  as  Java 
applications  become  more  widely  accepted. 
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AISG 


ADVANCED  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  GROUP,  INC. 

2180  West  State  Road  434,  Suite  6150 

Longwood,  Florida  32779 

(407)  774-7181  Home  page:  www.aisg.com 

Advanced  Information  Systems  Group,  Inc.,  (AISG)  is 
a  reseller  focused  on  integrating  enterprise  solutions, 
including  security,  interoperability,  and  infrastructure 
solutions  for  IS  workgroups.  These  infrastructure  solu¬ 
tions  include  networking,  Internet/ intranet  and  operat¬ 
ing  systems  services. 

The  company  sells  to  both  the  government  and 
commercial  marketplaces.  While  most  of  its  business  is 
derived  from  the  commercial  sector,  the  company  is 
also  approved  as  a  government  VAR  for  Sun. 

Founded  in  1991,  AISG  has  been  a  Sun  VAR  for 
four  years.  With  75  employees  and  some  $15  million  in 
1997  revenue,  AISG  ranked  #33  on  Inc.  magazines 
annual  list  of  the  top  500  privately  held  companies  in 
the  United  States. 

AISG  is  Sun-certified  at  the  Enterprise  Elite  level. 
The  company  maintains  a  staff  of  Sun  Competency- 
certified  experts  in  areas  such  as  systems  and  network 
administration,  systems  performance  analysis,  systems 
security,  help  desk  design,  remote  systems  administra¬ 
tion,  systems  and  application  installation,  operating 
systems  migration  and  project  management. 

“Our  customers  are  making  a  bigger  investment  in 
the  enterprise  solution,”  says  Kevin  Jackson,  founder 
and  president  of  AISG.  “Because  this  is  a  mission- 
critical  area,  our  certification  is  important  to  them.  The 
customer  is  keenly  aware  of  these  areas,  and  the  certifi¬ 
cation  is  a  true  differentiator  because  it  shows  that  we 
have  the  required  expertise  in  the  Sun  world.” 

AISG  is  Java-certified,  and  offers  Java  design,  devel¬ 
opment  and  training.  “We  see  ourselves  growing  in  that 
arena,  and  we  expect  to  be  adding  more  consultants 
there,”  says  Jackson.  The  company  is  currently  building 
two  Java-based  applications:  a  telephony  application 
and  a  kiosk  application. 
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N  T  E  R  V  I  E  W  WITH 

KEVIN  JACKSON 

PRESIDENT 


0:  Why  is  a  VAR’s  certification  so  important  to  a  potential  customer? 

A:  Certification  differentiates  us  from  non-certified,  non¬ 
qualified  VARs  that  are  out  there  selling  systems.  This  is 
very  important  to  the  user.  It  separates  us  from  the  compe¬ 
tition,  and  to  the  customer  it  is  an  assurance  that  we  really 
know  the  product. 

1,1.  Have  you  closed  any  deals  based  on  the  expertise  you  received  from 
certification? 

Al  One  deal  involved  providing  a  reservation  system  for  a 
large  family  entertainment  company.  The  customer  needed 
to  know  that  we  maintained  a  close  relationship  with  the 
manufacturer.  Our  certification  provided  that. 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  concern  of  your  customers  today? 

A:  Whether  their  next  move  will  be  NT  or  Unix.  Were 
assisting  a  lot  of  those  companies  in  rightsizing  the  best 
solution  to  their  platform.  Interoperability  is  really  impor¬ 
tant  here,  especially  in  integrating  NT  and  Unix. 

fll  What’s  been  the  biggest  change  in  your  business  in  the  past  12 
months? 

A;  We’ve  noticed  a  huge  shift  to  Unix  servers.  Companies 
are  embracing  Unix.  We’ve  also  seen  a  higher  degree  of  NT 
being  used,  so  you  have  to  justify  the  move  to  a  mixed  solu¬ 
tion,  especially  at  the  lower  end  of  the  workgroup  market. 

EC  What  do  you  see  as  the  main  benefits  of  using  Sun  technology  to 
support  heterogeneous  environments? 

A:,  Sun  products  are  very  in tegratable.  Their  interoperability 
is  almost  unprecedented. 
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CENTRAL  DESIGN  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

1705  Wyatt  Drive 

Santa  Clara,  California  95054 

(408)  327-9800  Home  page:  www.cendes.com 

Central  Design  Systems,  Inc.  was  founded  in  1994  as  a 
Unix  reseller  with  a  locus  on  systems  administration. 
Today  the  company  delivers  Sun  mission-critical  solu¬ 
tions  (including  network  design;  enterprise,  departmen¬ 
tal  and  workgroup  servers;  and  remote  systems  admin¬ 
istration  tools)  to  companies  ranging  from  chip  design¬ 
ers  and  other  manufacturers  to  financial  institutions, 
telecommunications  utilities,  retail  outlets  and  Internet 
service  providers. 

The  company  is  authorized  and  certified  by  Sun  to 
sell  all  of  its  Enterprise  and  Workgroup  Computing 
lines.  Central  Design  has  also  achieved  Sun  certification 
in  security,  high  availability,  Internet  and  intranets,  and 
maintains  Sun  core  competencies  in  high-end  servers, 
enterprise  networking,  application  tools  and  profession¬ 
al  services.  These  services  include  installation  and  inte¬ 
gration  of  various  applications,  web  authoring  and  cus¬ 
tomer  training. 

Central  Design  focuses  exclusively  on  Sun 
Microsystems.  “Sun  is  tried  and  true,”  says  Eric 
Hughes,  vice  president  of  marketing.  “Customers  who 
made  that  move  to  NT  are  now  saying  that  in  the  short 
run  NT  may  look  cheaper,  but  in  the  end  it  is  more 
expensive.  They're  finding  that  they’ve  painted  them¬ 
selves  into  a  corner  with  NT." 

Earlier  this  year,  Central  Design  sold  its  Wyatt  River 
Software  spin-off,  a  provider  of  Java-based  license  and 
asset  management  tools.  However,  the  company  is  still 
interested  in  pursuing  the  Java  tools  market,  and  is 
looking  for  new  technology  to  acquire,  particularly 
“Java  solutions  for  the  systems  administration  world,” 
says  company  president  Bill  Ames. 
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H  T  E  R V  I  E  W  WITH 

BILL  AMES 

PRESIDENT 


Q:  Why  is  a  VAR ’s  certification  so  important  to  a  potential  customer? 

It’s  important  that  the  customer  gets  quality  service  that’s 
been  approved.  Certification  sets  us  ahead  of  the  competi¬ 
tion.  It  shows  that  the  bar  has  been  set. 

fl:  Can  you  tell  us  about  a  deal  you  closed  based  on  your  certification? 

A:  I  can  tell  you  about  the  time  certification  almost  wasn’t 
enough.  A  recruiting  firm  came  to  us  who  already  had  a 
web  page,  but  the  system  was  slow  and  the  company  was 
losing  valuable  information.  They  were  looking  for  a  com¬ 
pany  to  do  all  of  its  backup  and  systems  analysis. 

They  had  already  tried  one  VAR,  who  had  positioned 
itself  as  authorized  and  certified.  But  the  recruiting  firm 
soon  unfortunately  discovered  that  the  VAR  was  sorely 
lacking  in  the  necessary  expertise.  So  now  the  customer  had 
an  “I’m  from  Missouri”  attitude.  To  this  company,  being 
certified  no  longer  meant  that  much.  Just  to  win  the  pro¬ 
ject,  we  had  to  clear  the  hurdles  that  previous  reseller’s  lack 
of  experience  had  caused.  We  had  to  go  above  and  beyond 
to  prove  ourselves  to  the  company. 

Then,  of  course,  we  had  to  make  sure  the  system 
worked  better  than  the  customer  could  have  hoped.  But  we 
were  able  to  do  that.  We  did  all  the  necessary  analysis,  then 
implemented  a  new  system,  and  new  backup.  I  guess  you 
could  say  that  true  certification  won  out  in  the  end. 

fl:  What  is  the  biggest  concern  of  your  customers  today? 

A  The  need  to  be  always  up  and  running.  Even  a  day  of 
waiting  is  a  problem.  These  companies  need  the  fastest 
tools  possible.  Their  turnaround  time  is  nine  months,  so 
there  is  a  new  product  out  every  nine  months.  In  that  envi¬ 
ronment,  you  really  can  feel  even  a  day  or  two  of  downtime. 

Q:  What  are  the  main  benefts  of  using  Sun  technology  to  support 
heterogeneous  environments? 

A:  That  Sun  has  always  had  an  open  computing  belief. 

Sun  makes  everything  play  well  together.  That  sounds  like 
mother  and  apple  pie,  but  it  really  works. 
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CONTINENTAL  RESOURCES,  INC. 

CONTINENTAL  RESOURCES,  INC. 

175  Middlesex  Turnpike 

Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 

(800)  937-4688  Home  page:  www.conres.com 

Continental  Resources,  Inc.,  is  a  reseller  focused  on 
fiill-service  systems  integration,  particularly  in  hetero¬ 
geneous  environments.  The  company  also  offers  exper¬ 
tise  in  network  design  and  implementation,  systems 
management  (including  applications  such  as  schedul- 
ing),  storage  management,  performance  monitoring, 
data  mining  and  tuning. 

The  company  has  a  number  of  Sun  Competency- 
certified  specialties,  including  StarFire  10000,  cluster¬ 
ing,  high  availability  and  parallel  database,  and  is  certi¬ 
fied  to  sell  the  entire  Sun  line,  from  desktop  clients  to 
high-end  servers.  The  company  is  certified  at  the 
Workgroup  and  Enterprise  levels. 

Continental  Resources  offers  a  suite  of  solutions  for 
the  Internet/ intranet  model,  including  the  Netra  inter¬ 
net  gateway  server  product,  the  Web  server,  Netscape 
software,  firewall  solutions,  encryption  systems,  and 
high-end  encryption  and  anti-hijacking  products. 

The  company  has  started  to  provide  enterprise 
resource  planning  (ERP)  solutions,  through  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  products  from  Informix,  Oracle,  SAP  and  Sun. 
Due  to  the  nature  of  the  heterogeneous  environments, 
Continental  Resources  also  provides  PC-based  systems. 

But  the  company’s  focus  is  the  integration  of  dis¬ 
parate  environments.  “We  recognize  the  need  for  hav¬ 
ing  a  mixed  environment  in  our  customer  base,”  notes 
company  president  Jim  McCann.  “We  can  help  with 
the  integration.” 

The  company  also  does  upgrades,  which  “is  a  very 
underutilized  market  for  Sun  and  resellers,”  says 
McCann.  “The  customer  may  not  realize  it  but  their 
existing  platforms  may  be  obsolete.  We  try  to  let  the 
customer  know  that  the  technology  has  changed,  and 
that  there  may  be  a  faster,  more  cost-effective  solution 
for  them  and  without  it  the  ability  to  grow  their  com¬ 
pany  may  be  compromised.” 
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JIM  McCANN 


Q:  Why  is  a  VAR's  certification  so  important  to  a  potential  customer ? 

A:  It’s  the  guarantee  to  the  customer  that  we  know  what 
we  re  doing.  The  customer  is  investing  a  lot  of  money  to  get 
the  most  support,  and  needs  to  know  that  it’s  a  safe  bet. 

Q:  Have  you  closed  a  deal  based  on  your  certification? 

A;  We  had  a  customer  that  brought  in  a  deal  that  involved 
Sun,  SAP  and  another  vendor.  This  was  a  critical  applica¬ 
tion,  so  it  needed  high  availability  and  a  backup  solution. 
The  project  also  needed  to  be  on  time  and  on  budget.  So 
they  had  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  solution  they  would 
get  was  the  right  one,  and  our  certification  assured  that. 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  concern  of  your  customers  today? 

A:  The  ability  to  integrate  heterogeneous  environments. 
Most  customers  have  mixed  environments,  and  it’s  a  big 
challenge  for  them  to  integrate  all  this  into  one  whole  that 
operates  seamlessly. 

0.!  What’s  been  the  biggest  challenge  for  your  business  in  the  last  12 
months? 

A:  The  big  challenge  is  getting  the  right  people.  Because  of 
the  explosive  growth  of  Unix  as  a  solution,  there  has  been  a 
sharp  increase  in  demand  for  services,  and  sometimes  out¬ 
sourcing.  Companies  with  a  shortage  of  people  can’t  devote 
their  people  to  these  issues,  and  some  staffs  have  had  to 
shift  duties  to  their  Year  2000  concerns. 

0.!  What  is  the  main  benefit  of  using  Sun  technology  to  support 
heterogeneous  environments? 

A:  Scalability.  Most  of  what  Sun  designs  is  very  modular. 
Say  you  buy  an  E3000.  There  are  slots  in  the  chassis,  and 
everything  in  the  I/O  board  is  completely  interchangeable. 
You  can  grow  your  server.  There  is  also  binary  code  com¬ 
patibility,  so  you  can  run  on  the  E6000.  Your  investment  is 
still  there.  This  is  a  great  financial  benefit  to  the  customer. 
We  tell  customers  this  is  a  “happy”  problem.  It  means  their 
business  is  growing  great  guns. 
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DYNAMIC  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

120  Bellevue  Drive  #10 

Pasadena,  California  91105 

(626)  795-4101  Home  page:  www.dynasys.com 

Founded  in  1991  by  Chuck  Stygar  and  Mardi  Norman, 
Dynamic  Systems,  Inc.,  has  evolved  from  a  seller  of 
PCs  to  an  integration  and  networking  specialist  that 
focuses  on  Unix  solutions  for  government  agencies  and 
prime  contractors. 

Services  offered  by  the  company  include  systems  and 
network  integration,  configuration  of  servers  and  work¬ 
stations  and  Internet  set-up  and  design.  The  company 
also  offers  custom  Total  Solutions  Packages  in  the  areas 
of  Internet,  intranet  and  extranet  security;  system  per¬ 
formance  tuning;  data  management;  storage  manage¬ 
ment;  and  high  availability. 

The  company  also  specializes  in  EDI  JIT,  a  solution 
that  will  help  government  agencies  and  contractors 
comply  with  the  mandate  to  be  online  with  EDI  by  the 
year  2000.  “Our  customers’  interest  is  in  having  the 
ability  to  move,  manage,  and  protect  their  data,”  says 
company  vice  president  Norman. 

Dynamic  Systems  is  Sun  Competency-certified  at 
the  Enterprise  level.  The  company  has  Specialty 
Certification  in  Java  computing,  SPARC  Storage  Array 
and  Solstice  PC,  and  is  currently  developing  a  Java- 
based  configuration  tool,  notes  Norman. 

The  company  is  also  a  certified  reseller  of  network 
security  software,  including  Sun’s  SunScreen  SKIP  and 
EFS,  Solstice  Security  Manager,  Solstice-Firewall- 1, 
Trusted  Solaris,  NFS  Security  and  Solstice  SPF-2000. 

An  integration  team  provides  customers  with  hard¬ 
ware  integration  and  implementation  assistance  to 
create  a  smooth,  heterogeneous  environment  in  their 
organization.  The  company  also  has  a  certified  electro¬ 
static  discharge  room  (ESD)  environment  “which 
allows  us  to  protect  our  customers’  investment  when  we 
do  integration  and  configuration  work  on  their  high- 
end  workstations  and  servers,”  says  Norman. 


INTERVIEW  WITH: 


MARDI  NORMAN 

VICE  PRESIDENT 


WLR’s  certification  so  important  to  a  potential  customer? 

A:  Our  customers  want  to  know  that  the  people  working  on 
their  solutions  are  qualified.  Being  a  certified  VAR  proves  to 
them  that  we  have  the  capabilities  to  perform  the  tasks  that 
they  require  us  to  do.  We  are  just  like  any  other  profession; 
there  are  standards  that  we  need  to  hold  ourselves  to.  You 
wouldn’t  hire  a  lawyer  that  hasn’t  passed  the  bar,  and  you 
wouldn’t  have  a  doctor  operate  on  you  if  that  doctor  wasn’t 
a  qualified  surgeon. 

Q:  Have  you  closed  a  deal  based  on  your  certif  cation? 

A:  On  a  project  where  we  were  competing  with  another 
reseller,  we  supplied  our  salespeople  with  all  of  our  certifi¬ 
cates  to  show  where  we  were  certified.  This  customer  wasn’t 
extremely  familiar  with  the  certification  program,  so  we  had 
to  educate  them.  We  ended  up  doing  a  fax  blitz,  sending  all 
of  our  certifications  to  them.  It  impressed  them  to  no  end. 
That  our  staff  had  gone  through  complete  certification  was 
a  real  feather  in  our  cap. 

One  part  of  our  training  that  addressed  this  customer’s 
needs  was  Volume  Manager,  which  we  had  Sun  Certifica¬ 
tion  in.  The  other  reseller  couldn’t  say  they  had  the  certifi¬ 
cations  that  we  had. 


Q:  Why  is  a 


U:  What  is  the  biggest  concern  of  your  customers  today? 

A:  Customers  must  manage  and  control  large  amounts  of 
data  and  secure  or  protect  their  intranets  and  extranets.  We 
provide  these  solutions  by  moving,  managing  and  protect¬ 
ing  their  data  through  our  custom  Total  Solutions  Packages, 


IJ:  What’s  been  the  biggest  change  in  your  business  in  the  last  12  months? 

A:  Winning  a  large  EDI  JIT  contract  with  an  aerospace 
firm.  The  federal  government  has  mandated  EDI  JIT  pro¬ 
curement  by  the  year  2000.  This  is  expected  to  greatly 
reduce  paperwork.  An  individual  will  be  able  to  use  EDI 
JIT  to  order  a  product  they  need  via  EDI.  Everything  will 
be  automated,  including  warehouse  inventory.  The  product 
will  ship  in  three  days. 

While  manufacturers  have  been  using  EDI  for  some 
time  with  their  distributors,  now  we’re  addressing  the  end- 
user  side.  The  manufacturer,  reseller  and  end  user  will  be 
tied  together.  This  completes  the  chain. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH: 

SCOT  KANE 

PRESIDENT  &  CED 


Peripheral  Vision  InfoSystems 

PERIPHERAL  VISION  INFOSYSTEMS,  INC. 

10975  Grandview,  Suite  350 

Overland  Park,  Kansas  66210 

(800)  888-7535  Home  page:  www.pvii.com 

Peripheral  Vision  InfoSystems,  Inc.,  (PVI)  was  founded 
in  1987  to  deliver  enterprise  solutions  to  Fortune  1500 
companies.  Today  it  specializes  in  network  and  enter¬ 
prise  computing,  custom  Java  applications  and 
JavaStations,  Internet,  intranet  and  extranet  access  and 
security,  database  and  data  center  development,  and 
clustered  systems.  PVI  leverages  a  company’s  existing 
resources  to  design  and  implement  the  network. 

The  company  is  certified  at  Sun’s  Enterprise  Elite 
level,  at  which  it  carries  several  certifications,  including 
Enterprise  10000,  Java  computing,  SunService,  high 
availability,  parallel  database  and  Netra,  and  will  soon 
receive  its  storage  certification.  PVI  was  also  recently 
certified  to  be  a  Sun  training  center  in  areas  such  as 
Solaris,  Java,  Unix  and  Netscape  Server. 

PVI  uses  Java  extensively.  In  building  the  third  tier, 
it  uses  Java  in  conjunction  with  application  servers.  “By 
dropping  in  the  third  tier,  you  can  pull  information 
into  the  database  with  business  logic,  middleware  tools, 
and  Java,  and  put  it  through  a  Web  server  and  then 
deploy  it  on  a  browser,”  says  Kane. 

PVI  also  uses  Java  for  terminal  replacement.  “A  lot 
of  companies  are  running  aging  applications  on  minis,” 
says  Kane.  “Our  focus  is  to  get  rid  of  the  high  mainte¬ 
nance  PCs  and  dumb  terminals  that  don’t  have  func¬ 
tionality,  and  put  in  Sun  Servers  and  JavaStations. 

There  are  a  lot  of  benefits  in  this:  more  speed,  TCP/IP 
and  a  new  security  model. 

“The  old  mainframes  and  minis  are  just  used  to 
serve  the  data.  You  can  retain  the  same  user  interface, 
but  add  new  functionality,  like  e-mail,  calendaring  and 
web  browsers,  for  a  very  small  price.  You  get  a  huge 
increase  in  productivity,  you  save  big  bucks  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  you  can  control  everything  centrally.” 


U:  Why  is  a  VAR’s  certification  so  important  to  a  potential  customer? 

A:  The  phenomenon  of  open  systems  scares  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Certification  gives  the  customer  confidence  in  the  full 
solution,  which  is  30%  technology  and  70%  applying  it. 
They  also  know  that  the  manufacturer  endorses  us  and  that 
we  have  that  level  of  proficiency. 

fl:  Has  certification  helped  you  close  a  deal  recently? 

A:  A  major  greeting  card  company  was  looking  to  move 
their  mainframe  data,  which  encompassed  applications  like 
order  entry  and  sales,  out  to  300  client  stores.  This  required 
training  12  of  their  IT  staff  members  to  become  architect 
integrators.  We  had  the  certification  to  do  that.  We  put 
them  on  a  12-week  program.  They  had  no  knowledge  of 
Unix  or  Java.  We  taught  them  things  like  naming  services, 
TCP/IP,  HTML,  firewalls,  all  the  fundamentals  of  open 
computing.  Then  we  provided  a  series  of  Java  classes.  They 
ended  up  with  an  internal  architecting  group  that  can  do 
integration,  and  can  use  the  newer  Java  tools. 

We  won  that  account  because  of  our  certification. 

We  didn’t  just  sell  them  equipment,  we  sold  them  our 
knowledge,  training  and  consulting.  We  showed  them  how 
to  apply  the  technology. 

fl;  What  is  the  biggest  concern  of  your  customers  today? 

A:  The  need  to  support  an  open  world.  The  biggest  con¬ 
cern  is  “how  to  get  there.”  Everyone  is  trying  to  figure  out 
what  the  components  are.  But  the  real  problem  will  be  how 
to  re-engineer  their  processes  to  move  the  company  with 
the  technology  changes. 

The  networked  world  changes  the  boundaries  within 
an  organization.  You’re  integrating  the  past,  applications  of 
the  proprietary  world,  into  today’s  open  model.  Allowing 
for  this  integration  will  allow  companies  to  get  closer  to 
their  customers  and  partners.  They  will  need  central  con¬ 
trol  and  administration. 

EE  What  are  the  main  benefits  of  Sun  technology? 

A:  The  benefits  revolve  around  reliability,  availability,  ser¬ 
viceability  and  scalability.  I  can  put  in  a  solution,  scale  it 
without  having  to  rip  out  the  architecture  or  changing  the 
underlying  business  logic. 
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SOLID  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

One  Northwest  Centre 

13831  Northwest  Freeway,  Suite  450 

Houston,  Texas  77040 

(713)  934-9494  Home  page:  www.soIidsystems.com 

Solid  Systems,  Inc.,  was  founded  in  1983.  Today  the 
company  provides  enterprise  solutions  for  Fortune 
1000  businesses,  government  agencies  and  educational 
institutions.  These  solutions  include  network  design 
and  management,  Internet/ intranet  integration,  data 
center  migration,  high  availability  and  fault  tolerance, 
data  backup,  retrieval  and  storage,  and  disaster  recovery. 
The  company  claims  particular  expertise  in  the  areas  of 
enterprise-wide  data  management,  network  integration 
and  storage  management. 

Solid  Systems  is  Sun  Competency-certified  and 
ElOOOO-certified.  The  company  sells  the  entire  Sun 
line.  “We've  invested  heavily  in  Sun’s  vision,  because  it’s 
compatible  with  our  vision  for  the  future,”  says  CEO 
Bill  Cruise. 

To  meet  the  needs  and  business  objectives  of  its 
customers,  Solid  Systems  provides  contract  professional 
software  and  network  services  for  Unix,  Novell  and 
Microsoft  NT  users.  The  company  offers  training  at  its 
training  facility  in  Houston  or  at  the  customer’s  site. 

“Our  mission  is  to  provide  a  high  degree  of  techni¬ 
cal  expertise  for  our  customers,”  says  Cruise.  “We  must 
always  be  up  to  date  from  a  technology  standpoint." 


INTERVIEW  WITH: 

BILL  CRUISE 

CEO 


Q:  Why  is  a  VAR’s  certification  so  important  to  a  potential  customer? 

A:  Certification  ensures  our  customers  that  they  are  working 
with  a  company  that  can  provide  the  best  technical  exper¬ 
tise.  Sun’s  certification  gives  visibility  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
involved  with  the  most  current  technology. 

Q:  Have  you  closed  a  deal  based  on  your  certification? 

A:  Under  Sun’s  Competency  certification  program  we  have 
the  E10000  specialty,  Sun’s  largest  system.  That  has  allowed 
us  to  close  several  million  dollar  deals.  Without  that  spe¬ 
cialty,  those  deals  wouldn’t  have  been  available  to  us.  We 
were  able  to  provide  up  front  information  that  helped  these 
customers  make  a  decision  based  on  the  knowledge  we  had. 
We  were  very  involved  in  the  pre-sales  decision-making 
process,  the  implementation  and  ongoing  support. 

CL  What  is  the  biggest  concern  of  your  customers  today? 

A:  Our  customers  are  faced  with  many  competing  solutions 
to  address  their  business  problems.  Making  the  right  deci¬ 
sion  about  those  solutions  offered  to  them  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant  concern  they’re  faced  with. 

fl:  Do  you  see  your  business  evolving  because  of  Java? 

A:  Yes.  We  have  already  qualified  for  the  Java  Computing 
specialty,  as  well  as  other  specialties.  We  see  it  as  extremely 
important  and  that’s  why  we’ve  invested  heavily  in  this  Java 
certification.  In  the  future,  Sun  will  be  the  lead  technology 
provider  because  of  their  investment  in  Java.  We’re  already 
investing  in  that  vision. 
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SOUTHERN  OFFICE  EQCTPMENT 
4424  X.  Lee  Ab*tx.k 
Taesgs.  rlccj£ i  336-14 
813  s  “3-1 1 12  Hocic  page:  «■  - 

Southern  Office  Equipment  is  a  reseller  offering  total 
solutions  s!.  stems  integration  with  a  -focus  on  networks. 
According  to  company  president  and  founder  Joanne 
Miller,  char  means  “not  past  simple  knowing  how  to 
hook  u?  the  network.  It  includes  third-party  integra- 
a  ••  -  .  -  -  .  -  - 

mg  past  multi-file  sharing  anu  pnnemg.  and  making  use 
of  ad  the  software  avaTanle. 

The  company  was  originally  formed  bv  A  Eller  in 
1989  to  se£  PCs  from  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  to 
state  and  local  government.  But  less  than  six  months 
later,  she  saw  that  her  comparer  needed  to  pronde  a 
tin.  -  -  -  •  ;  :: 

range  svstexns. 

Tr»e  company  mane  the  switm  to  Sun  NErrosvstems 
two  -rears  age.  parch  because.  AEHer  sms.  she  “found 
i  huge  interest  m  Sun  within  nr  customer  base.  Once 
1  talked  with  bum  1  found  that  their  philosophies  were 

ier.  mner  :n  lire  with  rr;  own. 

Southern  Office  Emmet:  nas  reen  ranked  among 
Flonma  s  East  Track  25  tv  the  Lr-rc  hr  Busies-  jocemd 
for  three  -rears  in  a  row.  AEILer  attributes  this  to  her 
amt  s  phUatsopbr  of  focusing  on  the  customer, 
and  determining  how  a  so  men  wnl  work  best  for  the 
customer. 

To  get  to  rf-.m  pomt  reemres  cooperation  from  me 
reader:  “I  starcen  -act  m  the  busmess  when  cnann-n- 
tnendh  a  foreign  ton."  sne  savs.  “  Working  with 
the  ocher  renders  was  hoe  ruling  teeth.  It  a_  comes 
down  to  the  same  issue:  .  re  mamuractmer  must  have  a 
good  trlyiafon  wmh  the  customer.  Sun  has  that." 

Cerrrfiec.  at  the  Emermse  level  me  compare.  ,  sans 
MOen  ~  otters  state  anc  Local  grtnmoc  guaranteed 
sememes  hacked  rv  a  vendor  who  mvests  m  education 
and  technoLogr.  The  nmarc  s  use  cerrmed  in  Jasa 
•TI  h_.T?^-T’  Tjd~  iTiL  she  sars,  plars  a  Lev  role  in  her  com¬ 
pact’s  went  an  nstwette  cormrmng  and  the  Internet: 
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JDANNE  MILLER 

PRESIDENT 


u  Why  is  a  I  HR  s  certification  so  important  to  a  potential  customer? 

-  Any  citv  or  county  department  tEiat  provides  services  has 
to  be  sure  their  systems  are  alw  ays  up  and  running.  If  not, 
you’ll  hear  about  it  on  the  news.  They  must  have  fault  toler¬ 
ance  and  High  availability.  You  have  to  provide  people  with 
disaster  recovery,  especially  here  in  Florida  with  the  unpre¬ 
dictability  of  hurricanes  and  tornadoes. 

Without  certification,  there  w-ould  be  no  proof  that 
people  axe  going  to  give  vou  a  verifiable  working  solution. 
There  are  a  lot  of  box  pushers  out  there.  A  person  might 
not  really  be  capable  of  delivering  a  solution. 

d  Hzce  vou  dosed  a  deal  hosed  cn  yottr  certification? 

-  Yes.  with  a  water  management  department  that  would 
not  even  entertain  any  VAR  that  was  not  fully  certified. 
They  could  not  afford  to  get  stuck  with  poor  service  or 
equipment  they  cant  maintain. They  have  to  be  up  100% 
of  the  time,  even  through  flooding.  Customers  must  always 
have  fresh  water. 

In  the  past,  when  they  dealt  w  ith  non-certified  vendors, 
thev  were  left  w  ith  solutions  that  didn’t  work.  They  bought 
from  us  because  thev  needed  Sun  Competency  certification. 

•  •  -  .  • 

-  Scalability.  State  and  local  government  need  to  know 
thev  re  buying  something  that  will  last.  Their  biggest  fear  is 
thev  haven’t  spent  taxpayer  dollars  prudently  and  wisely. 
Thev  cant  be  upgrading  in  two  rears.  Thev  need  to  know 
they’re  buying  something  that  w  ill  last  and  grow  with  their 
needs. 


j-  W  tat  dartre:  do  vote  foresee  for  voter  business? 

We  plan  to  become  certified  in  Sun/NT  integration. 
Were  thrilled  to  see  the  addition  to  the  training  schedule  of 
integration  of  Windows  NT  with  Solans.  There  are  still 
many  legacy-  systems  that  must  utilize  all  of  the  resources  in 
an  organization,  indudtng  Novell  and  NT.  We  can’t  go  to 
our  state  and  local  governments  and  ignore  that  thev  have 
NT  in  there. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SUPPLEMENT 


TACTICS,  INC. 

1800  Century  Blvd.,  Suite  1450 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30345 

(404)  248-1226  Home  page:  www.tacticsus.com 

Founded  in  1993,  Tactics,  Inc.  today  positions  itself  as 
a  reseller  offering  systems  integration  and  consulting 
services,  specializing  in  Oracle  Corp.’s  database,  tools 
and  packaged  applications.  “We  focus  on  the  database 
solution  more  so  than  on  the  software/hardware  solu¬ 
tion,”  says  CEO  Dewey  Blaylock. 

“We  are  able  to  use  that  database  expertise  to  bring 
in  the  software  and  hardware  products  and  the  systems 
engineering  expertise  to  the  customer,”  says  Blaylock. 
“They  find  one  company  that  is  able  to  bring  them 
the  full,  integrated  solution.”  But  Tactics  is  also  Sun 
Competency-certified  at  the  Enterprise  level,  with 
E10000,  A7000  and  data  warehouse  certifications. 

The  company’s  major  lines  of  business  include 
electronic  commerce,  application  development,  data 
warehousing  systems,  database  administration  services 
and  mobile  solutions.  Its  expertise  includes  design  and 
implementation  of  client/ server  and  web-based  custom 
software  applications;  remote  24x7  operations  center 
support;  and  the  design  of  web-based  solutions  cou¬ 
pled  with  corporate  databases. 

Tactics  utilizes  its  own  implementation  technology, 
involving  the  client  with  prototyping  for  better  user 
understanding  of  functionality  and  support  upon 
implementation.  Web-based  developers  bring  extensive 
experience  in  Java-based  applications.  On-site  user 
training  is  also  offered. 

The  company  is  growing  fast.  In  1997,  the  number 
of  employees  reached  190,  up  from  125  in  1996. 
Revenue  grew  from  $17  million  at  year-end  1996  to 
$25  million  last  year. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH: 

DEWEY  BLAYLDCK 

CEO 


li:  Why  is  a  VAR ’s  certification  so  important  to  a  potential  customer? 

A:  Certification  is  as  important  to  us  as  it  is  to  our  customer 
base.  We  want  to  ensure  that  we  are  providing  qualified 
services.  One  way  I  have  of  ensuring  that  is  investing  in 
certification.  It  also  addresses  the  issue  of  us  being  a  smaller 
company.  Certification  puts  us  on  a  compatibility  scale  of 
what  they  would  expect  from  a  company  like  Sun. 

Q 1  Have  you  closed  any  deals  based  on  your  certification? 

A:  There  have  been  many  specific  cases.  Because  we  have 
certification  we  can  represent  ourselves  as  a  very  high-end 
solutions  provider  of  enterprise  services.  It’s  obvious  to  the 
customer  when  we  close  the  deal  that  we  know  what  we’re 
talking  about. 

Ql  What  is  the  biggest  concern  of  your  customers? 

A:  How  to  conduct  business  in  a  full  electronic-commerce 
environment.  They  need  to  know  how  to  collect  employee 
information  from  remote  locations,  accept  orders  from  cus¬ 
tomers  electronically,  and  allow  them  to  check  the  status  of 
an  order  electronically.  This  involves  a  distributed  business 
environment  focus. 

Ql  What  do  you  see  as  the  main  benefits  of  using  Sun  technology  to 
support  heterogeneous  environments? 

Al  Sun  is  the  leader  in  giving  the  customer — business 
information  systems  managers — the  ability  to  have  open 
systems.  Java  technology  is  truly  designed  to  run  anywhere. 
That  combined  with  Oracle’s  Network  Computing  Archi¬ 
tecture  allows  you  to  distribute  processing  anywhere.  We 
can  combine  these  to  allow  processes  to  be  as  efficient  as 
possible. 

Ql  What  are  you  doing  with  Java? 

Al  We’re  developing  applets  and  integrating  that  with  what 
were  doing  with  the  Oracle  database  to  provide  an  applica¬ 
tions  layer. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SUPPLEMENT 


VCSI 

Visual  Computing  Solutions.  Inc  • 

VISUAL  COMPUTING  SOLUTIONS,  INC. 

90  Executive  Drive 
Carmel,  Indiana  46032 

(317)  814-8274  Home  page:  www.vcsihome.com 

Visual  Computing  Solutions,  Inc.,  (VCSI)  provides 
solutions  in  the  areas  of  data  warehousing,  data  mining, 
systems  management  and  integration,  Java  development 
and  network  computing. 

According  to  VCSI  president  Richmond  Wells,  Sun 
certification  has  been  a  boon  to  his  company.  “When  a 
customer  sees  that  you  have  this  competency,  they  rec¬ 
ognize  the  value  in  that,”  he  says.  “I  can  make  a  strong 
case  for  having  those  plaques  on  the  wall  that  say  we’re 
certified.  It  definitely  helps  sales,  and  it  has  allowed  us 
to  attract  and  retain  some  of  the  top  people  out  there 
because  they  really  want  to  work  for  us.” 

VCSI’s  philosophy  is  to  establish  a  long-term  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  customer,  and  to  achieve  that,  the 
company  does  not  charge  on  front-end  consulting. 

“The  customer  sees  our  competency  up  front,  and  the 
value  that  we  add,”  says  Wells.  “The  sale  typically 
comes  to  fruition.” 

A  Sun  Competency-certified  Enterprise  Elite 
reseller,  VCSI  specializes  in  the  E10000,  and  is  autho¬ 
rized  to  sell  all  Sun  products  and  services,  from  desk¬ 
top  JavaStations  to  mass  storage  devices  to  Enterprise 

servers. 

VCSI  has  also  invested  heavily  in  Java  technology. 

"A  high-tech  integration  firm  without  a  focus  on  Java 
would  be  as  silly  as  GM  and  Ford  not  being  concerned 
about  the  future  technology  of  tires,”  says  Wells. 
“There’s  a  lot  of  interest  in  Java  from  our  customers. 
Companies  are  finding  that  they  can  significantly  mini¬ 
mize  software  R&D  by  writing  in  Java  code.  Clients 
have  us  doing  Java  development  lor  them  now.” 


INTERVIEW  WITH: 

RICHMOND  WELLS 

PRESIDENT 


li:  Why  is  a  VAR’s  certification  so  important  to  a  potential  customer ? 

It  indicates  that  the  VAR  and  the  vendor  are  committed 
to  each  other.  It  shows  we  have  invested  in  our  people,  from 
a  training  perspective,  to  meet  customer  needs.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  can  feel  more  comfortable  because  they  know  that  we 
know  what  we’re  doing. 

0:  And  how  has  certification  helped  VCSI? 

A:  Certification  has  been  a  key  factor  in  almost  every  pro¬ 
curement  we’re  involved  in.  Recently,  we  established  an 
account  relationship  with  a  public  utility.  Not  a  lot  of  Sun 
VARs  were  willing  to  bid  on  that  project  because  they 
knew  they  didn’t  have  the  technical  competency  required. 
But  we  invested  a  great  deal  of  time  doing  a  proof-of-con- 
cept  with  the  customer.  Because  we  had  invested  that  time 
up  front,  the  customer  saw  that  we  were  adding  serious 
value  to  the  sale. 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  concern  of  your  customers  today ? 

A:  They  are  looking  for  technology  business  partnerships. 
The  overall  investment  in  technology  is  still  expensive,  and 
people  costs  are  not  decreasing.  Some  firms  are  growing, 
but  they  don’t  justify  the  cost  of  support  staffs.  An  entire 
re-evolution  of  the  architecture — the  thin-client  architec¬ 
ture — is  emerging.  Companies  need  a  relationship  with  a 
partner  that  can  make  that  work.  We  come  in  to  be  that 
partner. 

Q:  What’s  been  the  biggest  change  in  your  business  lately ? 

A:  E-commerce.  There’s  a  $200  billion  market  opening  up 
over  the  next  18  months.  A  barrier  of  that  market’s  growing 
is  trust,  meaning  that  individuals  have  yet  to  understand 
enough  about  the  Internet.  Once  they  have  that  trust, 
they’ll  be  doing  more  and  more  on  the  Internet. 
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THE  MARINES. 
THE  GREEN  BERETS. 
THE  NAVY  SEALS. 


It’s  like  Special  Forces  training  for  VARs:  Sun  Competency  Certification— a  proving  ground 


from  which  a  handful  of  value-added  resellers  will  graduate.  Trained  in  Sun™  products, 


consulting  and  interoperability,  as  well  as  the  latest  Java™ 


♦ Sun 


ENTERPRISE,  WORKGROUP 

technologies,  they’re  certified  in  Enterprise,  Workgroup  and  u 


Specialty  categories.  Sure,  there  are  easier  ways  to  become  a  reseller.  There  are  also 

# Sun 

microsystems 

bargain  parachutes.  The  bottom  line  is  that  when  you  see  the  Sun  seal  of  approval 


hanging  on  the  wall,  your  rip  cord  worries  will  quickly  disappear.  Just  look  for  the  certifi¬ 


cation  logo,  and  walk  on  in.  Left,  left,  left-right-left.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER™ 

NOW  LET’S  TALK  ABOUT 
A  PROGRAM  THATS 
TOUGH  TO  GET  INTO. 
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Internet  Commerce 


Electronic  Commerce  ♦  The  World  Wide  Web  *  Intranets 


Web  operation  reaps  unexpected  profit 


J.S.  companies  that  use 
he  Internet  to  advertise 
jobs  and  seek  talent 

1998  70% 

1997  51% 

ase:  407  HR  managers 

jurce:  American  Management  Association, 
ew  York 

Lycos  buys  service _ 

Major  Internet  portal  site  Ly¬ 
cos,  Inc.  in  Waltham,  Mass., 
has  inked  a  $133  million  stock 
deal  to  acquire  WhoWhere, 
Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
a  World  Wide  Web  directory 
service.  WhoWhere  also  in¬ 
cludes  MailCity  E-mail  ser¬ 
vices  with  9.3  million  regis¬ 
tered  users  and  the  Angelfire 
home-page  publishing  site. 

Peapod  expanding _ 

Internet  grocer  Peapod,  Inc. 
said  it  plans  a  nationwide 
grocery  service  that  will  han¬ 
dle  nonperishable  goods.  The 
Skokie,  III.,  company  offers 
home  delivery  of  groceries,  in¬ 
cluding  fresh  meats  and  veg¬ 
etables,  in  about  a  half-dozen 
metropolitan  areas.  The  na¬ 
tionwide  “Peapod  Packages” 
of  dry  goods  is  intended  to 
build  brand  recognition  be¬ 
fore  the  company  expands  its 
full  service  to  more  markets. 

ERILMjsile 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection  Agency  has  launched 
a  Web  site  that  lets  users 
search  its  environmental  data¬ 
base  by  ZIP  code.  The  Center 
for  Environmental  Information 
and  Statistics  site,  at  www. 
epa.gov/ceis/,  includes  data 
on  environmental  conditions 
and  hazardous  waste  sites. 

Private  membership 

Flicks  Software  in  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica,  Calif.,  has  announced  Au- 
thentiX  Version  4,  software 
that  manages  membership 
areas  for  Microsoft  Corp.’s  In¬ 
ternet  Information  Server.  It 
lets  users  create  form-based 
or  cookie-free  private  member¬ 
ship  Web  site  areas  that  keep 
Windows  NT  user  names  and 
passwords  private.  It  costs 
$299. 


►  Thomas  Cook  launched  money -changing  site  to  save  money,  but  ended  up  with  a  moneymaker 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


WHEN  THOMAS  COOK  LTD. 

Financial  Services  launched  a 
Web  site  for  its  business  cus¬ 
tomers  early  last  year,  executives 
were  divided  over  whether  it 
would  help  the  bottom  line. 

Those  expecting  substantial 
savings  were  wrong.  But  the 
site  nevertheless  is 
expected  to  con¬ 
tribute  10%  to  15% 
of  the  division’s  total 
profits  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John 
David  Telford,  senior 
vice  president  of  corporate  for¬ 
eign  exchange  in  Toronto. 

“It’s  not  [a  major  benefit] 
from  a  cost  savings  perspective. 
It’s  from  a  revenue-generating 
perspective,”  Telford  said.  “More 
businesses  are  choosing  to  deal 
with  Thomas  Cook.  ...  If  we 
knew  then  what  we  know  today, 


we  would  have  done  it  sooner 
and  in  a  much  bigger  way.” 

The  site,  at  www.fx^business. 
com,  allows  companies  to  make 
foreign  exchange  payments, 
such  as  to  suppliers  or  mer¬ 
chants  overseas,  via  the  World 
Wide  Web.  For  some  business 
users,  that  can  mean  substantial 
time  savings  from  conducting 
those  transactions 
over  the  phone  or 
in  person  at  a  lo¬ 
cal  bank. 

"It  saves  us 
time,  it  saves  us 
money,”  said  Pris¬ 
cilla  Gosselin,  treasurer  at  Si¬ 
mon  Pearce,  a  Windsor,  Vt., 
seller  of  handblown  glassware 
and  pottery  in  the  Northeast. 

It  is  faster  to  submit  data  on 
a  Web  form  than  to  call  in  the 
information  over  the  phone, 
Gosselin  said.  In  addition,  the 
company  knows  immediately 


how  much  an  electronic  trans¬ 
action  will  cost  because  it  uses 
that  day’s  foreign  exchange  rate. 
When  Simon  Pearce  requested 


paper  checks  for  European  ven¬ 
dors  over  the  phone,  the  final 
cost  wasn’t  known  until  the  day 
Profits,  page  35 


Free  mail  doesn't  cut 
it  for  business  users 


UPDATE 


WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO: 

Thomas  Cook’s 
currency  exchange  site 


Microsoft:  Back-door  hack 
no  threat  to  cautious  users 


By  Laura  DiDio 

three  weeks  after  a  hacker 
group  released  a  program  that 
it  claimed  compromises  Win¬ 
dows  95  and  98  security,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  contends  that  users  who 
practice  safe  computing  are  not 
at  risk. 

Microsoft's  suggestions  to 
prevent  installation  of  the 
"Back  Orifice"  hack  include 
the  following: 

►  Do  not  download 
unsigned  executables 

►  Insulate  PCs  and  net¬ 
works  from  direct 
Internet  connections 

►  Install  proxy  servers 
and/or  firewalls 
whenever  possible 

So  far,  the  company  hasn’t  re¬ 
ceived  any  complaints  that  com¬ 
panies’  networks  have  been 
hacked  by  the  so-called  “Back 


Orifice”  utility,  according  to  a 
Microsoft  Corp.  spokesman. 
However,  security  experts  said 
that  in  the  wrong  hands  or  at  a 
company  with  lax  security  prac¬ 
tices,  Back  Orifice  can  be  a  par¬ 
ticularly  nasty  hack. 

Back  Orifice  became  widely 
known  at  the  Black  Hat  ’98  and 
Defcon  briefings  in  Las  Vegas 
earlier  this  month.  At  that  time, 
its  authors,  the  Cult  of  the  Dead 
Cow  (CDC),  a  self-described 
hacker  group  formed  in  1984, 
released  the  self-installing  utili¬ 
ty,  which  lets  users  remotely 
control  Windows  95  and  98 
computers.  Since  that  time,  the 
group  said,  more  than  35,000 
people  have  downloaded  the 
utility  from  its  World  Wide 
Web  site. 

"Back  Orifice  can  be  poten¬ 
tially  brutal,”  said  Mark  Fabro, 
director  of  Secure  Computing 
Corp.’s  risk  assessment  group 
in  Toronto,  which  sponsored 
Black  Hat  and  Defcon.  “Knowl¬ 
edgeable,  hard-to-impress  secu- 
Microsoft,  page  35 


By  Roberta  Fusaro 


free  mail  services  from  vari¬ 
ous  Internet  sites  make  mes¬ 
sages  as  accessible  as  the  clos¬ 
est  Internet  browser  at  an 
airport  kiosk  or  cybercafe. 

It’s  cheap,  low-maintenance 
and  users  don’t  need  to  lug 
around  heavy  laptops.  Sign-up 
is  a  snap. 

So  why  don’t  more  business¬ 
es  want  to  switch  from  complex 
proprietary  messaging  systems 
on  the  desktop  to  Internet-based 
mail  accounts  for  their  staffs? 


Top  5  best-performing 


Web  sites 

AltaVista  7.44 

Yahoo  8.00 

Merrill  Lynch  8.61 

Sprint  8.63 

Oracle  10.09 


Source:  Keynote  Systems,  Inc. 
(www. keynote  com),  San  Mateo,  Calif. 


Many  free  mail  systems  are  a 
prime  target  of  direct  marketers 
and  bulk  E-mailers,  making 
them  a  breeding  ground  for 
spam.  And  the  services  aren’t  as 
feature-rich  as  packaged  group- 
ware  systems  such  as  Lotus 
Notes,  Microsoft  Exchange  and 
Novell  GroupWise. 

GroupWise  users  at  the  Sun¬ 
dance  Resort  in  Provo,  Utah, 
would  never  switch  totally  to 
free  mail,  said  Gary  T.  Hilton,  a 
senior  consultant  at  the  Hilton 
Technology  Group,  which  han- 
Free  mail,  page  35 


Best. areas  to  . surf _ 

Boston  9.93 

Pittsburgh 

Miami 

Worst  areas  ip  .sun 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


World  Wide  Wait 

The  average  time,  in  seconds,  to  download  a  home  page 
from  one  of  40  business-related  Web  sites  during 
business  hours  for  the  week  of  Aug.  3, 1998: 


Not  all  of  the 
most  innovative 
Sun  resellers 
partner  with 
Merisel. 


Tactics 


3  Coliseum  O 
2550  W 
Charlotte,  Nort' 


Business 

Alliance 

Programme 


1 800  Century  Blvd.,  Suite!  450  •  Atlanta,  GA  30345  •  404.248.12; 


To  be  a  winner  in  the  world  of  Sun  Microsystems, 
there  seems  to  be  one  obvious  first  step  —  work  with 
the  Merisel  Open  Computing  Alliance™  (MOCA)™ 

At  least  that's  what  eight  of  the  10  winners  of 
the  Sun  Competency  Incentive  Contest  did.  And  we'd 
like  to  congratulate  them  and  say  thanks  for  teaming 


with  MOCA, 


These  logos 
tell  you  what 
levels  of 
expertise  your 
Sun  reseller 

has  reached,  value  added  reseller 

Be  sure  to  look 

for  them  when  jRTfTB 
you  choose  iMflBSSSiSfl 

VALUE  APDED  RESELLER 

your  reseller.  HTHTHTBIHHIHI 


Computerworld  judges 


the  innovativeness  and  ere 


ativity  of  the  promotions  of 
Sun  resellers  throughout 
the  industry  and  rewards 


the  resellers  who  create 


effective  campaigns  that  communicate  the  end-user 
benefits  of  Sun  Certification.  For  more  information 


on  the  winning  resellers,  please  see  Sun's  Alliance 
Supplement  in  this  issue  of  Computerworld. 

Now,  whether  you're  already  a  Sun  product  user 
or  are  thinking  about  becoming  one,  MOCA  would 
be  happy  to  help  you  find  an  innovative  reseller  that 
can  make  Sun  a  part  of  how  you  do  business. 

Simply  call  us  at  1-800-786-3425  or  visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.moca.com  and  we'll  put  you  in  touch 
with  the  Sun  authorized  reseller  near  you. 

Because  when  it's  _ _  __ - - 


MERISEL 


time  to  choose  a  team  to 


work  with,  it's  no  contest.  World  Class  Distribution 


Sun  and  the  Sun  logo  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  MOCA  and  the  MOCA  logo 
are  trademarks,  Merisel  and  the  Merisel  logo  are  registered  trademarks 
and  "World  Class  Distribution"  is  a  service  mark  of  Merisel,  Inc. 

©1998  Merisel.  Inc  Corporate  Offices  200  Continental  Blvd  . 

El  Segundo,  CA  90245  (310)  615-3080  http:/A/vww.merisel.com 
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Unexpected  profits 
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those  checks  arrived. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem 
that  moving  the  transactions 
onto  the  Web  would  cut  person¬ 
nel  costs.  However,  the  compa¬ 
ny  wanted  to  retain  personal 
contact  with  customers,  so  its 
foreign  exchange  dealers  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  in  regular  touch 
with  their  accounts. 

Many  companies  embarking 
on  electronic-commerce  initia¬ 
tives  continue  to  focus  on  slash¬ 
ing  personnel  costs,  not  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Web  can  be 
an  entirely  new  sales  channel  to 
exploit,  said  Roy  Satterthwaite, 
an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  An  18- 
month-old  Web  site  delivering 


up  to  15%  of  a  division’s  profits 
is  “pretty  impressive,”  he  said. 

Growth  was  slow  initially,  in 
part  because  the  company’s 
sales  force  had  to  understand 
how  to  pitch  the  service  to  cur¬ 
rent  and  prospective  clients. 

“Looking  back  on  it,  it’s  a 
pretty  big  transition  for  a 
person  to  make,  going  into  a 
fairly  conservative  client  base,” 
Telford  said.  “It  probably  does 
take  a  good  bit  of  education  of 
the  sales  force.” 

Thomas  Cook’s  foreign  ex¬ 
change  Web  revenue  doubled 
between  February  1997,  when 
the  site  first  went  up,  and  the 
end  of  that  year,  and  growth  has 
quickened  in  1998,  Telford  said. 


(The  privately  held  company 
doesn’t  disclose  specific  revenue 
or  profit  figures.) 

The  company  redesigned  the 
site  last  month,  adding  a  more 
spreadsheet-like  interface  for 
users  and  general  foreign  ex¬ 
change  news. 

Telford  said  he  estimates  that 
75%  of  the  orders  taken  on  the 
Web  site  in  July  represented 
new  business. 

“As  a  group,  we  were  split  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  would 
take  off,”  Telford  said.  “I  don’t 
think  we’re  split  anymore.”  □ 

MORIONLINE  - 

Visit  Computerworld  online  to 
read  our  original  story  about 
Thomas  Cook’s  currency 
exchange  Web  site. 
www.computerworld.com/more 


Free  mail  doesn't  cut  it  for  business  users 
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dies  information  technology  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  mountain  resort. 

“They  are  just  too  used  to 
having  a  business-class  E-mail 
system  in  place.  They  aren’t  just 
sending  and  receiving  mail. 
They  are  doing  calendaring  and 
scheduling  and  accessing  each 
other’s  E-mail,”  Hilton  said. 
Some  users  maintain  free  mail 
services  outside  their  corporate 
GroupWise  account,  he  said. 
But  groupware  tasks  seem  to  be 
important  to  users.  And  so  far, 
those  are  best  provided  in  the 
proprietary  packages,  he  said. 

Eric  D.  Weight,  managing 
director  at  Blain,  Olsen,  White 
and  Gurr  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
agreed.  He  said  Web-based 
E-mail  is  fine  for  personal  use. 
But  the  ad  agency’s  12  employ¬ 
ees  are  very  reliant  on  Group- 
Wise  for  trading  marketing 
and  financial  information  and 
for  setting  up  appointments. 
Free  mail  would  be  too  insecure 
and  not  integrated  with  other 


COMMENCE  CORP.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Allure,  a  World 
Wide  Web-based  application 
server  bundled  with  a  data¬ 
base  and  18  Internet  busi¬ 
ness  applications. 

According  to  the  Shrews¬ 
bury,  N.J.,  company,  the  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  applica¬ 
tions  support  catalogs, 
promotions,  order  tracking, 
customer  self-service  and 
employment  opportunities. 


functions,  he  said. 

According  to  San  Francisco- 
based  Ferris  Research,  Inc., 
about  10%  to  15%  of  large  com¬ 
panies  use  Internet-based  mail. 
For  a  while,  large  corporations 
were  taking  a  shine  to  the  Web- 
based  option,  but  growth  is 
slowing,  Ferris  researchers  said. 
Security,  scalability  and  reliabili¬ 
ty  are  obstacles. 

ADDED  VALUE 

But  Nina  Burns,  president  of 
Creative  Networks,  Inc.  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  said  more  Internet 
providers  are  beginning  to  offer 
E-mail  service  as  a  value-add  for 
business  customers. 

For  instance,  San  Jose,  Calif.- 
based  MediaGate,  Inc.  and  San¬ 
ta  Barbara,  Calif. -based  Soft- 
ware.com  are  pitching  a  scalable 
messaging  service  that  would 
let  Internet  service  providers  of¬ 
fer  their  users  text,  fax  and 
voice  over  the  Web. 

Also,  messaging  services  have 


Users  can  customize  or  cre¬ 
ate  new  applications  for  ver¬ 
tical  industries  using  an  inte¬ 
grated  development  tool  set. 

Allure  costs  $9,995.  That 
price  includes  the  application 
server,  18  Web  applications, 
an  internal  workgroup  server 
with  10  clients  and  the 
database. 

Commence 

(732)  530-4666 

www.commence.com 


been  announced  in  the  past  few 
months  by  Atlanta-based  Bell- 
South.net,  which  is  positioning 
its  Business  E-mail  service  as 
secure,  reliable  and  relatively 
spam-free. 

And  Columbus,  Ohio-based 
CompuServe  Network  Services 
is  pitching  its  WANmail  service 
as  an  option  for  companies  that 
want  to  outsource  their  mail 
tasks. 

Still,  free  mail  remains  most¬ 
ly  a  consumer-oriented  phe¬ 
nomenon,  Bums  said.  It  would 
be  tough  for  information  sys¬ 
tems  staffers  to  give  up  that 
much  control  over  a  mission- 
critical  application  such  as  E- 
mail,  she  said. 

MAIL  ON  THE  RUN 

But  Laura  Taylor,  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  at  Schafer  Corp., 
predicted  the  use  of  free  E-mail 
servers  by  corporations  will  pick 
up  in  the  years  to  come,  “espe¬ 
cially  for  business  travelers  who 
can  get  mail  in  kiosks  in  air¬ 
ports  or  hotels.”  Schafer  is  a  de¬ 
fense,  technology  and  profes¬ 
sional  consulting  group  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

Taylor,  who  has  used  free 
mail  for  several  years,  said  busi¬ 
nesses  now  have  to  foot  the  bill 
for  laptops,  administration,  li¬ 
censing  fees  and  the  encryption 
software  necessary  to  tunnel 
safely  through  firewalls. 

“A  company  that  is  providing 
1,000  laptops  at  $5,000  a  pop 
to  its  employees  could  instead 
be  purchasing  $1,300  desk¬ 
tops  and  save  $3,700  per  user, 
or  a  total  of  $3.7  million,”  she 
said.O 
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Microsoft:  Hack  no  threat 
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rity  people  came  out  of  CDC’s 
Back  Orifice  presentation  with 
their  jaws  on  the  floor,”  Fabro 
said.  “Businesses  should  take 
this  utility  very  seriously  and 
adopt  the  proper  precautions.” 

Once  installed,  the  utility  pur¬ 
portedly  can  read 
everything  that  the 
user  types  at  the 
keyboard,  according 
to  documents  posted  on  CDC’s 
Web  page. 

This  includes  “.  .  .  all  cached 
passwords  for  Web  sites,  dial-up 
connections,  network  drives 
and  printers  and  the  passwords 
of  any  application  that  stores 
user  passwords  in  the  operating 
system,”  the  document  said. 

DIRTY  DEEDS 

The  document,  authored  by  a 
hacker  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
Deth  Veggie,  also  said  Back  Ori¬ 
fice  can  “make  itself  mostly  in¬ 
visible”  and  “create  shares  hid¬ 
den  to  the  user  and  list  the 
passwords  of  existing  shares.”  A 
share  is  a  resource,  such  as  a 
folder. 

Not  so,  according  to  the  re¬ 
sponding  document  Microsoft 
posted  on  its  Web  page  two 
weeks  ago,  which  states  that 
Back  Orifice  “does  not  expose  or 
exploit  any  security  issue  with 
the  Windows  platform.” 

On  its  Web  page,  Microsoft 
states  that  “Back  Orifice”  does 
not  compromise  the  security  of 
a  Windows  network.  “Instead,  it 
relies  on  the  user  to  install  it 
and,  once  installed,  has  only  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  the 
user  has  on  the  computer,”  the 
Microsoft  document  said. 

Karan  Khanna,  product  man¬ 
ager  of  Windows  NT  security  at 


Microsoft,  said  the  CDC  is 
causing  more  confusion  than 
problems. 

“It’s  not  a  security  issue," 
Khanna  said.  “It’s  no  different 
than  existing  software,  like 
PCAnywhere  or  Carbon  Copy. 

Somebody  else,  if 
they  could  access 
my  machine, 
could  get  informa¬ 
tion  off  it  while  I’m  using 
PCAnywhere.  .  .  .  It’s  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  security  issues 
with  Windows.” 

Again,  the  hacker  group  dis¬ 
putes  Microsoft’s  assertions, 
stating  in  its  documentation 
that  “Back  Orifice  does  not  rely 
on  the  user  to  install  it.  To  in¬ 
stall  it,  it  simply  needs  to  be 
run.  Thanks  to  some  actual  ex¬ 
ploits,  there  are  several  ways  a 
program  could  be  run  on  a 
Windows  computer,  not  only 
without  the  user’s  approval  but 
without  the  user’s  knowledge.” 

However,  third-party  security 
experts  believe  that  in  the  right 
hands,  the  Back  Orifice  hack 
does  represent  a  potential  threat 
to  the  unwary  business. 

BEST  DEFENSE 

Microsoft  advised  users  to 
secure  their  systems  using  safe 
practices  such  as  a  firewall  or 
proxy  server  or  to  use  an  Inter¬ 
net  service  provider  that  dynam¬ 
ically  assigns  TCP/IP  addresses. 

About  the  only  thing  Mi¬ 
crosoft  and  CDC  agree  on  is 
that  the  Back  Orifice  hack 
doesn’t  affect  Windows  NT  or 
Microsoft’s  BackOffice  suite  of 
server-based  applications.  □ 


Senior  editor  Sharon  Gaudin 
contributed  to  this  report. 


WINDOWS 

SECURITY 


Antivirus  software  already  provides  defense 

The  Back  Orifice  hack  may  be  only  a  month  old,  but  antivirus  soft¬ 
ware  makers  have  already  released  packages  to  defend  against  it. 

Data  Fellows  Corp.  in  Espoo,  Finland,  and  Panda  Software,  Inc. 
in  San  Francisco  last  week  beefed  up  their  respective  products, 
F-Secure  Anti-Virus  and  Panda  Antivirus,  with  the  capability  to  de¬ 
tect  and  remove  the  Back  Orifice  hack. 

Back  Orifice  is  a  remote  control  tool  that  enables  malicious  in¬ 
truders  to  tamper  with  Windows  95  and  98  desktops  via  remote 
Internet  connections.  Once  in,  hackers  can  view  and  modify  Win¬ 
dows  files,  create  files  of  the  rightful  PC  owner's  actions  and  even 
capture  screen  shots  and  transmit  them  to  the  hacker.  In  a  worst- 
case  scenario,  Back  Orifice  can  crash  the  PC. 

The  silver  lining  is  that  Back  Orifice  isn't  a  virus,  said  Mikko 
Hypponen,  Data  Fellows'  manager  of  antivirus  research. 
“Back  Orifice  is  a  trojan  horse,  and  that  means  it  still  must  be 
executed  before  it  does  anything.  The  hack  can’t  infiltrate  the  PC 
automatically." 

Users  can  download  a  free  evaluation  copy  of  F-Secure  Anti- 
Virus  from  Data  Fellows’  Web  page  at  www.DataFeilcivs.com/. 

—  Laura  DiDio 
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Designed  for  tool-free  access. 

The  Gateway™  E-3200  boasts  unparalleled 
serviceability.  Built  with  the  features  you 
need  to  manage  and  outfit  an  entire  network, 
whomever  your  end-users. 

Mounting  the  slide-out  motherboard, 

CD-ROM  and  floppy  disk  drives,  and  the 
snap-out  hard  drive  for  easy  accessibility 
eliminates  costly  down  time.  Removing  the 
case  cover  is  simplified  with  a  turn  of  one 
thumb  screw  and  no  tools.  And  with  the 
tower  foot,  converting  the  E-3200  from  a 
desktop  to  a  mid-tower  is  a  snap,  easily 
adapting  to  each  users  particular  workspace. 

Combine  that  with  the  next-generation 
Intel  440BX  AGPset  (for  increased  bus  speed) 
and  the  E-3200 ’s  ability  to  accommodate  all 
Pentium®  II  processors,  and  you  have  one 
stable  platform  for  your  entire  network. 

Plus,  we  configure  each  Wired  for 
Management  1.1  compliant  system  with 
SMART  II  hard  drives,  Wake  Up  on  LAN 
Ethernet  adapters,  hardware  monitoring  and 
LANDesk  Client  Manager  so  you  can 
effectively  manage  your  networks  health, 
before  difficulties  become  catastrophes. 

That’s  smart  business.  Call  today. 
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Intel  440BX  AGPset  accomodates  all 
Pentium  II  Processors 


Gateway  E-3200  300 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  II  Processor  300MHz  with  512K  Cache 

■  64MB  SDRAM 

■  EV700  Monitor  (15.9"  viewable) 

■  Integrated  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO™  AGP  with  4MB 

■  4GB  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

■  13X/32X  CD-ROM  Drive 

■  10/100  Twisted  Pair  Ethernet  Card  with  Wake  Up  On  LAN 

■  DMI  2.0  Compliant 

■  Intel  LANDesk®  Client  Manager  3.1 

■  Easy-Maintenance,  Convertible  Case 

■  Microsoft®  Windows®  95 

■  Gateway  GolcU  Service  &  Support”  for  E-Series  PCs 

$1399  Gateway  GoldValue  Lease  $49/mo.' 
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Flat,  sleek  chassis  accomodates 
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floor  use. 
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When  you’re  shelling  out  $4,000,000 
to  ring  in  the  Year  2000,  remember: 

SAS  software 
didn’t  drop 
the  ball. 

While  other  software  companies  scramble  to 
help  you  adapt  your  programs  to  handle  the 
Year  2000  crisis,  SAS  Institute  has  just  one 
question:  What  crisis?  SAS  software  tools— 
from  data  warehousing  to  data  mining,  OLAP  to 
analytical  solutions— are  Year  2000  compliant 
and  do  not  have  2-digit  year  dependencies. 

And  you  can  easily  change  the  interpretation 
of  any  2-digit  years  in  existing  programs. 

SAS  software  customers  won’t  need  to  shell  out 
the  estimated  $3-$4  million  it  will  cost  the  average 
company  to  address  the  Year  2000  issue.  So  isn’t 
it  time  you  invested  in  the  world’s  most  intelligent 
decision  support  software?  From  a  vendor  that 
will  keep  you  on  the  leading  edge  of  technology 
into  the  new  millennium— and  beyond?  Just  visit 
us  at  www.sas.com/y2k  or  call  919-677-8200. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com  www.sas.com/y2k  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  1.800.363  8397  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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"With  telecom,  having 
one  person  to  yell  at 
is  the  key." 

-  Stephen  Adams, 
Egon  Zehnder 


Briefs 


Gigabit  Ethernet  revenue 
forecast,  1998-2001 

1998  |  $261. 3M 

1999  ■■  $819.9M 

2000  ■■H  $1.5B 

2001  ■■m$2.2B 

Base:  Vendor  interviews  and  sales  data 
projections 

Source:  The  Dell'Oro  Group, 

Portola  Valley,  Calif. 

Novell  NDS  tool _ 

Novell,  Inc.  has  released  a 
technical  support  utility  for 
Novell  Directory  Services 
(NDS).  LogicSource  for  NDS 
enables  users  to  identify, 
resolve  and  avoid  error  codes. 
Prices  range  from  $295  to 
$5,995-  The  World  Wide  Web 
address  is  http://support. 
novell.com/logicsource/nds. 

Antivirus  package _ 

Symantec  Corp.  in  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  last  week  released  Nor¬ 
ton  Antivirus  Version  5.0, 
which  safeguards  Windows 
95,  98  and  NT  workstations 
from  the  latest  viruses. 
Enhancements  in  Version  5.0 
include  the  ability  to  isolate 
files  with  suspected  viruses. 
It  costs  $49.95;  upgrades 
cost  $29.95. 

Correlation  engine 

System  Management  Arts, 
Inc.  in  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
last  week  announced  plans  to 
integrate  its  InCharge  analy¬ 
sis  software  with  the  enter¬ 
prise  management  framework 
from  Tivoli  Systems,  Inc.  in 
Austin,  Texas.  The  goal  is 
to  tap  Tivoli’s  database  to 
build  InCharge’s  relationship 
models,  which  are  mathemat¬ 
ical  grids  that  represent  how 
pieces  in  a  client/server  net¬ 
work  affect  one  another. 

Global  monitoring 


International  Network  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  is  upgrading  its  net¬ 
work  performance  monitoring 
software  this  week  to  better 
support  global  organizations. 
Version  6.0  of  EnterprisePro 
can  report  router  use  during 
office  hours  for  European 
sites  or  all  factories  during 
production  periods. 


LANs  ♦  WANs  ♦  Network  Management 


►  MCI  fund  helps  user  justify  network  upgrade 


Tests  help 
prepare  for 
Notes  net 

By  Patrick  Dryden 


IS  managers  at  ABN  AMRO 
Bank  are  dissecting  Lotus 
Notes  transactions  to  prevent 
surprises  when  they  migrate 
n,ooo  users  at  small  branch 
offices  from  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  CC:Mai!  to  the 
bank’s  standard  messaging 
software. 

The  goal  is  to  predict 
response  times  across  the 
bank's  wide-area  network, 
which  iinks  those  sites  at  var¬ 
ious  speeds. 

“In  the  past,  we  rolled  out 
applications  without  advance 
testing  and  wound  up  with 
inadequate  response  times 
and  sometimes  slowed  per¬ 
formance  for  users  of 
time-critical  toois,”  said  join; 
Pittas,  a  systems  officer  re¬ 
sponsible  for  software  quality 
assurance  and  troubleshoot 
ing  at  the  Amsterdam-based 
bank’s  North  American  head- 
quarters  in  Chicago. 

Tests,  page  42 


Users  have  to  make 
sure  when  they  sign 
up  that  their 
networks  can  be 
expanded  as  their 

companies  grow. 

-  Rosemary  Cochran, 
Vertical  Systems 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


cellular  carriers  often  give 
away  cell  phones  to  attract  cus¬ 
tomers  willing  to  commit  to  a 
certain  period  of  service.  Why 
not  do  something  similar  on  a 
larger  scale? 

Stephen  Adams, 
director  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology 
at  recruiter  Egon 
Zehnder  Interna¬ 
tional  in  Chicago, 
thought  it  was  a 
good  idea. 

He  hired  MCI 
Communications 
Corp.  in  Washing¬ 
ton  a  year  ago  to 
run  his  company’s 
new  network  and 
got  about  40%  off 
on  the  switches,  routers  and 
other  equipment  he  had  to 
install  to  get  service. 

He  also  committed  to  at  least 
$300,000  per  year  in  network 
services  for  three  years.  But  the 
savings  on  six  Siemens  Busi¬ 
ness  Communications,  Inc.  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchange  switches 
is  what  sold  him  and  his  bosses 
on  the  deal. 


The  equipment  cost  “several 
hundreds  of  thousands”  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  was  discounted  under 
the  NetworkMCI  Fund  pro¬ 
gram,  which  was  designed  to  at¬ 
tract  customers  with  financial 
incentives. 

The  fund 
“made  MCI’s 
contract  easy  to 
justify  and  un¬ 
beatable  by  any 
other  vendor  by 
a  long  shot,” 
Adams  said. 

“It  would  have 
been  extremely 
difficult  to  sell 
the  network  up¬ 
grade  [to  other 
top  managers] 
without  the 
fund,”  Adams 
said.  He  added  that  the  savings 
will  let  his  company  expand 
beyond  the  nine  cities  in  which 
it  already  operates. 

It  is  fairly  common  for  large 
telephone  companies  to  enter 
into  marketing  agreements  with 
equipment  makers  to  sell  equip¬ 
ment  at  low  prices  to  end 
users  in  exchange  for  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  long-term  agreement, 


several  analysts  said. 

Rosemary  Cochran,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Vertical  Systems  Group 
in  Dedham,  Mass.,  said  such 
deals  can  benefit  end  users,  but 
users  have  to  make  sure  when 
they  sign  up  that  their  networks 
can  be  expanded  as  their  com¬ 
panies  grow. 

Adams  investigated  a  similar 
package  of  equipment  and  ser¬ 
vices  from  Sprint  Corp.  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Lucent 
Telco,  page  42 


NT  5.0's  size  means  it's  more  than  just  an  upgrade 


HEAVYWEIGHT 


Windows  NT  5.0  will  be  the  big  dog  on  the  block  when  it 
comes  to  lines  of  code.  Here's  how  it  will  stack  up: 

Product  Lines  of  code 

Unix  10  million  to  15  million 

NetWare  5.0  10  million 

NT  4.0  16  million 

NT  5.0  25  million  to  40  million 

Source:  Competitive  Systems  Analysis,  Inc.,  Danville,  Calif. 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 


corporate  users  already  are 
worried  about  how  much 
weight  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  NT  5.0  is  packing  on.  And 
some  industry  watchers  wonder 
if  that  will  keep  some  users 


from  adopting  it. 

“It’s  an  absolute  monster.  It’s 
frightening  that  it’s  become  that 
large,”  said  Randall  Kennedy,  an 
analyst  at  Competitive  Systems 
Analysis,  Inc.  in  Danville,  Calif. 
“What  keeps  IS  administrators 
up  at  night  is  how  to  reconcile 


30  million  lines  of  code,  make 
as  many  fundamental  changes 
and  still  guarantee  a  reliable 
system.  NT  5.0  is  going  to  be 
bigger  than  IBM’s  MVS. 

“It’s  making  users  hesitant  to 
adopt  something  that  large  and 
complicated,”  he  added.  “When 
the  code  is  actually  hitting  the 
machine,  a  lot  is  going  on, 
more  than  at  any  other  point  in 
time,  in  any  other  operating  sys¬ 
tem  I’m  aware  of  in  the  history 
of  computing.  It’s  pushing  the 
PC  platform  very  hard.” 

The  upcoming  version  of  NT 
is  probably  going  to  double  in 
size  in  terms  of  lines  of  code. 
NT  4.0  rings  in  at  around  16 
million  lines.  NT  5.0,  according 
to  Microsoft,  will  be  between  25 
NT  5.0,  page  42 
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THE  RS/6000  HA50  SOLUTION 


2  RS/6000  H50  servers 
AIX  operating  system 
High  availability  clustering  software 
High  availability  disk  storage 


AVAILABILITY  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  THIS 


Keeping  your  critical  applications  running  around  the  clock  comes  at  a  price.  Now  it's  one  you 
can  afford.  The  IBM  RS/6000®  HA50  Solution  is  more  than  just  a  server.  It's  what  your  business 
needs  to  stay  open  for  e-business:  redundant  hardware,  clustering  software,  storage  and  our 
award-winning  UNIX®  operating  system,  AIX®  And  it's  all  in  one  affordable  package.  The  result: 
customers  served,  not  turned  away.  See  more  at  www.rs6000.ibm.com/highavailability 


IBM,  RS/6000.  AIX  and  the  ebusiness  looo  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  m  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  licensed  exclusively  through  X/Open  Company  Limited  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  C 1998  IBM  Corporation. 
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lin  98  users  gain  virtual  nets 


By  Bob  Wallace 

TELECOMMUTERS  AND  mobile 
users  running  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  98  on  their  comput¬ 
ers  can  now  access  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  networks  (VPN)  built  on 
equipment  from  Compatible 
Systems  Corp. 

Internet  VPNs,  where  remote 
workers  use  the  Internet  instead 
of  toll-free  lines  to  carry  data, 
are  a  less  expensive  alternative 
to  modem  banks  and  remote 
access  servers  for  supporting 
farflung  workers,  experts  say. 


Boulder,  Colo.-based  Compat¬ 
ible  recently  announced  it  will 
offer  free  downloadable  soft¬ 
ware  that  enables  its  VPN 
equipment  to  support  remote 


ready,  Compatible  will  be 
equipped  to  handle  the  de¬ 
mand,  he  added. 

And  so  will  others.  Vendors 
such  as  Axent  Technologies, 


users  running  Win¬ 
dows  98. 

“What  Compati¬ 
ble  is  doing  is  positioning  for 
the  next  information  technology 
transition,”  said  Matt  Kovar,  an 
analyst  at  The  Yankee  Group. 
“The  majority  of  large  corpora¬ 
tions  have  not  yet  made  the 
move  to  Windows  98  yet.”  But 
when  those  companies  are 


REMOTE 


ACCESS.. 


Inc.  in  Rockville, 
Md.;  Shiva  Corp.  in 
Bedford,  Mass.;  and 
Internet  Devices,  Inc.  in  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.,  have  announced 
Windows  98  client  support  for 
their  VPN  products,  according 
to  TeleChoice,  Inc.,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Verona,  N.J. 

Compatible’s  customers  can 
download  free  software  from 


the  firm’s  World  Wide  Web  site 
( www.compatible.com )  to  their 
IntraPort  VPN  Access  Servers. 
Remote  workers  dial  in  to  these 
servers  to  access  computing 
resources. 

The  IntraPorts  already  sup¬ 
port  remote  users  running  Win¬ 
dows  95,  Windows  NT,  Mac  OS 
and  Linux  and  can  be  used  at 
sites  ranging  from  small  offices 
to  corporate  headquarters. 

IntraPort  servers  vary  in  size 
from  a  model  that  can  support 
eight  simultaneous  users  to  one 
that  can  support  more  than 
2,000  simultaneous  users.  The 
servers  come  with  three  levels 
of  encryption  including  Data 
Encryption  Standard.  □ 


Tests  help  prepare  for  Notes  network 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  39 
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Technologies  in  Warren,  N.J., 
but  the  MCI/Siemens  deal  was 
much  better.  “MCI  had  a  huge 
leg  up  because  it  has  local  ser¬ 
vice  in  all  the  places  we  want  to 
be,”  Adams  said. 

He  said  the  purchase  of  MCI 
by  WorldCom,  Inc.  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  will  help  because  World¬ 
Com  has  even  more  cities  with 
the  local  loop  to  add  to  the  long¬ 
distance  service. 

Adams  created  a  network  that 
allows  executive  search  consul¬ 
tants  to  share  data  on  a  search 
in  real  time  from  all  over  North 
America. 

OUTSIDE  SOURCE 

The  MCI  deal  was  important 
because  Adams  knew  his  com¬ 
pany  would  grow  and  spend 
easily  more  than  $300,000  per 
year.  Egon  Zehnder  has  a  flat 
organization,  and  bosses  “want 
to  keep  the  IT  staff  lean," 
Adams  said.  “It’s  our  intention¬ 
al  goal  to  depend  on  outside  re¬ 
sources.  With  telecom,  having 
one  person  to  yell  at  is  the  key.” 

The  biggest  difficulty  in  set¬ 
ting  up  the  new  network  was 
working  with  local  telephone 
companies  in  making  the 
changeover,  Adams  said.  In 
rewiring  the  Chicago  office,  a 
local  provider  couldn’t  bring 
digital  service  when  Egon  Zehn¬ 
der  wanted  it,  so  Adams  had 
MCI  reconfigure  the  new  PBXs 
with  analog  cards  until  the 
change  could  be  made. 

“The  local  telcos  are  a  pain  in 
the  neck,”  he  said.  “They  fall  be¬ 
hind  schedule,  and  if  there’s  a 
problem,  they  always  say  it’s  the 
fault  of  the  other  vendor.”  □ 


Now  the  goal  is  to  predict 
performance  across  the  WAN 
“so  the  business  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems  groups  can  negoti¬ 
ate  service  levels  without 
misunderstandings  or  great 
expectations,”  Pittas  said. 

In  this  case,  response  time 
for  users  on  a  LAN  is  “almost 
instantaneous”  when  they  sim¬ 
ply  open  the  Notes  mail  data¬ 
base,  Pittas  said.  He  profiled  all 
exchanges  between  one  client 
and  one  server  using  Applica¬ 
tion  Expert  analysis  software 
from  Optimal  Networks  Corp. 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  then 
predicted  how  performance 
would  change. 

Initial  projections  showed 
that  this  basic  transaction  with 
a  central  server  would  take  17.3 
seconds  across  a  “moderately 
busy”  WAN  link  running  at 
64K  bit/sec.,  Pittas  said. 

Doubling  bandwidth  could 
nearly  halve  that  response  time, 
yet  each  improvement  repre¬ 
sents  a  costly  WAN  upgrade.  At 
best,  a  T1  link  running  at  1.5M 
bit/sec.  —  the  fastest  connec¬ 
tion  available  to  these  branch 


CISCO  SYSTEMS,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Cisco  IOS  for  S/390 
Version  2,  a  mainframe-based 
implementation  of  TCP/IP. 

The  San  Jose,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany  said  the  software  offers 
throughput  up  to  13. 5M  byte/ 
sec.  for  file  transfer  protocol, 
which  can  be  used  for  file  ex¬ 
changes  between  a  mainframe 
and  Unix  systems  or  PCs.  Ver¬ 
sion  2  also  enables  MVS  users 
to  send  print  data  to  TCP/IP 
network  printers.  Network 


offices  —  would  reduce  this 
transaction  to  2.5  seconds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  predictions  by  Appli¬ 
cation  Expert. 

That  wait  may  be  too  much 
for  messaging  users  at  some 
sites,  and  longer  response  times 
for  users  of  a  Notes-based  appli¬ 
cation  may  be  completely  unac¬ 
ceptable  when  they  deal  with 
customers  on  the  phone  or  in 
their  office,  Pittas  said. 

These  predictions  turned  out 
to  be  slightly  optimistic.  Pittas’ 
team  pinged  random  sites  to  get 
a  more  realistic  measurement 
of  network  latency,  which  would 
further  slow  real-world  response 
times. 

Such  performance  models  let 
the  bank’s  IS  planners  build  a 
matrix  showing  response  time 
vs.  cost  of  network  service. 
Then  they  can  determine 
whether  to  boost  bandwidth  or 
install  a  local  server  at  some 
sites  to  decentralize  the  data. 

Past  experience  showed  that 
putting  a  Notes  server  at  sites 
with  250  or  more  users  is 
cheaper  than  upgrading  that 
site’s  WAN  link,  said  an  assis- 


users  can  send  files  to  local 
mainframe  printers. 

Pricing  begins  at  $32,000. 

Cisco  Systems 
(408)  526-4000 
www.cisco.com 

SYMPLEX  COMMUNICATIONS  has 

announced  Datamizer  Pro,  a 
routing  and  data  compression 
device  for  small  or  remote 
offices. 

According  to  the  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  company,  it  was  de- 


tant  vice  president  at  the  bank 
who  requested  anonymity. 

“But  the  first  300  branch  of¬ 
fices  we’ll  migrate  have  from  six 
to  150  users.  So  this  analysis 
helps  us  compare  bandwidth 
upgrade  to  server  placement  so 
we  can  guarantee  the  response 
that  each  office  needs,”  he  said. 

Next,  Pittas  said  he  will  scru¬ 
tinize  actual  transactions  be¬ 
tween  remote  sites  and  central 
servers  so  that  Optimal  Net¬ 
works’  simulation  software  can 
predict  the  impact  of  a  new  ap¬ 
plication  load.  Then  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  tune  performance  by  jug¬ 
gling  variables  such  as  number 
of  users,  link  speeds  and  device 
placement. 

Accurate  predictions  for  this 
CC:Mail-to-Notes  migration  are 
vital  because  “the  bank  ab¬ 
solutely  depends  on  communi¬ 
cation,”  the  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  said.  “We  couldn’t 
guarantee  response  times  when 
the  network,  systems  and  appli¬ 
cation  groups  worked  alone. 
Now  someone  with  a  single 
view  can  take  responsibility  for 
performance.”  □ 


signed  to  increase  throughput 
by  up  to  four  times  over  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  frame  relay,  T1 
and  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network.  It  provides  end-to- 
end  compression  over  the  In¬ 
ternet  and  has  one  BRI  port, 
one  serial  port  and  two  plain- 
old  telephone  service  ports. 
Pricing  starts  at  $1,495,  with 
the  serial  port  as  an  option. 
Symplex  Communications 

(734)  995-1555 
www.symplex.com 


NT  5.0  is 
more  than 
an  upgrade 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  39 

million  and  30  million  lines, 
though  industry  watchers  say 
that  number  could  be  closer  to 
40  million  or  even  50  million. 

And  if  Version  5.0  is  more 
like  a  new  product  than  a  new 
version,  users  may  wonder  what 
administrative  and  training 
problems  await  them. 

“The  big  concern  with  NT  is 
that  it’s  been  so  long  since  4.0,” 
said  Larry  Podmolik,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  at  Strategic  Technology 
Resources  in  Chicago.  “It  won’t 
be  an  evolutionary  path.  I  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  major  —  like  a 
whole  brand-new  product.  The 
more  stuff  they  dump  in  there, 
the  more  issues  we’re  going  to 
have  to  deal  with.” 

Bob  Frase,  chief  financial  of¬ 
ficer  at  the  United  Paperwork- 
ers  International  Union  in 
Nashville,  said  programmers 
are  forgetting  about  the  art  of 
writing  code;  cheap  storage  has 
made  them  sloppy.  “Program¬ 
mers  used  to  write  such  nice, 
neat  concise  code  back  in  the 
old  days,”  Frase  said.  “Then 
memory  became  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  that  got  thrown 
out  the  window.  Now  nobody 
worries  about  the  size  of  what 
they’re  giving  you.  It  puts  us  be¬ 
tween  a  rock  and  a  hard  place.” 

BUG  WATCH 

And  that  size  has  some  users 
wondering  what  bugs  will  be 
lurking  behind  all  that  code. 

Kennedy  said  he  is  recom¬ 
mending  that  users  wait  a  year 
after  NT  5.0  comes  out  to  adopt 
it  because  there  is  a  lot  of  room 
in  all  those  lines  of  code  for 
bugs  to  hide.  Microsoft  hasn’t 
announced  any  official  release 
date  for  NT  5.0,  though  users 
and  analysts  expect  it  anywhere 
from  mid-1999  to  2000. 

Microsoft  executives  say  NT 
5.0  is  growing  because  so  many 
features  are  being  added  to  it. 
An  active  directory  and  beefed- 
up  security  are  features  they  say 
users  have  wanted.  And  new 
features  means  more  code. 

Jeff  Price,  lead  product  man¬ 
ager  for  NT  Server,  said  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  doing  extra  testing  on 
NT  5.0  to  dig  out  any  bugs.  In 
fact,  the  second  beta  version 
now  won’t  be  out  until  the  end 
of  the  summer  —  instead  of 
June  as  originally  planned  —  to 
allow  for  more  testing.  □ 
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Briefs 

Revenue  losses  caused  by 
software  piracy,  1997 


1.  u.s. 

$2.7  billion 

2.  China 

$1.4  billion 

3.  Japan 

$752  million 

4.  Korea 

$582  million 

5.  Germany 

$509  million 

Source:  Business  Software  Alliance  and  Software 
Publishers  Association,  both  in  Washington 


Y2K  tool  deal _ 

Galileo  International,  a  Chica¬ 
go-based  travel  industry 
reservations  provider,  has 
purchased  EMC  Corp.’s 
TimeFinder  software  for  year 
2000  application  testing. 
Galileo  will  use  the  software 
to  make  a  point-in-time  copy 
of  its  multiterabyte-size  reser¬ 
vation  database  without  dis¬ 
rupting  developer  testing. 

Pilot  suite 

Pilot  Software,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Pilot  Decision  Sup¬ 
port  Suite  Version  6,  software 
that  analyzes  operational, 
market  and  customer  data  to 
uncover  trends. 

The  Cambridge,  Mass., 
company  said  the  suite  incor¬ 
porates  predictive  data  min¬ 
ing,  online  analytical  process¬ 
ing,  support  for  ActiveX  and 
point-and-click  customization 
tools.  Version  6  enhance¬ 
ments  include  a  Briefing 
Book  Viewer  that  lets  users 
save  analyses,  an  improved 
quadrant  analyzer  that  can 
give  three-dimensional  per¬ 
spectives  and  simplified 
maintenance.  Pricing  starts  at 
$40,000. 


TAKE  A  SEAT 

Estimated  number  of  end-user 
seats  sold  by  application 
vendors,  1994  to  1997 

User  seats 

SAP 

2.2  million 

Baan 

380,000 

PeopleSoft 

300,000 

Oracle 

250,000 

J.  D.  Edwards 

240,000 

Others 

500,000 

Total 

3.9  million 

Based  on  publicly  disclosed 
revenue  and  per-seat  pricing  figures 

Source:  The  Yankee  Group,  Boston 
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Oracle  offers  up 
speedy  2000  fix 

►  Suite  can  be  up  and  running  in  60  days 

By  David  Orenstein  though  they  noted  the  price  tag 

doesn’t  include  the  conversion 
oracle  corp.  recently  an-  of  legacy  data, 
nounced  that  for  $300,000  it  The  Redwood  Shores,  Calif., 
will  set  up  midsize  database  company, 

companies  with  — FINANCIAL —  which  is  trying  to 
year  2000-compli-  A.P.P.LI.C  AT  1 0  N  S  shore  up  its  appli- 
ant  financial  appli-  cation  sales,  will 

cations  in  60  days.  Users  and  throw  in  30  days  of  consulting 
analysts  said  the  rapid  imple-  and  five  days  of  training  to  its 
mentation  can  be  done  —  offering  of  FastForward  Finan- 


YEAR  2000  STRATEGY  UPDATE 


■  Renovate  existing  code 
and  data 

■  Replace  older  systems 
with  commercially 
available  software 

■  Rewrite  or  rehost  applica¬ 
tions  or  re-engineer  busi¬ 
ness  processes 

Base:  January  1998  survey  of  165  companies 

with  annual  revenue  of  $100  million  or  more 

Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 


cials  Y2K.  The  suite  includes  a 
25-user  license  of  Oracle  Gener¬ 
al  Ledger,  Payables,  Assets,  Pur¬ 
chasing  and  Receivables  appli¬ 
cations  and  will  be  available 
Sept.  15. 


The  service  is  aimed  at  com¬ 
panies  that  are  running  out  of 
time  for  more  comprehensive 
fixes. 

Accomplishing  much  if  not 
Oracle,  page  44 


“One  thing  that  I  consider 
to%e  supremely  important 

;;  ^  ..V 

is  that  the  more  strange 
uses  there  are,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  be  a 
good  system, 

-  Linus  Torvalds, 

Linux  creator 


Agency  pulls  Sybase  plug 


Creator  is  sanguine 
about  Linux  future 


►  Swiss  find  database 
that’s  30  times  faster 

By  Mary  Lisbeth  D’Amico 

THE  HEADQUARTERS  of  the  Bem 
Department  of  Justice  —  set  in 
an  old  castle  in  Bern,  Switzer¬ 
land  —  looks  quaint  and  idyllic. 
But  inside  the  12th-century 
walls,  the  people  in  charge  of 
the  state  agency’s  computer  sys¬ 
tems  have  to  keep  their  software 
up  to  date  —  or  face  bottle¬ 
necks. 

The  agency  recently  spent  six 
months  adapting  its  courthouse 
administration  application, 
called  Tribuna  2000,  to  run  on 
a  new  database  that  runs  much 


faster,  even  though  the  agency 
isn’t  using  all  the  new  features. 

The  previous  database  — 
Sybase,  Inc.’s  SQL  Server  Sys¬ 
tem  10  —  which  the  Bem  DOJ 
installed  only  two  years  before, 
had  performance  and  scalability 
problems,  said  Rolf  Streb,  the 
agency’s  information  techno¬ 
logy  director.  It  also  wasn’t  very 
stable  running  on  Windows  NT 
4.0,  which  the  agency  upgraded 
to  from  NT  Version  3.51  last 
year,  he  said. 

Upgrading  to  SQL  Server  Sys¬ 
tem  11  helped  the  stability,  but 
the  agency  wanted  to  improve 
performance  to  keep  up  with  as 
many  as  a  half-million  transac- 
Agency,  page  44 


As  a  college  student  in  his  native 
Finland  in  1 991,  Linus  Torvalds, 
now  28,  wrote  the  first  kernel  of 
the  Linux  operating  system  —  the 
fieely  distributed  version  of  Unix 
—  as  a  hobby.  Today,  he’s  still  at 
the  center  of  the  volunteers  who 
are  developing  Linux. 

Since  its  creation,  the  operating 
system  has  evolved  into  a  major 
platform,  with  an  estimated  5  mil¬ 
lion  to  10  million  users.  This  sum¬ 
mer,  major  soflware  vendors  such 
as  Oracle  Corp.  and  Informix 
Corp.  have  announced  database 
products  for  Linux,  and  Corel 
Corp.  has  announced  an  office 
productivity  suite  for  the  platform. 
Netscape  Communications  Corp. 
also  has  released  its  Navigator 
World  Wide  Web  browser  for  Lin¬ 
ux.  Computerworld  West  Coast 


Bureau  Chief  Galen  Gruman  and 
staff  writer  David  Orenstein  re¬ 
cently  interviewed  Torvalds  — 
now  a  Silicon  Valley  resident  and 
employee  of  Transmeta  Corp.,  a 
chip-design  company  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.  —  to  get  a  view  of 
the  operating  system  through  the 
eyes  of  its  creator. 

On  Linux’s  beginning: 

“It  wasn’t  meant  to  be  a  big, 
professional  operating  system. 
It  was  more  meant  to  be  [for] 
my  own  personal  enjoyment.  I 
was  21,  and  I  had  no  idea  what 
I  was  doing.  How  hard  can  it 
be?  It’s  just  an  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  Being  completely  ignorant 
about  the  size  of  the  project,  I 
didn’t  have  any  inhibitions 
Linux,  page  44 


Application  report  card 

Head-to-head  ratings  of  financial  application  vendors 
on  a  scale  of  1  to  10  (1=worst,  10=best) 


Financial 

performance 

Company 

direction. 

Product 

range 

Product 

flexibility 

SAP 

10 

8 

9 

7 

PeopleSoft 

9 

8 

7 

9 

Oracle 

7 

7 

8 

8 

Baan 

8 

7 

7 

9 

J.  D.  Edwards 

8 

8 

7 

7 

Source:  Research  and  evaluation  opinions  by  Ovum  Ltd.,  London 
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Adobe  to  slash  jobs 


Creator  is  sanguine 
about  Linux  future 
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By  Torsten  Basse 
San  Francisco 


lowering  its  earnings  expecta¬ 
tion,  Adobe  Systems,  Inc.  last 
week  announced  a  cost-cutting 
program  that  calls  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  up  to  300  positions 
worldwide  and  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  its  operational  divisions 
and  senior  management. 

The  cost-reduction  program, 
intended  to  achieve  long-term 
growth,  is  expected  to  result  in 
annual  savings  of  $50  million  to 
$60  million,  the  graphics  and 
printer  software  maker  said. 

Citing  weak  sales  in  Japan 
and  the  delay  of  a  major  prod¬ 
uct  upgrade,  Adobe’s  co-chair¬ 
man  and  president  Charles 
Geschke  said  revenue  for  the 
company’s  third  quarter  of  fis¬ 
cal  1998  —  ending  Aug.  28  — 
may  be  below  analysts’  expecta¬ 
tions. 

Geschke  said  a  product, 
which  he  declined  to  name,  that 
was  previously  expected  to  be 
updated  in  the  third  quarter  of 
this  year  will  now  be  delivered 


tions  per  day,  Streb  said. 

So  it  moved  to  InterSystems, 
Inc.’s  Cache,  which  is  up  to  100 
times  faster  at  processing  trans¬ 
actions  than  the  old  Sybase  sys¬ 
tem  and  20  to  30  times  faster 
than  the  new  one,  Streb  said. 

With  the  Sybase  system, 
some  Bern  DOJ  offices  weren’t 
able  to  process  data  queries  in 


all  of  the  work  within  the  60- 
day  time  frame  is  possible. 
Joseph  Krayeski,  assistant  con¬ 
troller  at  i-8oo-Flowers,  Inc.  in 
Westbury,  N.Y.,  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  ported  legacy  data  and  in¬ 
stalled  the  general  ledger  and 
payables  applications  in  45  days 
last  fall.  Nancy  Wolff,  chief  in¬ 
formation  officer  at  Impac  Ho¬ 
tels  Group  LLC  in  Atlanta,  over¬ 
saw  the  conversion  of  legacy 
data  and  the  installation  of  the 
receivables,  payables  and  gener¬ 
al  ledger  within  the  60-day  time 
frame  in  the  spring. 

“It  can  be  very  daunting,” 
Krayeski  said.  “[But]  if  you  stay 
focused,  it  will  be  done." 


in  the  fourth  quarter.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  company  experienced 
a  40%  drop  in  revenue  year-to- 
year  in  Japan,  Geschke  said. 

The  Adobe  layoffs  will  come 
mostly  from  the  management 
ranks  and  will  be  concentrated 
in  North  America,  he  said. 

THE  NUMBERS 

Based  on  preliminary  analysis 
of  third-quarter  results,  Adobe 
said  revenue  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  range  of  $220  million  to 
$225  million,  compared  with 
$230  million  reported  in  the 
third  quarter  of  fiscal  1997,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Geschke. 

After  a  one-time  restructuring 
charge  and  other  nonrecurring 
expenses,  Adobe’s  net  income 
may  approach  break-even  or  be 
a  loss,  compared  with  net  in¬ 
come  of  $53.4  million  for  the 
year-ago  quarter.  The  third  quar¬ 
ter  of  fiscal  1997  included  gains 
of  $12.9  million  from  the  sale 
of  securities. 

“These  expected  results  are 
unacceptable,”  John  Warnock, 
co-chairman  and  CEO  of 


the  same  working  day,  leading 
to  significant  delays,  he  said. 

One  reason  Cache  is  so  fast, 
Streb  said,  is  its  ability  to  auto¬ 
matically  prestore  frequently  ex¬ 
ecuted  procedures.  It  automati¬ 
cally  stores  queries  made  in 
SQL  so  the  next  time  it  per¬ 
forms  the  procedure,  it  doesn’t 
have  to  recreate  the  SQL  script 


Wolff  said  the  installation 
process  proceeded  rapidly  even 
though  the  company  became 
distracted  by  a  merger.  Some 
analysts  said  Oracle’s  offering 
could  help  companies  that 
should  already  have  addressed 
year  2000  issues  slip  in  under 
the  wire  with  a  quick  fix. 

But  Tom  Oleson,  an  analyst 
at  International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  said  his 
firm  is  generally  advising  com¬ 
panies  to  renovate  existing  sys¬ 
tems  and  data  rather  than  use 
packaged  applications  that  could 
take  considerable  time  to  tailor 
to  a  company’s  specific  business 
processes.  □ 


Adobe,  said  in  a  statement. 

The  reorganization  of 
Adobe’s  operating  divisions  and 
management  structure,  also  an¬ 
nounced  last  week,  will  align 
marketing  functions  and  prod¬ 
uct  development.  The  company 
will  now  focus  on  delivering 
integrated  products  to  profes¬ 
sional  publishers  and  graphics- 
oriented  consumers  and  busi¬ 
nesspeople. 

In  addition,  Adobe  will  focus 
its  marketing  more  on  con¬ 
sumers  and  address  the  needs 
of  sectors  such  as  medical,  gov¬ 
ernment,  law  and  insurance,  all 
traditionally  heavy  paper  users 
now  looking  to  move  to  elec¬ 
tronic  workflow  and  publishing 
methods. 

Adobe  also  scrapped  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  administrative  officer; 
executive  vice  president  for  mar¬ 
keting;  and  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  product  divisions.  The 
positions  had  been  held  by  Jack- 
son  Bell,  Robert  Roblin  and 
Ross  Bott,  respectively,  each  of 
whom  resigned.  Warnock  and 
Geschke  will  continue  to  co¬ 
chair  Adobe.  □ 


Busse  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  San  Francisco. 


that  executes  the  query. 

With  other  databases,  Streb 
said,  in-house  developers  have 
to  write  the  stored  procedures 
themselves. 

“We  refuse  to  do  that,”  he 
said.  “It’s  a  question  of  money, 
support  and  maintainability.” 

And  it  will  continue  to  use 
SQL  to  avoid  changing  Tribuna 
2000  to  handle  object-oriented 
languages  such  as  Java  or  C++, 
even  though  that  would  im¬ 
prove  its  speed. 

Object  databases  are  better 
suited  for  users  who  have  high¬ 
ly  complex  transactions  to  con¬ 
duct,  according  to  John  Rad- 
cliffe,  a  database  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc. 

The  investment  will  cost 
about  the  same  initially  as  the 
prior  database,  in  which  the 
Bern  DOJ  invested  1  million 
Swiss  francs  ($671,000),  not 
counting  maintenance  costs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Streb.  The  agency 
may  consider  switching  to  NT 
5.0,  eventually.  “We  have  a  well¬ 
functioning  system,  so  we’ll 
leave  it  for  the  time  being,” 
Streb  said.  □ 


D’Amico  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Munich. 


about  doing  something  stupid. 
I  could  say  that  if  I  had  known, 
I  wouldn’t  have  started,  but  at 
the  same  time,  if  I  had  known 
how  fun  and  how  successful  it 
was  to  become,  I  would  have 
started.” 

On  strange  Linux  uses: 

“One  thing  that  I  consider  to 
be  supremely  important  is  that 
the  more  strange  uses  there  are, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  a  good 
system.  It  improved  dramatical¬ 
ly  when  I  made  it  available  to 
others. ...  If  there  is  one  goal  I 
have,  it’s  more  of  an  overall  di¬ 
versity  goal.  Somebody  ported 
Linux  to  the  PalmPilot.  He  was 
crazy  or  the  group  was  crazy  . . . 
but  I  was  overjoyed  to  see  the 
project.” 

On  stranger  Linux  uses: 

“There  was  this  report  about 
some  Japanese  company  [that] 
had  this  prototype  [of]  a  refrig¬ 
erator  that  had  an  LCD  display. 
It  happened  to  run  Linux.  ...  It 
had  Netscape,  also.  Actually,  the 
really  ridiculous  [instance]  is 
that  some  Linux  person  was  ac¬ 
tually  trying  to  crack  [Actimates 
Interactive]  Barney  [Microsoft’s 
talking  version  of  the  dinosaur 
doll]  to  get  Linux  onto  the  thing 
instead.” 

On  the  commercial  rush  to 
Linux: 

“Partly,  it's  obviously  public 
relations  [for  the  vendor  firms]. 
It’s  been  in  the  news  a  lot. 
Netscape  changed  the  public 
knowledge  about  Linux  quite  a 
lot.  Oracle  and  Informix  would 
have  ported  at  some  point  any¬ 
way,  just  because  a  lot  of  their 
clients  probably  are  mentioning 
Linux.” 

On  the  market: 

“Linux  is  the  No.  1  Unix  in 
Germany,  and  in  the  whole 
world  it’s  No.  2,  after  Solaris.” 

On  being  apart  from  the  other 
Unixes: 

“Linux  has  certainly  been 
helped  by  Unix  vendors  just  be¬ 
ing  completely  not  in  touch 
with  what  people  want.  The 
[vendors]  essentially  gave  up  on 
[Unix  on]  the  desktop.  They 
didn’t  try  to  even  make  it  easy 
to  install  on  a  desktop.  They 


Columnist  Dan  Gillmor 
comments  on  Linux. 
Page  30 


didn’t  try  to  make  it  pleasant 
after  it  was  installed.” 

On  the  benefits  of  commercial 
Linux: 

“Sometimes  I  get  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Aren’t  you  upset  by  com¬ 
panies  like  Red  Hat,  Inc.  mak¬ 
ing  money  off  something  you 
wrote?’  And  the  answer  is  ‘no,’ 
because  I’m  so  happy  with  what 
they’ve  done  for  Linux. 

“I  think  that  the  commercial 
Linux  companies  —  Red  Hat  is 
just  one  of  them;  S.U.S.E.,  Inc., 
Slackware,  VA  Research,  Inc. 
[are  others]  —  they’ve  done  a  lot 
of  good  things,  and  we’ve  got¬ 
ten  more  of  a  balance  between 
purely  technical  and  the  purely 
marketplace  [developer  perspec¬ 
tives].” 

On  competing  operating  sys¬ 
tems: 

“I  actually  think  that  within  a 
few  years,  Apple  will  cease  to 
exist  simply  because  it’s  too 
hard  to  compete  against  Mi¬ 
crosoft.  Linux  doesn’t  have  the 
same  commercial  pressures. 

“People  are  nervous  about 
taking  their  software  .  . .  and 
putting  it  on  a  Microsoft  plat¬ 
form,  just  because  the  platform 
is  so  strongly  controlled  by  one 
company.  Linux  is,  in  that 
sense,  maybe  even  a  safer 
platform  for  commercial  com¬ 
panies." 

On  Linux  as  his  hobby: 

“I  have  a  job  here  in  the  area. 
I  explicitly  didn’t  want  to  work 
in  a  Linux-related  capacity  be¬ 
cause  I  didn’t  want  to  get  that 
commercial  kind  of  feeling.” 

A  demanding  hobby: 

“On  average,  I  almost  have  to 
read  E-mail  [from  developers] 
for  two  hours  a  day  just  to  keep 
up.  On  top  of  those  two  hours, 
[there  are]  two  or  three  hours  to 
actually  do  something  about  it.” 

On  the  pro-Linux  advocacy: 

“A  lot  of  it  is  too  much.  I  try 
to  not  get  involved.”  □ 

MOREOHLINE* 

For  an  expanded  interview 
with  Torvalds  and  for  links 
to  Linux  resources,  events, 
news  and  more,  visit  Com- 
puterworld  online. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Agency  pulls  Sybase  plug 
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Oracle's  speedy  2000  fix 
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Oz  TURNS  MIND  NUMBING  COMPLEXITY  INTO  A 
COMPETITIVE  ADVANTAGE-  ISN’T  THAT  THE  OBJECT? 


It’s  really  a  no-brainer.  When  your  data  support  needs  are  too  complex  for  a  RDBMS,  you  need  an  ODBMS. 
Something  that  will  simplify  your  life. 

That’s  where  02  comes  in.  02  models  data  directly,  without  setting  limits  that  complicate  your  applications. 
It  lets  you  streamline  development  of  workflow,  spatial,  PDM  and  other  complex  applications.  And  02  eliminates  wasted  time 
wrestling  with  an  underpowered  database,  so  you  can  focus  your  attention  on  out-thinking  the  competition. 

Making  the  complex  more  manageable  is  what  Ardent,  a  top  100  software  company  with  a  global  network  of  valued 
partners,  does  best.  For  more  examples,  visit  www.ardentsoftware.com  or  call  1-800-966-9875. 


Ardent  Software,  Inc.  50  Washington  Street,  Westboro,  MA  01581-1021. 
Copyright©  1998  Ardent  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


THE  ART  □  F  DATA  MANAGEMENT 


Business  Applications  Conference 


Building  a  Digital_Nervous_System 


It’s  all  about 


■ 


INTEGRATION. 


Integrating  what? 

Existing  applications,  packaged  products, 
custom  applications  and  multiple 
Microsoft®  technologies  into 
complete  business 
solutions. 


DEVELOPERS, 

REGISTER  NOW! 

events.microsoft.com/events/bizapps 
OR  CALL  (800)  509-8987 
for  more  information. 


Microsoft 
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Briefs  Dell  makes  NT  server  splash 


Worldwide  desktop  PC 
shipments,  1996-2002 


*  Projected 


Base:  Vendor  shipments  and  sales  data 
projections 


Source:  International  Data  Corp., 
Framingham,  Mass. 


Compaq  cuts  prices 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.  last 
week  said  it  would  cut  prices 
on  some  models  in  its  Pro¬ 
Liant  and  ProSignia  server 
lines  by  up  to  14%.  The 
ProSignia  200-SB  now  sells 
for  $4,145,  down  from  $4,373; 
the  ProLiant  800  is  now 
priced  at  $2,869,  down  from 
$3,317;  and  the  ProLiant 
1600,  which  now  sells  for 
$5,836,  fell  from  $6,774. 

Intel's  Xeon  delayed 

Intel  Corp.  confirmed  another 
delay  would  stall  deliveries  of 
its  Pentium  II  Xeon  proces¬ 
sor.  The  450-MHz  processor 
will  ship  in  the  fourth  quarter 
as  planned  but  only  for  use  in 
workstations  and  servers  that 
use  one  or  two  processors. 
Customers  looking  for  four¬ 
way  servers  with  the  450- 
MHz  chip  will  have  to  wait 
until  next  year,  an  Intel 
spokeswoman  said. 


Build-to-order  Macs 

Apple  Computer,  Inc.  in  Cu¬ 
pertino,  Calif.,  said  customers 
can  buy  build-to-order  Macin¬ 
toshes  from  resellers.  Previ¬ 
ously,  that  capability  was 
available  only  through  the 
World  Wide  Web.  The  new  of¬ 
fer  is  for  Power  Macintosh  C3 
computers.  An  Apple  spokes¬ 
woman  said  letting  resellers 
sell  the  systems  will  help 
first-time  buyers  get  a  ma¬ 
chine  that’s  closer  to  what 
they  want,  and  will  help  expe¬ 
rienced  users  who  want  per¬ 
sonalized  advice  and  service. 


►  Service,  cost-effectiveness  attract  users 


By  April  Jacobs 


giving  customers  what  they 
want  —  security  and  reliability 
—  has  launched  Dell  Computer 
Corp.  close  to  the  top  of  the 
Intel  server  market  just  a  few 
years  after  it  made  its  entry, 
analysts  said. 

Dell,  in  Round  Rock,  Texas,  is 
still  leaps  and  bounds  behind 
No.  1  Compaq 

Computer  Corp.  in  _ PRICE 

Houston.  But  it 
has  experienced 


phenomenal  growth  during  the 
past  year,  doubling  sales  in  the 
U.S.,  according  to  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Analysts  said  a  good  part  of 
that  success  comes  from  the 
company’s  powerful,  cost-effec¬ 
tive  PowerEdge  servers,  which 
are  aimed  at  a  market  that  is 
looking  for  a  brand-name  Intel 
Corp. -based  server  that  won’t 
break  the  bank. 

“From  a  price/performance 
standpoint,  Dell  ships  very  well- 
designed  server  products  aimed 


technology  managers  and  saves 
time  and  money. 

Dell  has  also  successfully 
played  up  its  direct-sell  and  cus¬ 
tomization  process  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  desktop  arena.  It  has  made 
such  a  splash  there  that  com¬ 
petitors  such  as  IBM  and  Com¬ 
paq  have  followed  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  lead  during  the  past  year  in 
an  attempt  to  play  catch-up. 

Steve  Kleynhans,  an  analyst 
at  Stamford,  Conn.-based  Meta 
Group,  Inc.,  said  the  part  of  the 
market  on  which  Dell  focuses 
Dell,  page  48 


PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  Sony  VAIO 
505G  and  505GX 
notebooks 

SONY  ELEC¬ 
TRONICS,  INC. 

(888)  315-7669 
www.sony.com/pc 

Price:  $1,999  (5°5G)> 
$2,699  (505GX) 

Pros:  Compact  and  light; 
good  power  management; 
pretty  good  multimedia 
support 

Cons:  Size  and  weight  limit 
configuration  options;  CD- 
ROM  an  external  option; 
use  of  common  ports 
requires 
a  port 
replicator 


Sony  laptops 
right  size,  but 
lack  options 


By  Lenny  Bailes 


DELL  EDGES  INTO  NO.  2 


at  the  core  of  the  market,”  said 
John  Dunkle,  president  of 
Workgroup  Strategic  Services, 
Inc.  in  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Dunkle  said  that  beyond  price 
competitiveness,  however,  Dell 
also  came  to  market  with  ma¬ 
chines  preloaded  and  optimized 
for  NT  —  meaning  that  drivers 
and  software  would  be  ready 
to  run  as  soon  as  they  come 
through  a  cus- 

_  tomer’s  door.  That 

.COMPETITION .  makes  life  easier 

for  information 
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New  models  boost 
HP  3000  turnaround 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


current  wisdom  among  note¬ 
book  computer  manufacturers 
is  that  smaller  is  better.  That’s 
true  despite  users’  preference 
for  capable  systems  that  usually 
require  more  size  and  weight 
than  the  lightest  machines. 

But  notebook  makers  con¬ 
tinue  to  look  for  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  Sony  Electronics, 
Inc.  has  become  the  latest  note¬ 
book  maker  to  try  to  appeal  to 
corporate  users  with  a  thin  but 
capable  notebook. 

Sony’s  VAIO  505G  and 
505GX  notebooks  are  among 
the  first  to  arrive  in  the  market¬ 
place  with  the  SuperSlim  size. 
These  notebooks  are  less  than 
i-in.  thick  and  slightly  smaller 
in  area  than  a  standard  sheet  of 
Sony,  page  48 


hewlett-packard  co.  is  build¬ 
ing  on  its  strategy  to  revitalize 
the  once-fading  HP  3000 
midrange  server  platform  with 
three  new  models  and  re¬ 
vamped  pricing. 

The  moves,  unveiled  at  the 
HP  World  show  in  San  Diego 
this  month,  come  on  the  heels 
of  HP’s  announcement  last 
month  that  it  will  support  Intel 
Corp.’s  forthcoming  Merced 
chip  on  the  HP  3000. 

After  sales  declines  in  1996 
and  early  1997,  the  HP  3000 
has  experienced  double-digit 
revenue  growth,  according  to 
HP  [CW,  July  20]. 

The  new  servers  —  which  in¬ 
clude  a  six-way  system  based  on 
the  high-performance  PA-8200 
RISC  chip  —  will  give  Knight- 
Ridder,  Inc.  a  way  to  upgrade 
some  of  its  older  HP  3000s, 
said  Rich  Postmus,  manager  of 
wide-area  networks  at  the 
Miami-based  media  company. 

The  move  to  the  new  servers 


will  depend  “on  our  perfor¬ 
mance  requirements.  .  .  .  But  it 
is  nice  to  see  an  upgrade  path,” 
Postmus  said. 

Similarly,  Stone  Container 
Corp.  in  Chicago,  which  pur¬ 
chased  60  new  HP  3000s  last 
year,  has  no  immediate  plans  to 
acquire  any  more.  But  “I  trust 
the  new  models  are  consistent 
with  the  strategy  HP  has  shared 
with  Stone,”  said  Mary  Ellen 
Woods,  manager  of  applications 
development  at  the  packaging 
company. 

With  the  latest  additions  (see 
chart,  below),  the  HP  3000  line¬ 
up  features  a  new  entry  point: 
the  HP  3000  929KS/020.  HP 
is  positioning  that  server  as  a 
consolidation  platform  for  some 
of  its  older  HP  3000  boxes.  In 
fact,  the  company  is  offering  up 
to  a  45%  rebate  on  database  and 
MPE/IX  user  licenses  when  an 
older  box  is  swapped  for  that 
model. 

Prices  also  have  been  rolled 
back  to  make  way  for  the  newer 
models.  □ 


Expanding  the  HP  3000  server  lineup 

►  HP  3000  997  series:  Supports  up  to  eight-way 
PA-RISC  processing 

►  HP  3000  989KS:  Available  in  one-,  two-,  four- 
and  six-way  PA-8200-based  configurations 

►  HP  3000  929KS/020:  Entry-level  configuration 
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Smuggling  to  blame  for  chip  hike 


►  REVIEW 

Sony  VAIO  laptops 
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By  Sumner  Lemon 
Hong  Kong 


a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
price  of  CPUs  in  China  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  chip  shortage  that 
many  attribute  to  a  recently 
launched  antismuggling  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  crackdown  aims  to  stem 
the  influx  of  goods  through  ille¬ 
gal  channels  that  skirt  import 
duties  and  tariffs.  The  practice 
is  so  widespread  that  cutting 
off  the  flow  has  caused  a  signif¬ 
icant  shortage  of  CPUs,  as 
well  as  a  corresponding  price 
increase. 

In  Beijing’s  Zhongguancun 
district,  for  example,  the  street 
price  for  a  266-MHz  Intel  Pen¬ 
tium  II  microprocessor  recently 
reached  $266,  up  22%  from 
early  last  month,  according  to 
sources  close  to  resellers  in  the 
area. 

In  contrast,  Intel  Corp.’s 
most  recent  price  list  quotes 
that  processor  at  $159  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  1,000. 

Intel  officials  denied  the  anti¬ 
smuggling  campaign  was  to 
blame  for  any  product  shortfall. 


makes  its  ability  to  compete  on 
price  essential,  something  it  has 
done  successfully. 

“The  file-and-print  and  low- 
end  NT  application  market  is 
very  well-understood,  and  there 
isn’t  a  lot  of  finesse  required 
there,”  Kleynhans  said.  He 
added  that  Dell  also  sells  quite 
a  few  NetWare-based  systems, 
which  are  also  mature  and  rela¬ 
tively  simple  in  nature. 

“Dell  is  in  a  market  where 
the  differentiation  between 
products  is  very  small,  making 
the  big  difference  price,”  he 
said.  Kleynhans  said  Dell  has 
also  been  able  to  build  on  its 
one-on-one  customer  approach 
to  give  even  small  and  midsize 
business  customers  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  is  normally  reserved 
for  large  corporate  customers. 

“Some  of  that  is  hype,  but 
some  of  it  is  not,”  he  said. 

For  example,  Dell  offers  all 
corporate  customers  their  own 
Web  page  to  allow  them  to  track 
Dell  hardware.  End  users  can 
hack  delivery  of  new  systems, 
but  more  important,  after  the 
sale  they  have  an  easy  way  to 
access  detailed  information  for 
service  and  support. 


“Is  it  because  of  the  anti¬ 
smuggling  campaign  that  we 
have  a  shortage  of  product  [in 
China]?  It  doesn’t  relate  —  no,” 
said  Annie  Lau,  an  Intel  spokes¬ 
woman  in  Hong  Kong. 

GETTING  PRODUCT  IN 

However,  Lau  appears  to  stand 
alone  in  her  assessment  of  the 
current  market  situation. 

“The  product  in  the  general 
market  is  at  quite  a  shortage 
right  now,”  said  Jacqueline 
Leung,  country  manager  for 
China  and  Hong  Kong  at 
Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  “I 
think  there  are  several  reasons 
for  it.  I  think  maybe  the  main 
reason  is  because  of  the  tight¬ 
ening  of  the  Customs  [service]. 
That’s  one  of  the  key  issues. 
With  limited  product,  of  course, 
the  price  will  be  going  up.” 

“The  problem  is  that  people 
can’t  compete  in  the  market 
unless  [the  product  is]  smug¬ 
gled  in,”  said  Dane  Anderson, 
director  of  computing  systems 
research  at  International  Data 
Corp.  (IDC)  Asia-Pacific. 

“I  think  everyone  ...  is  trying 
to  figure  out  how  to  compete  in 


To  maintain  its  momentum, 
Dunkle  said,  Dell  will  have  to 
continue  to  extend  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  its  NT  servers. 

Dunkle  said  like  all  vendors, 
Dell  can’t  rest  on  its  laurels  but 
will  have  to  continue  to  strive  to 
meet  increasing  expectations  of 
users  in  both  the  technology 
and  service  arenas.  □ 


MERIDIAN  DATA,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  i6G-byte  Snap 
Server,  a  network-attachable 
data  storage  device. 

According  to  the  Scotts 
Valley,  Calif.,  company,  the 
increased-capacity  storage 
server  plugs  directly  in  to  an 
Ethernet  port  while  the  net¬ 
work  is  running.  Network 
users  then  access  the  disk  in 
the  same  way  they  would  ac¬ 
cess  a  disk  assigned  to  a  full- 
fledged  network  server.  The 
Snap  Server  costs  $2,195. 
Meridian  Data 
(408)  438-3100 
www.meridian-data.com 


the  new  environment.  I  don’t 
know  that  it’s  definitely  a  short¬ 
age  of  product  as  much  as  it  is 
plenty  of  product  —  but  not 
knowing  how  to  get  it  into  the 
country  and  compete  at  the 
prices  that  the  market  competes 
at,”  he  added. 

Evidence  that  distributors 
have  managed  to  avoid  paying 
tariffs  on  IT  products,  including 
CPUs,  isn’t  hard  to  come  by, 
Anderson  said. 

The  CPU  market  is  expected 
eventually  to  pick  up  as  sup¬ 
pliers  will  be  forced  to  make 
shipments  in  order  to  stay  in 
business. 

“People  always  keep  on  talk¬ 
ing  and  keep  on  listening  so 
someone  will  be  afraid  of  [the 
antismuggling  campaign]  for 
sure,"  Leung  said. 

Mainland  China  customers 
may  be  struggling  to  determine 
how  they  can  continue  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  market. 

SMALL  SHOPS  HURT 

For  now,  the  ones  most  likely  to 
be  hit  hardest  by  the  current 
price  increases  aren’t  the  large 
Chinese  manufacturers,  which 
receive  large  quantities  of  CPUs 
from  vendors  at  a  significant 
discount,  but  the  small,  inde¬ 
pendent  shops,  according  to 
Bill  Wang,  director  and  consul¬ 
tant  at  Beijing-based  market 
research  firm  China  Research 
Corp. 

Most  of  those  small  PC  stores 
operate  on  margins  of  $6  to 
$60  per  PC  sold,  he  said,  and 
any  increase  in  component 
price  eats  into  profits.  □ 

Lemon  writes  for  Computer- 
world  Hong  Kong. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD  CO.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  OmniBook 
2100,  a  notebook  computer 
with  an  Intel  Corp.  233-MHz 
or  266-MHz  Pentium  II 
processor. 

According  to  the  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  firm,  the  notebook 
comes  with  either  a  3.2G- 
byte  or  a  4G-byte  hard  drive, 
as  well  as  hot-swappable 
modules,  including  a  24- 
speed  CD-ROM  and  floppy 
disk  drives.  Pricing  ranges 
from  $2,099  to  $3-099- 
Hewlett-Packard 
(650)  857-1501 
www.hp.com 


typing  paper.  I  looked  at  the 
prerelease  version  of  the  505G. 

In  its  standard  configuration, 
the  VAIO  weighs  only  3 
pounds.  But  many  users  will 
quickly  add  to  that  —  the 
weight  will  grow  by  1.5  pounds 
with  the  detachable  port  replica¬ 
tor  and  external  floppy  drive 
(which  are  included  with  the  ba¬ 
sic  package)  and  by  another 
half-pound  for  a  $300  external 
CD-ROM  drive. 

Sony  is  known  for  the 
consumer  bent  of  its  PCs, 
and  the  VAIO  notebooks 
are  no  exception.  The 
basic  features  skew 
toward  home  consumers 
more  than  business  users. 

But  even  in  its  standard  con¬ 
figuration  with  replicator  at¬ 
tached,  the  VAIOs  offer  most  of 
the  features  found  in  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  larger  notebooks. 

Sony  is  known  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  bent  of  its  PCs,  and  the 
VAIO  notebooks  are  no  excep¬ 
tion.  The  basic  features  skew 
toward  home  consumers  more 
than  business  users.  The  slim 
design  more  than  anything  is 
what  will  appeal  to  business 
users. 

The  VAIO  notebooks  include 
a  10.4-in.  thin  film  transistor 
display  and  an  MPEG-acceler¬ 
ated  video  circuitry  that  delivers 
undistorted,  full-screen  playback 
of  multimedia  video.  There  are 
several  home-oriented  programs 
included  as  well,  such  as  Sony’s 
Picturegear  Digital  Photo  Man¬ 
ager,  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Money 
and  Intuit,  Inc.’s  Quicken  Basic, 
and  Microsoft  Works  for  light 
business  use. 

Both  machines  include  a  56K 
bit/sec.  internal  modem,  just 
one  PC  Card  slot  and  a  Univer¬ 
sal  Serial  Bus  port. 

The  chief  virtue  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  is  their  portability,  but 
that’s  also  their  principal  limi¬ 
tation. 

The  14-speed  external  CD- 
ROM  drive,  which  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately,  uses  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  only  PC  Card  slot.  And  it 
must  be  plugged  in  to  a  sepa¬ 
rate  AC  adapter,  so  you  won’t  be 
using  it  on  airplane  flights.  In 


order  to  print,  or  gain  access  to 
floppy  disks,  external  serial,  key¬ 
board  and  mouse  ports,  you 
must  plug  in  the  port  replicator 
attachment  or  external  floppy 
drive. 

The  505G  ships  with  a  200- 
MHz  MMX  Pentium  processor. 
The  505GX’s  processor  runs  at 
266  MHz,  and  this  model  has 
an  I-link  (IEEE  1394  Firewire) 
port  to  accommodate  Sony’s 
Digital  Handycam  Camcorder. 
Otherwise,  the  two  models  are 
identical. 

The  505G  unit  that  I  worked 
with  performed  very  well  for  a 
machine  of  its  CPU  class.  Its 
screen  display  was  crisp  and  its 
disk  access  speedy. 

Sony  also  got  the  Windows 
98  power  management  features 
right.  The  hibernate-to-disk 
and  suspend-to-RAM  features 
worked  perfectly  in  my  tests, 
snapping  the  machine  out  of 
low-power  state  with  a  single 
key  press.  Mobile  users  will 
need  those  capabilities,  because 
the  standard  battery  has  an  esti¬ 
mated  life  of  only  1.5  to  2.5 
hours.  An  optional  long-life  bat¬ 
tery  can  extend  this  time  to  5  to 
6.5  hours. 

The  83-character  keyboard  is 
small  but  functional,  with  dupli¬ 
cate  Shift,  Ctrl,  Alt  and  Func¬ 
tion  keys  and  large  Enter  and 
Backspace  keys.  The  505G  and 
GX  both  include  a  programma¬ 
ble  power  key  on  the  side  of  the 
case  that  gives  you  one-button 
access  to  the  function  of  your 
choice.  The  key  works  with 
modifiers  such  as  Alt,  Ctrl  and 
Shift,  letting  you  create  several 
shortcuts. 

Currently,  Sony's  SuperSlim 
form  factor  supports  only  2.1G- 
byte  hard  disk  configurations. 
That  may  limit  these  machines’ 
effectiveness  as  professional  de¬ 
sign  tools  but  should  be  no  im¬ 
pediment  to  their  use  in  creat¬ 
ing  business  presentations  and 
displaying  MPEG-i  multimedia. 
These  units  should  be  a  good 
buy  for  mobile  users  of  Office 
97  who  need  to  shed  weight 
and  space  in  their  travel  bags. 
Sony  offers  a  64M-byte  RAM 
configuration  for  both  ma¬ 
chines,  with  an  upgrade  to  96M 
bytes  expected  to  be  available 
this  quarter.  □ 

Bailes  is  a  writer,  teacher  and 
consultant  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  He  is  author  of 
The  Byte  Guide  to  Optimizing 
Windows  95. 


Dell  makes  NT  server  splash 
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YEAR  2000 


TEST  NG: 


By  Kathleen  Melymuka 


Face  it  —  you  don't  have  as 
much  time  as  you  hoped  for 
year  2000  testing.  Here's  how 
to  make  the  most  of  the  time 
that's  left 


Time-saving  testing  tips 

►  When  choosing  your  date-fixing  method,  con¬ 
sider  how  long  it  will  take  to  test  repaired  code. 

►  Don’t  let  your  remediation  team  work  on  code 
that’s  not  year  2000-related.  If  it  does,  you’ll 
have  to  test  that  code  as  well. 


f  you  think  year  2000  inventory  and  remediation  is  tough,  wait  till  you 
see  the  8oo-pound  gorilla  waiting  around  the  corner. 

“We’ll  spend  about  65%  of  our  project  time  on  testing,”  says  Tony  Del 
Duca,  year  2000  project  manager  at  Nabisco,  Inc.,  the  Parsippany,  N.J.- 
based  maker  of  snacks  such  as  Oreo  cookies  and  Ritz  crackers.  “But  if 
that’s  news  to  people  right  now,  they’d  better  be  looking  for  another  job.” 

All  of  the  dozen  project  managers  queried  say  they  plan  to  spend  50% 
to  65%  of  year  2000  project  time  on  testing.  And  most  agree  that  no 
matter  how  much  time  you  spend  on  testing,  it  isn’t  enough.  But  there 
are  ways  to  make  the  most  of  the  testing  time  you  have.  Proper  plan¬ 
ning,  stringent  control,  practical  use  of  resources  and  tools,  creative 
approaches  and  keeping  the  enterprise  focused  on  year  2000  can  make 
all  the  difference. 


►  Focus  testing  on  mission-critical  systems  and 
functions;  have  contingency  plans  in  place  for 
critical  and  noncritical  systems. 

►  Use  familiar  testing  tools  as  much  as  you  can, 
but  don't  ignore  time-saving  year  2000  tools. 

►  Use  limited  partitions  on  mainframes  and 
dedicated  year  2000  test  servers  in  distributed 
systems  to  avoid  fighting  for  resources  and  to 
prevent  hardware  crashes. 

►  Use  disaster  recovery  services  for  sophist¬ 
icated  testing. 

►  Consider  extra  work  shifts  to  squeeze  more 
time  out  of  the  day. 

►  Maintain  year  2000  as  a  top  company  priority 
so  you  can  have  first  claim  on  resources. 


Testing,  page  50 


It’s  likely  that  you  already  have 
most  of  the  tools  you  need  for  2000 
testing  work.  Use  them;  it  will  save 
the  time  it  takes  to  learn  new  tools. 

“We  looked  around,  and  tools  that 
we  already  had  were  right  for  us,” 
says  Lon  Rinehart,  assistant  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  business  analysis  at  Ohio 
National  Financial  Services  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  tools  included  Compuware 
Corp.’s  Xpeditor  and  FileAid,  which 
Rinehart  already  had  been  using  for 
non-year  2000  testing.  An  extension 
to  FileAid  called  DataAger  automates 
the  aging  of  files  for  various  date 
tests,  and  a  configuration  manage¬ 
ment  tool  called  Change  Man  from 
Serena  Software  International  in 
Burlingame,  Calif.,  helps  test  how  a 
change  affects  other  applications. 

But  there  also  are  special  year 
2000  tools  that  can  save  you  time 
and  effort.  Del  Duca  uses  a  code  ana¬ 
lyzer  called  Visual  2000  from 
McCabe  &  Associates  in  Columbia, 
Md.,  that  pinpoints  all  the  dates  in  a 
program.  “I  may  have  a  system  with 
100  modules  but  only  20  have 
[dates],”  he  says.  “I  only  need  to  test 
those  20.  You  can  really  cut  back  on 
the  amount  of  testing”  if  you  know 
which  modules  have  dates. 

Dedicated  year  2000  hardware  also 
can  save  time  and  frustration,  Dec 
says.  She  suggests  setting  up  a  limit¬ 
ed  partition  (LPAR,  which  lets  you 
run  mainframe  test  files  as  if  they 


were  in  a  separate  machine)  in  the 
mainframe  environment  and  year 
2000  test  labs  with  dedicated  servers 
for  a  distributed  environment.  That 
way,  you  won’t  risk  crashing  your  nor¬ 
mal  test  machines,  nor  will  you  have 
to  share  testing  time  with  non-year 
2000  projects,  she  says. 

You  also  can  arrange  with  your  dis¬ 
aster  recovery  service  to  use  its  site 
for  dedicated  year  2000  testing. 

That  lets  you  do  more  sophisticat¬ 
ed  testing  than  you  might  be  capable 
of  back  at  the  office,  and  it  doubles 
your  testing  time  by  working  simulta¬ 
neously  in  both  locations.  “We  don’t 
have  a  separate  LPAR,  but  at  the  dis¬ 
aster  recovery  site  we  can  do  that,” 
says  Mike  Pratt,  year  2000  manager 
at  Appleton  Papers,  Inc.  in  Appleton, 
Wis.  “We’re  planning  to  do  full  Y2K 
testing,  including  all  the  distributed 
applications  and  the  interfaces  to 
those.” 

Meanwhile,  Pratt’s  team  will  be 
doing  date  simulation  testing  for  on¬ 
line  and  batch  programs  at  the  office. 

Another  way  to  double  testing  time 
is  the  old-fashioned  way:  work  extra 
shifts.  “You  definitely  don’t  have 
enough  time  if  you're  only  willing  to 
work  40  hours  a  week,”  Sanders  says. 
“This  late  in  the  game  you  need  to 
add  time  on  weekends,  and  we’ve 
actually  gone  to  a  night  shift.” 

FOCUS,  FOCUS,  FOCUS 


TESTING:  Every  second  counts 


CO-NT  1 1 

The  year  2000  testing  task  is  so 
daunting  that  it’s  tempting  to  get 
moving  immediately.  But  good,  up¬ 
front  planning  can  save  weeks  on  the 
back  end. 

If  your  company  is  a  latecomer  to 
year  2000  and  you 
haven’t  begun  to  fix  date 
code,  how  you  plan  your 
conversion  can  make  a 
big  difference  in  testing 
time.  One  large  insurance  company 
reduced  the  amount  of  code  it  needed 
to  test  from  80%  to  just  10%.  It  did 
that  by  using  the  “added-logic”  con¬ 
version  method,  according  to  the 
project  manager,  who  spoke  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  not  be  named. 

Rather  than  expand  dates  to  four 

Three  levels  of  year  2000  testing 

►  Regression  testing:  checks  software  that  has 
been  fixed  to  ensure  that  no  new  errors  have 
been  introduced. 

►  Forward-date  testing:  checks  whether  soft¬ 
ware  performs  properly  by  using  various  future 
dates  such  as  Jan.  i,  2000;  Jan.  3,  2000;  Feb.  29, 
2000;  and  so  on. 

►  integration  testing:  checks  whether  remedi¬ 
ated  systems  work  together  properly  throughout 
a  department,  division,  company  or  among  busi¬ 
ness  partners. 


digits,  the  project  team  added  logic  to 
the  source  code  to  interpret  two-digit 
dates.  Any  date  less  than  50  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  20XX,  so  12  would  mean 
2012.  Any  date  greater  than  50  is  in¬ 
terpreted  as  19XX,  so  72  would  mean 
1972.  The  change  works  well  except 
with  birth  dates,  the  project  manager 
says,  and  the  team  developed  special 
logic  to  handle  those.  By  using  the 
added-logic  method,  you  don’t  need 
to  change  any  data  files,  so  you  don’t 
need  to  test  the  programs  that  use  the 
data  files  as  you  normally  would,  the 
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project  manager  says. 

If  you  do  change  date  code 
in  your  remediation,  don’t  get 
carried  away  and  fix  other 
things  or  you’ll  have  to  do 
more  testing. 

But  chances  are  you  won’t 
have  time  to  test  everything,  so 
you’ll  need  to  pri¬ 
oritize  testing  just 
as  you  did  for 
remediation.  “You  2 

x 

have  to  decide  3 
what  you  have  to  test  and  what  g 
you’re  willing  to  gamble  on.  " 

But  that  decision  should  have  s 
been  made  before.  You  should 
be  working  only  on  mission-critical 
systems  now,”  says  Jack  Sanders,  year 
2000  project  manager  at  Fina  Oil  and 
Chemical  Co.  in  Dallas. 

If  you  still  need  to  triage  for  test¬ 
ing,  your  disaster  recovery  plan  is  a 
good  place  to  start,  says  David  Regis¬ 
ter,  information  technology  project 
manager  for  year  2000  at  Pacific 
Corp.,  a  Portland,  Ore.-based  power 
company.  “The  business  units  have 
already  said  these  are  the  applications 
we  absolutely  have  to  have,”  he  says. 

NO  COMPROMISE 

Having  good  contingency  plans  in 
place  for  non-mission-critical  systems 
can  make  you  feel  less  uneasy  about 
not  having  the  time  to  test  them  as 
you’d  like,  says  Steve  Jost,  project 
manager  of  the  year  2000  conversion 
service  at  Deere  &  Co.  in  Moline,  Ill. 
“We  are  not  going  to  compromise 
[our  remediation  process]  because 
time  is  running  out,”  he  says.  “For 
applications  that  may  not  get  convert¬ 
ed  in  time,  we  emphasize  contin¬ 
gency  plans  as  an  alternative.” 

If  you  haven’t  let  the  remediation 
team  fiddle  with  nondate  code, 
don’t  waste  time  testing  nondate 
logic,  says  Irene  Dec,  vice  president 
of  information  systems  at  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America  in 
Newark,  N.J.  “Review  the  tests  and 
make  sure  that  you’re  going  for  date 
logic  only.” 


How  much  testing  is  enough? 

Don’t  let  the  auditors  and  lawyers  spook 
you  into  trying  to  test  every  system. 
You  don’t  have  the  time  —  and  it  isn’t 
necessary. 

"Nobody  will  be  able  to  test  at  ioo% 
coverage,  but  I  don’t  know  why  anyone 
would  really  want  to  do  that,”  says  Matt 
Hotle,  a  research  director  at  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 

There  comes  a  time  when  it  makes 
good  business  sense  to  stop  testing, 
says  Boris  Beizer,  a  senior  consultant  at 
Cutter  Consortium  in  Arlington,  Mass. 

"Every  potential  failure  has  a  cost,”  he 
says.  "We  stop  remediation  and  testing 


when  the  expected  gain  of  further  effort 
is  less  than  the  cost.” 

Even  mission-critical  systems  don’t 
need  to  be  tested  to  death.  Hotle  sug¬ 
gests  that  you  dig  down  into  the  applica¬ 
tions,  find  the  functions  and  transactions 
within  those  programs  that  are  truly  crit¬ 
ical  pieces  and  test  only  those. 

For  example,  a  mission-critical  billing 
system  might  include  functions  that  you 
can’t  live  without,  such  as  invoice  gener¬ 
ation.  It  also  may  include  functions  you 
can  live  without,  such  as  report  genera¬ 
tion.  So  test  the  invoice  function  rigor¬ 
ously  and  lay  off  the  reports  function. 

That’s  just  what  Randy  Bauer  is  doing. 
“We’re  not  testing  the  use  of  every  piece 


of  data  and  every  system;  that  would  be 
impossible,”  says  the  program  manager 
for  the  year  2000  project  at  Toyota  Motor 
Sales  USA,  Inc.  in  Torrance,  Calif.  “We’re 
beginning  to  focus  selectively  on 
mission-critical  functions.” 

Your  application  experts  —  the  people 
who  developed  the  system  or  know  it 
best  —  can  help  you  separate  critical 
functions  from  noncritical.  Don’t  set 
yourself  up  for  failure  by  attempting  to 
do  the  impossible. 

Hotle  asks  when  Microsoft  last  deliv¬ 
ered  defect-free  software.  “But  it’s  good 
enough  for  the  marketplace,  and  that’s 
what  you  should  be  aiming  for,”  he  says. 

—  Kathleen  Melymuka 


Finally,  if  year  2000  testing  is  com¬ 
peting  with  other  priorities,  you’re 
wasting  precious  testing  time,  says 
Steve  Hugley,  senior  vice  president 
for  information  services  at  Comerica, 
Inc.  in  Detroit. 

“Every  business  unit  executive  has 
his  own  business  plans  he’s  trying  to 
address  at  the  same  time  as  year 
2000  and,  unfortunately,  they  use  the 
same  resources,”  he  says. 

If  other  projects  need  to  test,  they 
have  to  wait.  Year  2000  has  to  have 
first  dibs  on  testing  resources.  "That’s 
a  biggie  and  a  tough  one  to  do,”  Hug- 
ley  says,  but  “we’ve  got  to  keep  that 
Y2K  focus.”  □ 


Melymuka  is  Computerworld’s  senior 
editor,  management. 
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An  occasional  series  on  year  2000  trends,  issues  and  statistics 


The  value  of  outside  audits 

Is  your  year  2000  project  on  the  some  executive  boards  are  also  or- 
right  track?  dering  audits  —  especially  in  corpo- 


If  you’re  not  sure  —  or  if  the  CEO 
wants  to  be  sure  by  the  next  board 
of  directors’  meeting  —  consider  an 
independent  audit  of  your  com¬ 
pany’s  millennium  readiness. 

Most  companies  are  starting  to 
consider  such  audits,  says  Stephanie 
Moore,  year  2000  analyst  at  Ciga  In¬ 
formation  Croup  in  Westport,  Conn. 
She  says  some  IS  executives,  and 
even  year  2000  project  managers, 
are  calling  for  audits  to  make  sure 
they’re  “doing  the  right  things.”  But 


rations  in  which  the  board  feels  out 
of  touch  with  the  year  2000  project 
team.  “What  they’re  going  to  find  is 
some  projects  are  far  less  advanced 
than  they  thought  they  would  be,” 
Moore  says. 

Some  service  providers  are  offer¬ 
ing  such  audits,  and  Moore  believes 
it  will  be  a  “big  market”  within  year 
2000  work.  The  audits,  she  says, 
can  provide  “some  evidence  of  due 
diligence,”  which  would  help  a 
company  defend  itself  against  year 


2000-related  lawsuits. 

Yet  most  IS  organizations  have 
not  considered  independent  audits. 
Cutter  Consortium  in  Arlington, 
Mass.,  says  only  19%  of  the  280  or¬ 
ganizations  it  surveyed  in  June  had 
their  systems’  year  2000  status  inde¬ 
pendently  tested,  audited  or  certi¬ 
fied.  That  percentage  was  up  slightly 
—  from  18%  —  from  a  study  in 
February. 

“With  each  passing  month,”  says 
Computerworld  columnist  and  Cutter 
Chairman  Ed  Yourdon,  “the  stakes 
just  get  higher.”  —  Rick  Saia 


Off  and  fixing 

In  less  than  nine  months,  the  ratio  of 
Fortune  500  firms  that  have  launched 
year  2000  fixes  has  ballooned  from  one  in 
five  to  about  six  in  seven,  according  to  a 
July  study  done  for  Cap  Gemini  America, 
an  IT  services  and  software  provider  that 
has  year  2000  clients. 

But  40%  of  the  companies  have  already 
experienced  year  2000  failures,  the  study 
says,  and  they’re  affecting  business  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways. 


YEAR  2000  FAILURES  ARE  AFFECTING  BUSINESS 
_ IN  A  VARIETY  OF  WAYS _ 


Customer-service  problems . 38% 

Logistics/supply  chain  problems . 44% 


Financial  miscalculations  or  losses . 


.62% 


Processing  disruptions . 87% 


Percent  of  respondents  experiencing  failures 


Source:  Cap  Gemini  America  poll  of  128  IS  managers  at  Fortune  500  firms,  conducted  by  Rubin  Systems,  Inc., 
Pound  Ridge,  N.Y. 


Size  counts 


The  smaller  the  company,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  farm  out  some 
of  its  year  2000  work,  according  to 
Gartner  Group,  Inc. 

Companies  with  more  than 


LARGE  COMPANIES 


■  Internal  labor 

■  Equipment  (software,  hardware) 

■  Tools 

■  Consulting 

Factory  remediation  services 


20,000  employees  are  spending  10% 
of  their  year  2000  budget  on  outside 
sources.  For  midsize  companies 
(2,000  to  20,000  employees),  it’s 
25%,  and  46%  for  small  companies 


MIDSIZE  COMPANIES 


■  Internal  labor 

■  Equipment  (software,  hardware) 

■  Tools 

■  Consulting 

Factory  remediation  services 


(2  to  2,000  employees),  Gartner  says 
in  a  study  released  this  month. 

The  following  charts  show  how 
year  2000  spending  breaks  down, 
based  on  company  size: 


SMALL  COMPANIES 


17%  29% 


■  Internal  labor 

■  Equipment  (software,  hardware) 

■  Tools 

■  Consulting 

Factory  remediation  services 


On  the  bright  side 

The  things  a  crisis  can  do  for  you! 

About  three  of  every  four  IS  man¬ 
agers  see  some  “collateral  benefits” 
from  their  year  2000  projects,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  by  the  Information 
Management  Forum  (IMF),  an 
Atlanta-based  organization  of  IS  exec¬ 
utives.  The  IMF  polled  146  executives 
at  three  of  its  meetings  late  last  year. 

The  benefits  managers  reported  in¬ 
clude  discovering  programs  and  ap¬ 
plications  that  can  be  dumped,  forc¬ 
ing  organizations  to  adhere  to 
standards  for  hardware  and  software 
on  the  desktop,  and  programming 
standards  in  the  IS  shop,  says  IMF 
President  Jim  Jones. 

But  what  about  the  issue  of  IT/ 
business  alignment?  There  are  two 
schools  of  thought. 

Year  2000  may  be  the  “last  straw” 
in  the  generally  contentious  relation¬ 
ship  between  IS  and  executive,  says 
Steve  Andriole,  a  senior  advisor  at 
Safeguard  Scientifics,  Inc.  and  princi¬ 
pal  of  TL  Ventures  in  Wayne,  Pa.  He 
says  he  sees  “residual  anger  and  re¬ 
sentment,"  and  the  date  problem 
means  many  “old-style  IT  executives 
will  exit  corporate  America.” 

But  for  a  different  perspective:  Year 
2000  “is  the  greatest  thing  that’s 
happened  to  us,"  says  William  B. 
Gauld,  vice  president  and  CIO  at  Tex¬ 
tron,  Inc.  in  Providence,  R.l.  He  says 
year  2000  gives  IT  an  avenue  to  talk 
directly  with  senior  management. 


o-|s  year  2000  helping  or  hurting  IT/ 
business  alignment  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion?  Have  you  seen  “collateral  bene¬ 
fits"  from  your  project? 

Send  your  thoughts  to  Rick  Saia  at 
rick_saia@cw.com.  We’ll  publish 
some  of  the  best  responses  in  an 
upcoming  Year  2000  Scoreboard. 
Include  your  address  and  daytime 
telephone  number  (for  verification 
purposes  only). 


MOREONUWE  » 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  year  2000  seminar 
or  conference  to  attend,  click  “Events 
Calendar"  on  the  Computerworld  online 
home  page.  And,  for  more  information 
on  the  year  2000,  visit  the  Year  2000 
Resources  page  at  www.computerworld. 
com/res/yea  r_2000.html 
www.computerworld.com/more 
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s  summer  winds  down,  many  year  2000  projects 
are  entering  “crunch  mode”  —  the  time  when 
everyone  on  the  team  realizes  that  eight  months  of 
maining  work  have  to  be  squeezed  into  the  final 


four  months  of  this  year. 


IN 

CRUNCH 
MODE  FOR 
YEAR  2000 
HERE'S 
HOW  TO 
SURVIVE 


This  iA  a  dangerous  period  in  any  soft¬ 
ware  development  project.  If  manage¬ 
ment  makes  the  wrong  moves,  the  proj- 
other  key  team  members 
may  walk  out  the  door  and  doom  the 
project  to  certain  collapse.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  review  past  crunch-mode  proj¬ 
ects  that  have  failed  so  you  can  avoid 
making  the  same  mistakes  on  your  year 
2000  project. 

For  example,  it’s  common  for  senior 
management  to  put  more  and  more 
•  pressure  on  the  team,  with  a  great  deal 
0  of  yelling  and  shouting.  The  project 
team  often  responds  by  putting  in  more 
overtime.  And  as  morale  slumps,  team 
members  feel  unappreciated,  insulted 
and  frazzled.  The  implication  is  that  it’s 
their  fault  for  letting  the  project  get  into 
trouble.  Their  competence,  loyalty,  com¬ 
mitment  and  judgment  are  questioned 
by  middle  and  senior  managers  who 
weren’t  in  on  the  project  when  it  began. 
Sooner  or  later,  someone  on  the  project 
team  (if  not  everyone )  is  likely  to  say, 
“Who  needs  this?  We  can  make  twice  as 
much  money  at  Company  X,  and  they 
might  actually  appreciate  our  efforts.” 

JUMPING  SHIP 

Another  problem  is  denial.  Even  though 
everyone  on  the  team  knows  that  the 
project  is  way  behind  schedule,  with  a 
deadline  looming,  management  refuses 
to  acknowledge  it.  But  the  team  notices 
that  the  Program  Evaluation  and  Review 
Technique  and  Gantt  charts  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  manager’s  bulletin 
board,  the  project  management  files  are 
now  security-protected  and  team  mem¬ 
bers’  questions  are  answered  with  wishy- 


washy  nonanswers.  At  some  point, 
someone  on  the  project  team  is  likely  to 
say,  “These  managers  don’t  want  to  ad¬ 
mit  they’re  cruising  on  the  Titanic.  I’m 
getting  out  before  we  hit  the  iceberg." 

It’s  usually  far  more  successful  to  treat 
the  project  team  as  heroes  whose  daily 
efforts  are  deeply  appreciated  by  every¬ 
one  in  the  organization.  If  they’re  dis¬ 
tracted  by  paperwork,  crowded  and  un¬ 
productive  working  conditions  or 
bureaucratic  nonsense,  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  make  all  the  distractions  and 
problems  go  away. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  MUTINY 

Muzzle  the  human  resources  bureau¬ 
crats  who  insist  that  the  programmers 
spend  an  hour  each  day  filling  out  time 
sheets.  Shoot  the  furniture  police  who 
complain  about  the  way  you’ve  re¬ 
arranged  the  cubicles.  Hire  another 
dozen  clerical  people  to  take  care  of  all 
the  paperwork.  Cancel  all  office  meetings 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  year 
2000.  Stock  refrigerators  with  Jolt  Cola, 
fruit  juice,  candy  bars,  Twinkies  or  what¬ 
ever  keeps  your  programmers  going.  If 
you  expect  the  project  team  to  work  New 
Year’s  Eve  weekend  next  year,  as  well  as 
the  succeeding  few  weeks,  tell  them  that 
you’ll  move  their  families  into  the  office 
to  ensure  their  safety  should  there  be 
massive  power  failures. 

Provide  whatever  administrative  sup¬ 
port  is  necessary  to  help  team  members 
deal  with  family  emergencies,  such  as 
sick  children  and  food  shopping,  so  that 
the  team  member  doesn’t  have  to  worry. 
Give  the  project  leader  a  separate 
"morale  budget”  that  can  be  used  to 


cheer  up  the  team  when  it  gets  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  problems  it’s  facing. 

Most  of  all,  let  the  project  team  know 
that  everyone  in  the  organization  recog¬ 
nizes  and  appreciates  its  hard  work.  If 
members  need  to  work  long  overtime 
hours,  the  president  of  the  company 
should  deliver  pizza  to  their  desks  every 
evening.  If  the  team  sees  senior  man¬ 
agers  stroll  out  of  the  office  at  3  p.m.  on 
Friday  to  enjoy  a  golf  game  and  a  quiet 
weekend  at  home,  it’s  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  one  of  them  says,  “If  this 
project  isn’t  important  enough  for  them 
to  hang  around,  why  should  it  be  impor¬ 
tant  enough  for  me  to  hang  around?” 

All  of  that  will  strike  some  organiza¬ 
tions  as  excessive.  But  if  you’re  willing  to 
pay  only  for  business  as  usual,  then  the 
year  2000  project  team  will  operate  in  a 
business-as-usual  fashion  rather  than  the 
crunch-mode  behavior  you  really  need.  □ 

Yourdon  heads  the  Year  2000  Advisory 
Service  at  Cutter  Consortium  in  Arlington, 
Mass.  His  most  recent  book  is  Time  Bomb 
2000.  He  can  be  reached  via  E-mail  at 
ed@yourdon.com. 


MOREONUNE* 


For  more  advice  on  managing  projects 
and  people  during  crunch  times,  turn  to 
Computerworld  online  for  these  past 
Managing  section  articles: 

►Captain  of  Crunch  (Oct.  6, 1997) 

►  Frazzled?  Let’s  Party!  (June  16, 1997) 

►  Break  out  the  Champagne! 

It's  a  Crisis!  (July  15, 1996) 
www.computerworld.com/more 


Project  managers:  'Corporate  athletes' 


Project  managers  perform 
under  physical  and  mental 
stresses  much  like  those  en¬ 
dured  by  world-class  athletes 
—  and  should  train  accord¬ 
ingly,  says  Jim  Loehr,  presi¬ 
dent  of  LCE  Performance 
Systems  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
which  helps  professional  ath¬ 
letes  reach  their  ideal  perfor¬ 
mance  states. 

Top  athletes  put  them¬ 
selves  under  stress  during 
training  sessions  that  may 
last  three  to  five  hours  a  day, 
he  says.  But  project  managers 
perform  under  pressure  eight 


to  12  hours  a  day  and  more. 

“A  project  manager  is  a 
corporate  Olympian.  Think 
like  one.  Train  like  one,” 

Loehr  told  an  audience  of 
project  managers  at  a  recent 
Project  Leadership  Confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Francisco  spon¬ 
sored  by  ABT  Corp. 

Stress  is  not  something  to 
be  avoided,  he  says.  It’s  a 
necessary  component  of 
achievement,  provided  you 
have  the  mental  toughness  to 
channel  it  Such  toughness  is 
a  combination  of  flexibility,  re¬ 
sponsiveness,  strength  and 


resilience  —  all  of  which  can 
be  heightened  by  adopting  a 
training  mentality  similar  to 
an  athlete’s.  But  good  perfor¬ 
mance  training  also  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  key  roles  health 
and  happiness  play:  Achiev¬ 
ing  a  balance  in  your  life  is 
critical,  he  says. 

Loehr  recommends  a  five- 
part  daily  training  regimen: 

i.  Mentally  prepare  every 
day  by  prioritizing  and  orga¬ 
nizing,  setting  goals  and 
expectations  and,  most 
important,  connecting  the 
day’s  work  to  your  deepest 


values  and  beliefs. 

2.  Exercise. 

3.  Eat  light  —  and  often. 
“Crazing”  on  light  snacks 
every  90  minutes  while  avoid¬ 
ing  big  meals  stabilizes  blood 
sugar  and  raises  your  metab¬ 
olism,  he  says. 

4.  Perform  emotionally.  It’s 
not  what  happens,  Loehr 
says,  but  how  you  respond  to 
what  happens. 

5.  Recover  every  90  min¬ 
utes.  Step  outside  —  any¬ 
thing  for  a  quick  break.  Stress 
is  the  stimulus  for  all  growth, 
Loehr  says,  but  recovery  is 
when  growth  takes  place. 

—  Kathleen  Melymuka 


Executive  technology: 
The  latest  on  smart 
pagers. 
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Decentralization  trend  turns 
back  to  a  more  simplified, 
central  approach 

BY  KEVIN  BURDEN 

Most  people  follow  trends  until  the  trends  get 

them  into  trouble.  For  example,  when  corpora¬ 
tions  began  decentralizing  storage  in  the  1980s, 
it  seemed  a  great  idea  —  until  they  ended  up 
with  islands  of  computing,  inconsistent  data  and 
networks  that  choked  on  their  own  throughput. 

The  future  of  storage  is  about  recentralizing  storage,  unclogging 
network  arteries  and  reducing  network  complexity. 

The  Internet  was  the  last  straw,  launching  a  push  back  to  a  cen¬ 
tralized  approach  for  storage.  Internet  technology,  including  intranets, 
has  raised  awareness  of  what  information  sharing  is  all  about,  and 
it’s  a  major  reason  disk-storage  needs  are  growing  at  a  rate  of  50% 
per  year  at  the  average  company,  according  to  Dennis  Casey,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Strategic  Research  Corp.  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Where  users 
once  used  networks  primarily  to  pass  along  E-mail,  they  now  down¬ 
load  anything  that  piques  their  interest.  Those  interests  may  include 
files  fat  with  images  and  audio. 

Even  today,  most  companies  add  storage  just  to  compensate  for 
demand.  But  enough  is  enough,  says  Andrew  Hargreave,  director  of 
technical  infrastructure  at  Geneer  Corp.  in  Des  Plaines,  Ill.  More  stor¬ 
age  only  makes  the  network  that  much  more  difficult  to  manage  and 
“is  succeeding  at  overloading  our  servers,”  he  says. 

Hargreave  may  be  a  typical  information  technology  manager.  He 
wants  a  simplified  network  in  which  it’s  easy  to  track  and  manage 
storage  levels.  But  he  also  wants  a  network  that  provides  fast  access, 
the  flexibility  to  add  any  type  of  storage  device  and  the  ability  to  cut 
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2001:  ORDER  FROM  CHAOS 


Storage-Area  Network  (SAN) 

Analysts  expect  that  recentralizing  storage  onto  its  own  dedi¬ 
cated  subnetwork  will  most  influence  the  future  of  storage 
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costs  by  reducing  demand  on 
servers. 

We  set  out  to  look  at  how  those 
corporate  needs  are  changing  storage 
technologies  and  what  vendors  will 
offer  in  the  next  couple  of  years. 

Storage-Area 

Network 

Analysts  say  they  expect  the  storage- 
area  network  (SAN)  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  influence  on  new  directions  for 
storage  technology.  A  SAN  essen¬ 
tially  is  a  pool  of  storage  devices  — 
such  as  hard  disk,  tape  and  optical 
drives  —  on  a  dedicated  subnetwork 
that  is  shared  by  all  systems  on  the 
primary  Ethernet  network. 

To  understand  how  a  SAN  works, 
picture  a  subnetwork  within  the 
main  network  (see  chart,  at  right). 
That  subnetwork,  which  closely  mir¬ 
rors  a  typical  LAN,  solely  contains 
storage  devices  that  operate  indepen¬ 
dently  of  one  another.  It  is  where  the 
enterprise’s  data  is  stored.  All  data 
traffic  stays  on  the  SAN  until  called 
by  a  server;  only  then  is  it  switched 
to  the  client  network. 

SANs  are  the  future  of  storage,  but 
they  aren’t  quite  here  yet.  Some  of 
the  SAN  pieces  are  available  and  can 
give  users  a  taste  of  the  benefits, 
such  as  higher  throughput  and  fur¬ 
ther  connection  distance  with  the 
Fibre  Channel  interconnect.  But  you 
can’t  put  it  all  together  yet. 

“We’re  expecting  a  two-  to  four- 
year  phase-in  by  high-end  Unix 
shops  first,”  says  Andres  Lofgren,  an 
analyst  at  Giga  Information  Group  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  But  the  expense  of 
interconnect  devices  such  as  routers 
and  hubs  required  to  build  SANs  will 
likely  hold  off  typically  price-sensitive 
Windows  NT  shops  longer,  according 
to  Lofgren. 

Moving  storage  to  its  own  network 
satisfies  one  of  the  biggest  wants  of 
end  users:  speed.  Dedicated,  100M 
bit/sec.  bandwidth  for  data  transfers 
should  give  users  what  they  want  and 
at  the  same  time  decongest  the  client 
network.  But  what  the  systems 
department  at  First  Union  Corp.  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  finds  most  com¬ 
pelling  is  a  SAN’s  promise  of  flexi¬ 
bility. 

Gary  Fox,  a  systems  consultant  at 
First  Union,  expects  SANs  to  drasti¬ 
cally  change  the  way  he  allocates 
disks  to  servers.  Because  servers  will 
share  all  the  storage  devices  on  the 
SAN,  Fox  says  he  expects  to  better 
match  a  system’s  needs  to  its  most 
suitable  type  of  storage.  “For  systems 
that  need  fast  access  to  mirrored 


disk,  we’ll  add  an  EMC  array,”  he 
says.  “[For]  systems  that  don’t  need 
fast  access,  we’ll  hang  a  number  of 
45G-byte  drives  off  the  SAN.” 

Fox  also  is  looking  for  the  ability  to 
add  whatever  storage  he  needs  and 
when  he  needs  it.  That’s  another  pri¬ 
mary  benefit  of  SANs,  according  to 
Tom  Lahive,  an  analyst  at  Dataquest 
in  Lowell,  Mass.  You  aren’t  locked  in¬ 
to  any  particular  vendor’s  solution 
with  a  SAN,  and  because  storage  is 
separate  from  servers,  “you  can  buy 
[whichever]  disk  array  fits  your  bud¬ 
get  at  that  time,”  he  says. 

Cutting  costs  is  always  a  top  prior¬ 
ity,  but  having  the  flexibility  to  buy 
disks  from  the  vendor  offering  the 
best  deal  is  only  one  step  toward  re¬ 
ducing  total  cost  of  ownership.  The 
more  significant  impact  comes  from 
what  SANs  do  to  reduce  network 
complexity. 

Michael  Zanga, 
senior  NT  engineer 
at  Greenwich  Capi¬ 
tal  Markets,  Inc.  in 
Greenwich,  Conn., 
is  already  installing 
Fibre  Channel, 
which  lets  him  de¬ 
sign  a  network  in 
which  his  NT  and 
Unix  servers  share 
storage  devices. 

Zanga  says  his  goal 
is  to  consolidate 


storage  so  none  of  it  is  special  to  any 
particular  server.  “I  want  to  view  our 
storage  in  the  future  as  just  being 
generic,”  he  says. 

Fox  sees  SANs  as  a  way  to  free  up 
his  servers’  expansion  slots,  which  he 
has  been  maxing  out  as  he  adds  stor¬ 
age.  “We’ve  filled  up  all  the  card  slots 
on  several  servers  because  we  had  to 
connect  them  to  additional  [storage] 
arrays,”  he  says. 

Servers  need  only  a  single  connec¬ 
tion  to  the  SAN  and  aren’t  troubled 
with  file-serving  duties,  so  they  will 
likely  have  longer  lives.  “And  because 
we  will  be  able  to  transfer  data  within 
the  SAN,  it  will  take  a  load  off  the 
[wide-area  network]  and  hopefully 
prolong  the  life  of  a  lot  of  devices,” 
Fox  says. 

Then  there’s  the  ability  to  scale 
only  as  your  needs  grow.  “When  your 
first  $30,000  array 
maxes  out,  go  buy 
another,  as  opposed 
to  initially  buying  a 
$100,000  array,” 
Lahive  says.  Ven¬ 
dors  say  to  think  of 
a  SAN  as  a  cloud: 
If  you  need  more 
storage,  just  throw 
in  another  disk 
array. 

That  cloud  anal¬ 
ogy  may  be  appro¬ 
priate  because  right 


now  the  SAN  isn’t  much  more  than 
a  concept.  Some  of  the  products  are 
in  place  but  not  enough  to  guarantee 
all  of  the  promised  benefits. 

WHAT'S  HERE 

Switches,  hubs,  routers  and  all  the 
interconnect  devices  for  LANs  — 
and,  subsequently,  SANs  —  are  all 
available.  So  are  the  interfaces:  IBM’s 
Escon,  the  dominant  interface  for 
mainframes,  and  IBM’s  Systems  Ap¬ 
plications  Architecture  are  SAN  can¬ 
didates.  But  it’s  Fibre  Channel  that’s 
emerging  as  the  industry-standard 
SAN  interface.  And  Fibre  Channel 
can  be  deployed  today,  although  its 
chip  set  isn’t  yet  completely  opti¬ 
mized  to  deliver  the  100M  bit/sec. 
performance  the  specification  calls 
for,  according  to  Lahive. 

Fibre  Channel  has  some  advan¬ 
tages  in  that  it’s  an  outgrowth  of 
SCSI  and  Ethernet,  “meaning  it  can 
talk  SCSI,  the  language  of  file  I/O  as 
well  as  [Internet  Protocol]  in  a  single 
interface,”  says  James  Staten,  an  in¬ 
dustry  analyst  at  Dataquest  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.  A  more  noticeable  benefit 
is  the  distance  it  can  span.  SCSI 
is  limited  to  25  meters,  but  Fibre 
Channel  extends  to  10  kilometers. 

WHAT'S  NOT  HERE 

There  are  no  standards  yet  to  ensure 
that  servers  and  storage  devices  from 
multiple  vendors  will  communicate. 
The  Storage  Networking  Industry 
Association  reports  it  doesn’t  expect 
to  complete  the  standards  for  at  least 
another  year. 

Also,  there  aren’t  any  software  util¬ 
ities  to  manage  the  hardware  devices 
in  a  SAN;  much  of  today’s  manage¬ 
ment  software  comes  from  storage 
device  vendors.  “It’s  what  they  have 
used  to  differentiate  themselves  in 
the  market,”  and  it  isn’t  prepared  to 
manage  other  vendors’  equipment, 
says  Carolyn  DiCenzo,  principal  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Dataquest. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 
IN  THE  MEANTIME 

Analysts  recommend  working  on  a 
Fibre  Channel  infrastructure  for  now. 
“You  can  still  reap  the  benefits  of  in¬ 
creased  distance  and  performance 
with  Fibre  connections  now;  im¬ 
proved  connectivity  will  come  later,” 
Casey  says.  Switching  to  Fibre  in¬ 
volves  replacing  the  host  bus  adapter 
card  in  the  servers  and  replacing  the 
controller  on  the  storage  subsystem. 
The  cost  of  Fibre  Channel  is  rela¬ 
tively  high  compared  with  Gigabit 
Ethernet,  “but  it’s  not  cost-prohibi¬ 
tive”  like  Asynchronous  Transfer 
Mode,  Staten  says. 


The  years  ahead: 

High-end  Unix  shops 
can  expect  a  move  to 
storage-area  networks 
in  two  to  four  years. 
Price-sensitive  NT 
shops  will  move  later. 
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Zanga  is  already  preparing 
Greenwich  Capital  with  Fibre 
Channel  storage  and  is  using 
its  distance  advantage  to  sup¬ 
port  an  off-site  server  for  disas¬ 
ter  recovery. 

Network- 

Attached 

Storage 

Network-Attached  Storage 
(NAS)  is  a  technology  comple¬ 
mentary  to  SANs  that’s  avail¬ 
able  today  and  able  to  deliver 
some  of  the  same  benefits. 
Where  SANs  are  for  the  enter¬ 
prise,  NAS  is  essentially  a 
mini-SAN  for  LAN  segments. 

A  NAS  device  is  a  special¬ 
ized  server  that  does  nothing  but 
serve  up  files.  It  attaches  directly  to 
the  LAN  like  any  other  node  and  is 
as  accessible  as  a  network  printer. 

Hargreave  started  implementing 
NAS  devices  at  Geneer  because  of 
their  performance  and  lower  cost. 
“Serving  up  files  isn’t  complicated. 
You  don’t  need  a  $20,000  server  to 
do  it,”  Hargreave  says. 

NAS  devices  also  work  well  for 
workgroups  with  extraordinary  stor¬ 
age  demands.  “We’re  planning  on 
offloading  groups  that  have  a  lot  of 
PowerPoint  presentations  onto  their 
own  NAS,”  Hargreave  says.  Geneer  is 
testing  NAS  devices  in  pockets  — 
but  won’t  fully  buy  in  to  NAS  until 
management  utilities  arrive. 

Storage  Resource 
Management 

Storage  Resource  Management 
(SRM)  software,  which  primarily  per¬ 
formed  backup  and  recovery  and  has 
typically  come  from  storage  device 
vendors,  is  largely  unprepared  to 
manage  new  environments  and  de¬ 
vices  such  as  SANs  and  NASes. 

“Now  that  users  are  starting  to  re¬ 
centralize  storage,  data  backup  isn’t 
the  problem  it  once  was.  What’s 
missing  now  are  tools  that  can  man¬ 
age  a  variety  of  storage  devices  [for 
example,  tape,  optical  disk,  RAID], 
and  [that  have]  the  means  to  be 
proactive,  to  predict  problems  before 
they  happen,”  DiCenzo  says. 

SRM  has  always  been  available  on 
mainframes.  Boole  &  Babbage,  Inc.’s 
SpaceView  and  Sterling  Software, 
Inc.’s  Vantage  remain  the  stalwarts, 
but  SRM  is  only  starting  to  emerge 
for  open  systems.  “And  much  of 


Plummeting  prices 


Year 

Worldwide 
total  disk 
capacity 
shipped 
(terabytes) 

Overall 
average 
price  per 
megabyte 

1988 

1,770 

$11.54 

1992 

8,180 

$3.00 

1995 

80,677 

$0.33 

1998* 

772,275 

$0,044 

2001* 

6,141,889 

$0,006 

*  Projected 

Source:  Disk/Trend,  Inc.,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

what  will  work  for  SANs  and  NASes 
will  come  from  new  companies  like 
HighGround  [Systems  in  Boxboro, 
Mass.]  that  are  dedicated  to  SRM,” 
Staten  says. 

HighGround  now  has  the  only 
SRM  product  that  sets  alerts  and 
thresholds  and  monitors  disk  con¬ 
sumption  for  Windows  NT,  according 
to  DiCenzo.  HighGround  also  is 
building  the  standard  tool  kit  inter¬ 
face  for  managing  removable  storage 
in  NT  5.0. 

Although  it  isn’t  ready  for  SAN  or 
NAS  environments,  HighGround 
plans  to  have  some  products  available 
next  year,  according  to  Tom  Rose, 
HighGround’s  vice  president  of 
marketing. 

SRM  will  evolve  much  as  Com¬ 
puter  Associates  International,  Inc.’s 
CA  Unicenter  and  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s  HP  OpenView  did  in  the  net¬ 
work  and  systems  management 
space,  a  command  center  that  contin¬ 
ues  to  broaden  its  reach  in  what  it 
can  manage. 

DiCenzo  says  she  expects  SRM 
eventually  to  tie  in  to  the  network 
and  systems  control.  When  that 
happens,  more  network  administra¬ 
tors  will  likely  be  managing  storage, 
“and  that  will  be  a  real  shift,” 
she  says. 

Archives 

Retrieving  data  from  traditional 
archive  mediums  such  as  tape  and 
optical  disk  always  has  been  an 
arduous  process.  Unfortunately,  the 
improvements  in  those  mediums 
have  done  little  to  improve  data 
retrieval. 

Virtual  tape,  one  of  the  more 
notable  advancements  in  tape  tech¬ 


nology,  makes  better  use  of  a 
tape’s  capacity  but  doesn’t 
make  the  data  more  accessi¬ 
ble.  Virtual  tape  systems, 
such  as  Virtual  Storage  Man¬ 
ager  from  Storage  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.  in  Louisville, 
Colo.,  and  Virtual  Tape  Server 
from  IBM,  use  disk  arrays  to 
first  cache  data  sets  and  then 
stack  them  as  virtual  tape  vol¬ 
umes.  When  the  volume  is 
full,  it’s  transferred  to  tape, 
completely  filling  its  capacity. 

Tape’s  advantage  over  disk 
remains  its  lower  cost,  but 
that  price  edge  is  no  longer 
enough  for  some  users  —  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  cost  of  mag¬ 
netic  disk  continues  to  drop, 
Staten  says. 

Fox  began  archiving  to 
disk  when  he  established 
a  long-range  plan  to  let  customers 
request  images  of  canceled  checks 
over  the  World  Wide  Web.  “Making 
it  happen  isn’t  as  easy  as  it 
sounds,  but  if  we  archive  on 
quick-access  magnetic  disk,  we  stand 
a  chance.  If  it’s  on  tape,  forget  it," 
Fox  says. 

Advancements  in  optical  tech¬ 
nology  from  companies  such  as 
Quinta  Corp.  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  may 
further  squeeze  tape’s  hold  on  archiv¬ 
ing,  according  to  Jim  Porter,  principal 
at  Disk/Trend,  Inc.  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.  Quinta  is  developing 
what  it  calls  Optical  Assisted  Win¬ 
chester,  which  promises  to  extend  the 
recording  density  far  beyond  the  be¬ 
lieved  4oG-bits-per-square-in.  limit  of 
magnetic  disks. 

“The  expectation  is  that  [optical  as¬ 
sisted  technology]  will  top  out  at  the 
hundreds  of  M-bits  per  square  inch,” 
Porter  says. 

The  first  products  will  likely  be  re¬ 
movable  disk  drives,  Porter  says. 
Quinta  won’t  reveal  dates  for  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  the  company  says  it  expects 
to  draw  revenue  from  the  technology 
within  three  years. 


Disk  Capacities 

In  the  year  2001,  desktop  systems 
will  be  sporting  40G-,  60G-,  even 
8oG-byte  hard  drives,  Porter  says.  He 
bases  his  prediction  on  a  conservative 
estimate  that  disk  capacities  will  in¬ 
crease  by  at  least  60%  per  year.  The 
average  in  the  past  six  years  has  been 
73%. 

IBM  is  paving  the  way  for  Porter’s 
prediction.  It  continues  to  advance 
the  sensitivity  of  magnetic-head 
technology  to  read  smaller  bits  of 
recorded  data,  allowing  data  to  be 
packed  more  tightly  onto  a  disk. 

The  areal  density  —  the  amount  of 
data  that  can  be  loaded  on  to  a 
square  inch  of  disk  —  is  about  3G 
bits  today,  but  IBM’s  latest  Giant 
Magnetoresistive  heads  will  support 
10G  bits  per  square  in.  and  higher. 
“It’s  believed  that  [IBM]  can  eventu¬ 
ally  take  magnetic  recording  up  to 
70G  bits  per  square  inch,”  Porter 
says.  But  if  capacity  does  continue  to 
increase  at  60%  per  year,  Porter  says 
the  physical  limit  of  magnetic  disk 
will  be  reached  within  10  years. 

However,  hybrid  technologies  from 
companies  such  as  TeraStor  Corp.  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  are  ready  to  set 
new  boundaries  for  disk  capacity. 
TeraStor’s  Near  Field  Recording  uses 
a  combination  of  optical  and  mag¬ 
netic  drive  technology  to  further 
tighten  the  recording  of  data  far  be¬ 
yond  the  capabilities  of  magnetic 
disk.  “It  will  eventually  record  data  in 
the  many  hundreds  of  M-bits-per- 
square-inch  range,”  Porter  says. 

TeraStor’s  first  drives  —  which  it 
expects  to  ship  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  this  year  —  will  have  capacities  of 
10G  bytes  and  20G  bytes.  A  40G- 
byte  drive  will  soon  follow.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  pricing  puts  the  cost  of  the  10G- 
byte  drive  between  $700  and  $800 
and  the  2oG-byte  drive  between 
$1,000  and  $1,200.  □ 


Burden  is  Computerworld 's  senior 
editor,  features. 


i  byte 
i  kilobyte 
l  megabyte 
1  gigabyte 
i  terabyte 
1  petabyte 
i  exabyte 
i  zettabyte 
1  yottabyte 


Did  you  know? 


8  bits 

1,000  bytes 
1,000,000  bytes 
1,000,000,000  bytes 
1,000,000,000,000  bytes 
1 ,000,000,000,000,000  bytes 
l  ,000,000,000,000,000,000  bytes 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  bytes 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  bytes 


Source:  Disk/Trend,  Inc.,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
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SMART  PAGERS 


By  David  Strom 


agers  are  the  most  popular  wireless  communications  devices 
for  several  reasons:  They  are  very  easy  to  use,  their  batteries 
last  several  weeks,  they  are  light  enough  to  be  carried  every¬ 
where  effortlessly,  and  they  can  receive  radio  signals  deep 
inside  office  buildings  and  outside  city  centers. 

The  problem  is  that  most  pagers  only  receive  information.  But 
so-called  smart  pagers  can  transmit  information  as  well  as  receive  it  or 
match  the  identity  of  a  message  sender  with  your  address  book.  You  can 
still  use  them  as  ordinary  alphanumeric  pagers  and  receive  callback 
numbers  from  telephone  users.  However,  by  adding  some  smarts,  you 
make  compromises.  Batteries  last  barely  a  few  days,  and  smart  pagers 
are  heavier  —  and  harder  —  to  use. 

Figuring  out  the  options  isn’t  easy.  You  have  to  decide  whether  you 
plan  to  roam  around  the  country  or  stay  in  your  metropolitan  area.  Each 
pager  has  an  array  of  price  plans  based  on  message  size  and  quantity. 
Here’s  a  sampling  of  devices  and  service  offerings: 


PageWriter  2000 

Motorola,  Inc. 

Schaumburg,  Ill. 
www.motorola. 
com/pagers 
Price:  $330 

Skywriter 

SkyTel  Corp. 

Jackson,  Miss. 

(800)  456-3333 
www.skytel.com 
Typical  monthly 
usage  fee:  $50 
to  $100 
Also  available  on 
PageNet  as  a 
two-way 
service  1 

If  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  true 
nationwide 
roaming  with  a 
small  device  that 
has  reasonable  battery 
life,  consider  SkyTel’s  Sky- 
Writer  service  using  the  Motorola,  Inc. 

PageWriter  2000  pager.  The  pager  weighs  7  ounces  and  has  a  10-line 
screen  on  the  top  half  of  a  clamshell-like  setup.  The  keyboard  isn’t  for 
touch-typists,  but  it’s  fine  for  sending  one  or  two  sentences. 

SkyTel  offers  nationwide  coverage  and  roaming.  However,  in  my  tests 
I  found  that  some  pages  took  hours  to  reach  me  when  I  roamed  far  from 
home.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  PageWriter  has  two  radios:  One  uses 
the  same  network  for  receiving  pagers;  the  second  is  used  for  transmit¬ 
ting  messages.  Both  SkyTel  and  Paging  Network,  Inc.  are  still  building 
their  networks  to  handle  the  sending  side  from  the  pager.  PageWriter 
has  an  optional  Lotus  Notes  client.  You  can  set  up  this  client  to  forward 
only  messages  from  a  certain  person  or  ones  containing  a  special  phrase 
or  to  transmit  all  of  your  messages.  Using  a  special  cradle,  the  battery 
typically  needed  recharging  after  four  to  six  days.  And  the  battery  gauge 
on  the  main  menu  of  the  device  is  somewhat  misleading:  It  could  drop 
from  “100%”  charged  to  partially  charged  almost  instantly. 


Interactive  Pager 

BellSouth  Wireless  Data 
Woodbridge,  N.J. 

(800)  726-3210 
www.bellsouthwd.com 
Price:  $430 

Typical  monthly  usage  fee:  $35  to  $60 

BellSouth’s  Interactive  Pager  is  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  taller  and  several  ounces  heavier  than 
PageWriter.  Its  screen  is  smaller  (with  only  a  four-line 
display)  and  its  menus  far  more  confusing.  It  also  has 
a  smaller  coverage  area  than  SkyTel’s  service.  It 
comes  with  two  sets  of  batteries:  a  rechargeable  and 
two  replaceable  AA  batteries.  A  charge  will  last  one 
//'  or  two  days.  The  rechargeable  battery  remains  inside 

i'/.'T'VrtTl,,  ...  ,  the  device.  The  AAs  augment  this  battery  and  need 

|  weekly-or-so  replacement.  Its  keyboard  is  awkward  for 

lililfSi  :.«S232a  «=>!  typing  numbers. 

This  pager  had  a  few  advantages,  however.  First,  it 
f  ‘“”1  had  more  reliable  transmissions,  with  no  garbled 

''  characters  either  sending  or  receiving  in  my  tests. 

The  other  pagers  had  trouble  with  their  transmis¬ 
sions.  Second,  you  can  send  a  text  message  to  anyone  with  an  ordinary  phone  number. 
The  message  is  transferred  to  a  speech  synthesizer  and  delivered.  That’s  handy.  Finally, 
it  had  the  quickest  delivery  of  any  device.  Messages  came  within  minutes. 

Synapse  Pager  Card  for  PalmPilot 

PageMart  Wireless,  Inc. 

Dallas 

www.pagemart.com/personal/palm.html 
(800)  864-4357 
Price:  $189 

Typical  monthly  usage  fee:  $45  to  $75 

the  first  two  pagers  described  here,  the  Synapse  is  just  a 
device.  But  it  solves  two  problems.  First,  for  those  of  you 
carry  a  PalmPilot  organizer,  it  saves  space,  because  the  pager 
I  a  small  circuit  card  made  by  Motorola  that  replaces  the  memory 
of  all  PalmPilots,  other  than  Version  III.  Second,  if  you’ve  ever 
ceived  a  page  with  an  unfamiliar  phone  number,  you’ll  appreciate 
at  Synapse  works  with  your  contact  database  stored  in  the  Pilot  to  match  the  incom¬ 
ing  phone  number  on  the  page  with  the  corresponding  name  in  your  address  book. 
However,  I  found  that  unless  the  phone  number  was  the  first  series  of  digits  on  a  page, 
the  software  wouldn’t  match  it  with  my  contact  database.  Installation  was  a  snap.  You 
replace  cards  and  reset  your  Pilot  and  resynchronize  your  data  from  a  PC. 

There  were  disadvantages.  First,  roaming  is  nationwide  but  not  effortless.  You  need 
to  make  a  phone  call  to  PageMart’s  service  bureau  and  enter  the  area  code  of  your  new 
location.  Second,  this  pager  had  the  most  trouble  with  garbled  and  missed  messages. 
When  that  happens,  you  can  call  PageMart  and  have  the  messages  read  to  you.  □ 

Strom  is  a  freelance  reviewer  in  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 
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PAGERS  ARE  POPULAR 

CELL  PHONES 

Analysts  such  as  Darryl  Sterling  at 

AND  PAGERS 

The  Yankee  Croup  estimate  that,  out  of 

Why  bother  with  smart  pagers 

more  than  45  million  pagers  in  use  today, 

when  you  could  use  just  a  cel- 

approximately  61,000  are  smart  pagers. 

lular  phone?  There  are  several 

Sterling  predicts  the  number  of  smart- 

reasons: 

pager  subscribers  will  jump  to  about  8.8 

If  you  need  up-to-the-minute 

million  by  2003. 

contact  with  your  staff  and 

In  the  meantime,  “People  buy  pagers  for 

E-mail  is  a  preferred  means  of 

a  lot  of  reasons,”  says  David  Weilmuen- 

communication,  you  can  use 

ster,  an  independent  communications  con- 

these  pagers  to  compose 

sultant.  “They  want  long  battery  life  so 

replies.  Pagers  can  also  come 

you  can  forget  about  worrying  when  to 

in  handy  when  sending  out 

change  your  battery.  They  also  want  some- 

alerts  from  your  information 

thing  small,  to  fit  in  your  pocket.” 

systems  staff,  for  example. 

Smart  pagers  will  see  more  innovation, 

And  if  your  corporate  E-mail 

including  Windows  CE  and  PalmPilot- 

system  is  Notes,  then 

style  devices  with  wireless  peripherals, 

PageWriter  —  with  its  optional 

and  smarter  phones  from  Samsung  and 

Notes  client  —  can  provide 

others  that  come  with  built-in  World  Wide 

instant  notification  of 

Web  browsers  and  data  services. 

incoming  messages. 
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In  fact,  a  lot  of  the  people  I 
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talk  to  aren’t  even  in  the  IT 
department.  They’re  marketing 
managers  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  use  e-commerce  to  sell 
widgets.  Or  business  owners 
working  to  keep  their  supply 
chain  intact.  My  job  is  to  help 
people  connect  the  dots... to  see 
how  others  are  doing  things, 
where  the  pitfalls  are,  and 
how  they  can  avoid  them. 
That’s  what  business  leaders 
need  to  know.  I  try  to  give 
them  some  new  ideas,  to  spark 
their  imagination.  I  want  our 
readers  to  walk  away  charmed 
and  connected.  But  most  of  all, 


I  want  them  to  come  back.” 
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Julia  King,  National  Correspondent 
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In  Depth 


By  Deborah  Radcliff 


IN  FEBRUARY,  THE  INFORMATION 

systems  department  at  Sonoma 
State  University  in  Rohnert 
Park,  Calif.,  learned  that  child 
pornography  was  being  stored 
on  a  server  somewhere  on 
campus. 

The  tip-off  message  to  IS  in¬ 
cluded  the  exact  IP  address.  In 
Sonoma  State’s  system,  each  IP 
address  is  associated  with  a  spe¬ 
cific  port.  This  one  was  a  direct 
Internet  connection  in  a  dormi¬ 
tory.  The  IS  staff  captured  im¬ 
ages  flowing  into  and  out  of  the 
port  before  university  police 
made  the  arrest. 

“It  only  took  us  a  couple  of 
hours  to  catch  the  guy,”  says 
Sam  Scolise,  Sonoma  State’s  in¬ 
formation  technology  director. 
“But  it  was  a  very  depressing  day 
for  our  staff  because  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  things  they  saw.” 

Sonoma  State  received  its  ini¬ 
tial  tip  from  what  some  might 
consider  an  unlikely  source:  a 
Swedish  hacking  group. 


In  the  battle  against  child 
pornography,  one  of  the  authori¬ 
ties’  best  allies  turns  out  to  be 
hackers,  the  ultimate  haters  of 
authority.  Although  police  won’t 
acknowledge  them  publicly, 
some  hacking  groups  informally 
assist  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  both  technical  training  and 
evidence  gathering. 

U.S.  Customs,  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  and  other 
agencies  have  set  up  undercover 
units  to  combat  child  pornogra¬ 
phy.  But  because  of  limited 
funding  and  scarce  technical  re¬ 
sources,  they  fight  an  uphill  bat¬ 
tle.  Customs  experienced  a  185% 
jump  in  child  pornography  cas¬ 
es  last  year  alone  —  yet  has  only 
three  agents  dedicated  to  work¬ 
ing  them. 

“There’s  so  much  out  there. 
It’s  impossible  for  agents  to 
keep  up,”  says  Senior  Special 
Agent  Don  Huycke,  national 
program  manager  of  U.S.  Cus¬ 
toms’  child  pornography  en- 


AS  THEY  FIGHT  ONLINE  CHILD  PORNOGRAPHY, 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES  GET  HELP 
FROM  AN  UNLIKELY  SOURCE:  HACKERS 
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forcement  program,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Sterling,  Va. 

From  October  1996  through  April 
1998,  U.S.  Customs  made  403  ar¬ 
rests  related  to  the  interstate  trans¬ 
port  of  child  pornography,  including 
175  last  year  alone. 

Although  the  FBI  got  a  later  start, 
its  caseload  mushroomed  during  the 
same  period.  Since  its  inception,  the 
FBI  program  has  resulted  in  407 
searches  and  192  convictions  against 
people  who  use  online  services  to  re¬ 
cruit  children  into  illicit  sexual  rela¬ 
tionships  and  those  who  distribute 
pornographic  images  of  children. 

With  miniscule  funding,  volunteer 
hacker  groups  have  an  even  harder 
time  keeping  up.  “When  we  started 
in  summer  1997,  we  got  inundated 
quickly  with  people  saying  they  found 
terrible  sites  and  would  we  please 
check  them  out,”  says  21-year-old 
hacker  and  college  student  “RSnake,” 
who  heads  the  15-member  Ethical 
Hackers  Against  Pedophilia  (EHAP) 
group  from  his  Northern  California 
apartment. 

“We  were  working  eight  hours  a 
day  on  this,  and  our  database  grew  so 
quickly  we  looked  for  donors  to  give 
us  space,”  he  says. 


engaging  in  sex  with  a  minor,  they 
see  five  or  six  agents  instead  of  a 
14-year-old,”  says  FBI  Special  Agent 
Larry  Foust. 

If  they  can’t  lure  suspects,  investi¬ 
gators  use  proprietary  technology  and 
investigative  techniques  to  electroni¬ 
cally  track  and  trace  byte  trails,  either 
to  pedophiles’  personal  machines  or 
to  the  servers  that  house  the  images. 

Even  when  agents  complete  such 
traces,  they  often  find  the  server 
space  pirated  from  a  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  that  has  no  knowledge  of  what 
is  stored  there.  Agents  say  that  makes 
it  even  more  difficult  to  find  the  actu¬ 
al  owners  of  the  child  pornography. 

RSnake  says  he  has  passed  on 
tracking  programs  and  training  mate¬ 
rials  to  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Another  group,  www.pedowatch.com, 
offers  a  free,  downloadable  tool  called 
Digger  Engine,  along  with  detailed 
techniques  to  trace  Internet  Relay 
Chat  users  and  Usenet  posts. 

The  uneasy  relationship  between 
hackers  and  law  enforcement  has 
come  with  a  lot  of  hard  knocks. 
RSnake  says  he  made  a  few  blunders 
in  the  beginning,  but  that  he  and  his 
14  cohorts  have  now  learned  to  do 
their  sleuthing  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  law. 


ing  the  bulletin  board  service  craze  in 
1989.  But  no  one  in  Huycke’s  tiny 
department  knew  how  to  investigate 
bulletin  board  service  cases.  Mostly, 
they  just  watched  them  for  posted 
images. 

In  1992,  the  department  caught  a 
break  in  the  form  of  a  perpetrator 
who  talked  a  lot.  He  showed  Huy¬ 
cke’s  agents  the  hot  bulletin  boards 
and  how  to  receive  images  electroni¬ 
cally.  “We  didn’t  have  any  way  to 
learn  this  without  the  bad  guys  show¬ 
ing  us,”  Huy  eke  says. 

MONEY  AND  PEOPLE 

The  FBI’s  fight  against  child  pornog¬ 
raphy  received  a  $10  million  budget 
allocation  from  Congress  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  which  was  used  to  in¬ 
crease  staff  to  60  agents. 

But  U.S.  Customs  and  most  local 
agencies  sorely  lack  human  re¬ 
sources,  training  and  funds.  And  be¬ 
cause  they  receive  absolutely  no  out¬ 
side  funding,  hacking  groups  are 
dropping  like  flies.  Last  year,  South¬ 
ern  California-based  Hackers  Against 
Kiddie  Porn  folded.  According  to 
RSnake,  EHAP  isn’t  far  behind. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  and 
hacker  groups  agree  that  what’s  really 


needed  is  a  permanent  budget  in¬ 
crease  and  more  educated  and  tech¬ 
nically  trained  investigators.  They  al¬ 
so  urge  parents  to  find  out  what  their 
kids  are  doing  on  the  Internet  and 
control  children’s  access  privileges. 
Sonoma  County  Prosecuting  District 
Attorney  Gary  Medvigy  says,  “The 
more  people  volunteer  as  pedo-watch- 
ers  and  the  more  parents  who  put  on 
software  blocks  to  protect  their  own 
kids,  the  more  it  will  help  us  deal 
with  this  problem.” 

It  was  Medvigy  who  prosecuted 
Noah  Alan  Pal,  the  19-year-old  who 
was  caught  using  the  Sonoma  State 
server. 

In  May,  Pal  pleaded  guilty  to  pos¬ 
session  of  child  pornography.  In  July, 
he  was  sentenced  to  eight  months  in 
jail,  psychiatric  evaluation,  forfeiture 
of  his  computer  and  three  months’ 
probation. 

“The  university’s  IT  department 
did  a  great  job,”  Medvigy  says.  “And 
1  think  it’s  great  that  hackers,  with 
their  talent,  report  these  sites  to  law 
enforcement.”  □ 


Radclijf  is  a  freelance  writer  in  North¬ 
ern  California.  Her  Internet  address  is 
derad@aol.com. 
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THEIR  OWN  GAME 


Hackers  and  police  alike  try  to  beat 
pedophiles  at  their  own  game  by 
trolling  the  Internet  posing  as  teens. 
These  are  the  same  tactics  used  in 
the  real  world  by  law  enforcement 
agents  such  as  U.S.  Postal  Inspectors. 

Once  images  are  passed  or  other 
obvious  evidence  of  pedophilia  is  ob¬ 
served,  investigators  try  to  talk  perpe¬ 
trators  into  offering  personal,  identi¬ 
fying  information.  Failing  that,  they 
wait  for  suspects  to  set  up  a  face-to- 
face  meeting.  “The  moment  they 
cross  state  lines  for  the  purpose  of 


FEDERAL  TRAINING 

Agents  and  officers  also  receive 
training  from  a  Sacramento,  Calif. - 
based  organization  called  System 
for  Electronic  Analysis  and  Re¬ 
trieval  of  Evidence,  or  Search.  The 
group  is  funded  by  a  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

“We  teach  investigators  how  to 
go  undercover  and  identify  where 
these  pedophiles  hang  out  —  basi¬ 
cally,  how  to  patrol  cyberspace,” 
says  Fred  Cotton,  Search’s  director 
of  training.  “The  Internet  is  one 
big  network.  These  perps 
have  got  to  be  some¬ 
where." 

But  Search  conducted 
only  two  classes  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  online  child 
pornography  last  year. 
Cotton  blames  this  on  a 
lack  of  funding  and  hu¬ 
man  resources. 

U.S.  Customs  was 
the  first  agency  to  take 
action  against  online 
child  pornography  dur- 
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IT  Careers 


By  Rochelle  Gamer 
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E  LIVE  IN  A  VIOLENT 
world,  where  aggression  can  burst 
upon  the  unwary  on  the  roads,  in  our 
schools  and  in  the  workplace.  A  mark 
of  that  aggression:  According  to  a  re¬ 
port  released  by  the  International 
Labour  Organization  (ILO)  in  Gene¬ 
va,  homicide  is  the  leading  cause  of 
death  on  the  job  for  American 
women  and  the  second-leading  cause 
for  men.  An  average  of  20  murders 
occur  at  work  every  week  in  the  U.S. 

The  ILO  warns  that  acts  of  violence 
can  occur  in  any  workplace,  any¬ 
where.  No  company,  no  department 
is  immune  —  least  of  all  information 
technology  organizations. 

Connecticut  Lottery  Corp.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  a  bastion  of  white-collar 
workers.  Onetime-accountant-tumed- 
killer  Matthew  Beck  had  been  demot¬ 
ed  to  data  processor  —  his  duties 


a  $2-per-hour  raise,  he  believed.  Al¬ 
though  lottery  officials  had  agreed  in 
January  that  Beck  had  been  perform¬ 
ing  work  outside  his  job  classifica¬ 
tion,  negotiations  continued  into 
March  on  how  much  the  company 
owed  him. 

“People  who  commit  violent  acts 
are  trying  to  regain  control,”  says 
Gaiy  Salmans,  vice  president  and  risk 
manager  at  Sedgwick  of  Colorado, 
Inc.,  a  Denver-based  insurance  bro¬ 
kerage  firm. 

“There’s  always  been  stress  in  the 
workplace,  but  the  higher  the  use  of 
technology  —  as  a  means  of  commu¬ 
nication,  as  well  as  just  sitting  in 
front  of  a  computer  all  day  —  the 
more  violence-prone  we  seem  to  be¬ 
come,”  says  Salmans,  who  counsels 
companies  on  violence  prevention. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  computing 


Face-to-face  conversations  tend  to 
happen  in  hallways,  rather  than  sit¬ 
ting  around  the  lunchroom,  which 
provides  fewer  outlets  for  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  vent  their  frustrations.  Col¬ 
leagues  and  managers  turn  to  E-mail 
as  the  preferred  form  of  communica¬ 
tion,  with  little  regard  for  tone. 

The  result?  A  noncaring  atmos¬ 
phere.  Employees  are  increasingly 
being  thrown  into  corporate  cultures 
that  exacerbate  or  condone  hostile  be¬ 
havior.  Add  the  inability  of  some  in¬ 
dividuals  to  deal  with  anger  and  poor 
management  practices  that  promote 
perceptions  of  injustice.  Mix  the  two, 
and  you  cook  up  a  combustible  stew. 
Such  ingredients  are  not  unique  to  IT 
organizations  —  they’re  just  too 
prevalent  for  IT’s  own  good. 

“People’s  penchant  for  hostility  is 
about  their  inability  to  cope  with  ad- 
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shifted  to  the  IS  department  —  be¬ 
fore  his  shooting  rampage  began. 

What  set  Beck  off,  experts  say,  was 
his  perceived  mistreatment  by  man¬ 
agement:  A  1996  job  change  into  the 
IS  department  should  have  included 


technology  promotes  violence.  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  technology  organi¬ 
zations,  per  se,  are  at  special  risk. 
What  it  does  mean  is  this:  Today’s 
undermanned  and  overstressed  tech¬ 
nology  staffs  often  work  in  isolation. 


versity,  and  can’t  be  associated  with  a 
particular  type  of  industry  or  job.  The 
problem  is  no  worse  for  technical 
workers,”  maintains  Coeta  Chambers, 
human  resources  attorney  at  Intel 
Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  Cham- 


Time  line  of  a  killing  spree 

►  On  March  5,  1998,  Matthew  Beck  complained  to  co¬ 
workers  that  his  bosses  weren’t  treating  him  fairly.  He’d 
been  “demoted”  from  accountant  to  data  processor  at  the 
Connecticut  State  Lottery  in  Newington.  Executives  were 
stalling,  he  said,  on  settling  a  workplace  grievance  he’d 
won.  He  also  had  been  forced  to  take  a  five-month,  stress- 
related  absence. 

►  Returning  from  that  absence  four  days  earlier  to  work  in 
the  lottery’s  information  systems  department,  Beck,  35,  had 
found  his  new,  smaller  office  strewn  with 
paper.  Now  he  added  another  complaint: 

He  had  nothing  to  do.  Beck  reportedly  told 
a  colleague  he  “didn’t  have  the  strength” 
for  such  a  mindless  job. 

The  next  day,  Beck  finally  settled  the 
score.  He  marched  into  his  cubicle  at  8 
a.m.  that  Friday,  his  freshly  shaved  head 
gleaming  under  the  fluorescent  lights.  Beck 
picked  up  the  phone  to  locate  the  lottery’s 


director  of  information  services,  chief  financial  officer,  vice 
president  of  operations  and  administration,  and  president. 

►  Beck  approached  the  lottery’s  33-year-old  head  of  IS  and 
stabbed  him  in  the  chest  and  stomach  with  a  butcher  knife. 
Then  he  shot  him  at  point-blank  range. 

►  Next,  Beck  strode  into  a  meeting,  singled  out  the  38- 
year-old  CFO  and  bid  her  “bye-bye.”  He  then  pumped  three 
bullets  into  her  from  his  9mm  semiautomatic  pistol. 

Turning  on  his  heels,  Beck  stalked  the  hallway  to  gun 
down  the  40-year-old  vice  president  of  operations  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

►  Finally,  Beck  chased  the  lottery’s  pres¬ 
ident,  54,  to  a  parking  lot.  Overtaking  him, 
Beck  shot  him  three  times.  As  police 
closed  in,  Beck  turned  the  gun  on  himself. 
All  four  victims,  and  Beck,  died  from  their 
injuries. 

“This  was  not  a  shock,”  a  shaken  co¬ 
worker  told  the  Hartford  Courant.  “He  was 
a  bomb,  and  they  lit  the  fuse.” 

—  Rochelle  Garner 


MORFONIIHE* 

For  more  on  how  to  prevent 
violence  and  links  to  violence- 
prevention  resources,  visit 
Computerworld  online  at: 

www.computerworld.com/more 


bers,  as  a  member  of  Intel’s  Work¬ 
place  Response  Team,  helped  write 
the  company’s  guidelines  on  dealing 
with  hostile  behavior. 

Chambers  is  right  —  despite 
shocking  incidents  at  the  Connecticut 
State  Lottery  this  year  and  at  ESL, 
Inc.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  10  years  ago. 
In  the  latter  incident,  an  ex-employee 
blasted  through  company  doors  to  get 
at  a  former  colleague  he’d  been  stalk¬ 
ing.  Other  work  environments  more 
likely  to  feel  the  stings  of  murderous 
hostility  include  health  care,  late- 
night  retail  stores  and  law  firms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ILO. 

Still,  workers  killing  colleagues  rep¬ 
resents  only  3%  to  5%  of  workplace 
violence,  experts  say.  Far  more  preva¬ 
lent  acts  of  intentional  harm  include 
fighting,  biting,  bullying,  shouting 
and  vicious  gossip.  The  key  word  is 
“intentional.”  We’re  not  just  talking 
about  unthinking  rudeness.  It’s  be¬ 
havior  that’s  calculated  to  do  damage. 

“There  is  a  wide  range  of  aggres¬ 
sive  behaviors  that  can  harm  people 
physically  and  psychologically  —  as 
well  as  the  company’s  bottom  line,” 
says  Dr.  Joel  H.  Neuman,  director  of 
the  Center  for  Applied  Management 


People  and  emergency 
vehicles  gather  outside  the 
Connecticut  State  Lottery 
headguarters  in  Newington 
on  March  6,  1998,  after 
four  people  and  the  gun¬ 
man  were  killed 


*3. 


"There's  always  been  stress  in 
the  workplace,  but  the  higher 
the  use  of  technology  -  as  a 
means  of  communication  as 
well  as  just  sitting  in  front  of  a 
computer  all  day  -  the  more 
violence-prone  we  seem  to 
become." 

-  Gary  Salmans, 

Sedgwick  of  Colorado,  Inc. 


at  the  State  University  of  New  York  in 
New  Paltz. 

“The  FBI  lists  three  types  of  expo¬ 
sure  to  violence  by  industries,  with 
Type  i  having  the  potential  for  rob¬ 
bery  and  Type  2  being  those  that  can 
be  threatened  by  angry  customers,” 
says  Beth  Lindamood,  senior  analyst 
at  Great  American  Insurance  Cos.  in 
Cincinnati.  “The  computer  industry 
falls  into  Type  3  —  which  is  the  most 
difficult  to  predict." 

That  third  source  of  potential  dan¬ 
ger  includes  disgruntled  employees 
and  ex-spouses.  “The  danger  signs 
can  come  out  by  asking  the  right 
questions  in  the  interview  process,” 
Lindamood  says.  “Listen  for  why 
someone  left  a  previous  job.  Was  it  a 
supervisor  always  stealing  this  per¬ 
son’s  ideas  or  always  promoting 
someone  else?  It’s  especially  revealing 
if  that  person  has  problems  with  au¬ 
thority  figures.” 

Conduct  unbecoming 

According  to  the  FBI,  the  profile  of  a 
person  most  likely  to  “go  postal”  is  a 
white  male,  between  30  and  40  years 
old,  with  a  keen  interest  in  guns. 
Chances  are  you  know  some  people 


who  fit  that  all-too-vague  description, 
so  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  has 
added  the  following  warning  signs  to 
that  profile: 

►  Someone  who  holds  irrational  ideas 
and  beliefs. 

►An  employee  experiencing  excep¬ 
tional  stress  outside  of  work,  such  as 
a  divorce. 

►  A  person  who  is  fascinated  by 
weapons. 

►  An  employee  who  displays  unwar¬ 
ranted  anger. 

►  A  person  who  can’t  take  criticism. 

►  Someone  who  expresses  a  lack  of 
concern  for  the  safety  of  others. 

Such  warning  signs  paint  a  picture 
of  a  worker  who  not  only  can’t  get 
along  with  others  but  who  actually 
prefers  being  solitary.  The  trouble 
with  applying  that  profile  to  an  IT  or¬ 
ganization:  It  describes  the  stereotyp¬ 
ical  software  geek  —  unwilling  or  un¬ 
able  to  interact  with  fellow  humans. 
Even  worse,  by  the  time  you  notice  an 
employee  exhibiting  three  or  four  of 
these  indicators,  he  may  already  be 
close  to  extreme  action.  □ 


Gamer  is  a  freelance  writer  in  San 
Carlos,  Calif. 


Tips  for  cultivating  a  violence-free  IT  staff 

1.  Don’t  hire  the  misfits.  Check  references,  look  for  gaps  in  resumes.  True,  companies 
aren’t  required  to  supply  more  than  dates  of  someone’s  previous  employment.  But  the 
reference  you  call  may  feel  morally  compelled  to  tell  you  about  certain  behavioral  prob¬ 
lems. 

2.  Don’t  keep  the  misfits.  If  you  see  they  don’t  get  along  with  others,  or  if  they  are 
pathological  blamers,  get  rid  of  them  before  it  escalates. 

3.  Match  people’s  personalities  and  skills  with  the  right  jobs.  Don’t  put  people  with  a 
supervisor  they  can’t  stand.  That  exacerbates  a  bad  situation. 

4.  Communicate.  Listen  to  employees.  Explain  things  to  them  —  in  person.  Don’t  rely 
on  E-mail  for  smoothing  out  disagreements. 

5.  Consider  counseling.  Make  sure  your  company  has  an  anonymous  employee  assis¬ 
tance  program.  That  gives  staff  an  outlet  to  vent  frustrations.  In  particularly  egregious 
cases,  insist  that  employees  avail  themselves  of  that  counseling. 

6.  Maintain  a  fair  grievance  procedure.  Give  employees  an  avenue  to  complain.  And 
make  them  feel  that,  even  if  they  don’t  get  the  answers  they  want,  their  voices  were 
heard. 

7.  Extend  courtesy.  Treat  employees  as  you  would  treat  customers.  Don’t  reprimand 
an  employee  in  public.  Don’t  permit  one  person  to  harass  another. 

8.  Watch  for  the  little  things.  You’d  be  amazed  how  a  dirty  bathroom  can  cause  some¬ 
one  to  blow. 

9.  Act  consistently  and  fairly.  Apply  the  same  standards  to  everyone  —  from  your 
favorite  employee  to  the  department’s  problem  child. 

10.  Effectively  prohibit  guns  and  drugs  in  the  workplace.  This  will  remove  the  cause 
and  the  means  of  violence. 

Source:  Keith  Black,  an  attorney  at  Blank  Rome  Comisky  &  McCauley  LLP  in 
Philadelphia 
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Director, 

Information 

Technology 


BridgeGate 


Our  client,  a  top  global  insur¬ 
ance  company,  is  seeking  the 
Director  for  their  l/T  Solutions 
Center  for  Southeast  Asia,  based 
in  Manila,  Philippines.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  running  the  multi-coun¬ 
try  systems  integration  efforts 
including  oversight  of  software 
development,  package  installa¬ 
tion  &  enhancement,  and  train¬ 
ing  for  the  SE  Asia  region. 
Working  closely  with  business 
managers  throughout  SE  Asia  as 
well  as  country  l/T  heads,  the 
Director  will  be  positioned  as  an 
internal  source  of  l/T  expertise 
and  resources.  Will  build  and 
manage  a  staff  25+.  Requires 
strong  client,  project,  and  peo¬ 
ple  management  skills  with  ten 
years  business  applications 
implementation-especially  insur¬ 
ance.  Exemplary  compensation, 
benefits  and  "ex-patriot"  pack¬ 
age.  Reply  to: 

BridgeGate,  Attn:  KMR 
18401  Von  Karman,  #440 
Irvine,  CA  92612 
949-852-0749  fax 
kevinr@bridgegate.com 


DBAs  & 

Database  Experts 


Wc  place  D.B.  specialists  in  permanent 
positions  across  U.S.A.  Relo  8  Fees  Paid 
Salaries  vary  with  cost  ol  living 

DBA's  $70  -  120k 

Oracle  /  Sybase  /  Informix  /  DB2 
Various  positions  -  mix  of  design, 
Web  tcclinology  &  warehousing 

Data  Warehouse  to  $1 00K  + 

1*50  corp  with  muiti-DB  environment. 
Requires  Sybase.  DB2  &  Oracle 

SAA/  Development  $80  -  1 50k 

C/C-H7database  internals  skills 
for  financial  (Wall  Street)  companies 

Oracle/M'facturing  $70  -  80k 

Implementation  &customization 
of  multi-plant  Oracle  mfg  system 

DBA/Tech  Support  to  $80k 

Strong  Unix  &  DB  performance 
tuning  of  large  networks 


HAMILTON 

mama^^lCtmCA^ERS0NNE^NC- 

P.O,  Box  369  West  Hurley,  N  Y  12491 
914-679-4050  Fax:  914-679-5704 
cwad@haniiltontech.eom 
http/:w»».  hamiltontcch.com 


Systems  Analyst/Consultant 
[Cedar  Rapids,  IA;  Pittsburgh, 
PA;  &  other  client  sites].  Ana¬ 
lyze,  implement,  &  evaluate 
current  &  proposed  systems  & 
procedures;  define  business 
needs  &  functional  req'mnts; 
analyze  &  develop  systems 
design;  do  a  variety  of  systems 
installation  tasks  for  putting  a 
new  or  modified  system  to  pro¬ 
duction;  do  post-installation 
reviews;  measure  system  per¬ 
formance,  &  evaluate  systems' 
success;  identity,  analyze,  & 
resolve  problems  w/  opera¬ 
tional  systems;  confer  w/users, 
other  employees,  &  vendors  to 
determine  problems,  resolu¬ 
tions,  &  req'mnts.  Environment: 
DB2,  CICS.  COBOL  II,  &  JCL. 
BS  in  any  major  +  5  yrs  exp  in 
job  off'd  or  as  Programmer/ 
Analyst  [P/A]  or  Software  Engr. 
[S/E],  Employer  will  accept  a 
Master's  degree  +  3yrs  exp  in 
job  off'd  or  as  P/A  or  S/E. 
$60K/yr;  40  hr/wk;  8-5.  Send 
resume  to  JO#  9085643;  Local 
Ofc  Mgr;  Mon  Valley  Job  Ctr; 
345  Fifth  Ave.,  Mckeesport, 
PA  15132. 


Systems  Analyst/Consultant. 
(Cedar  Rapids,  IA;  Pittsburgh, 
PA  &  other  client  sites).  Ana¬ 
lyze,  evaluate  &  implement  pro¬ 
posed  systems  &  procedures; 
define  functional  req'mnts  ac¬ 
cording  to  business  needs; 
analyze  &  develop  systems 
design;  guide  programmers  in 
resolving  problems,  install  new 
or  enhanced  system  into  pro¬ 
duction;  do  post  installation 
reviews;  identify,  analyze,  & 
resolve  problems  w/production 
systems;  confer  with  users, 
other  employees  &  vendors  to 
determine  problems,  resolu¬ 
tions  &  requirements.  Environ¬ 
ment:  DB2,  CICS,  COBOL  II,  & 
JCL.  Master’s  degree  any  major 
+  3  yrs  exp  in  job  off'd  or  as 
Programmer/Analyst  [P/AJ  or 
Software  Engineer  [S/E],  Em¬ 
ployer  will  accept  a  Bachelor's 
degree  +  5  yrs  exp  in  job  off'd 
or  as  P/A  or  S/E.  40  hrs/wk; 
$60K/yr;  8-5;  M-F.  Submit 
resume  to  Mr.  James  Clark, 
Mgr.;  JO#  9085645;  Uniontown 
Job  Ctr.;  32  Iowa  St.;  Union- 
town,  PA  15401, 


Software  engineer  with  2  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engi¬ 
neer  or  computer  professional, 
who  will  develop  s/w  systems, 
applying  computer  science, 
engineering,  and  mathematical 
analysis,  with  2  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  using  C,  C++,  Visual 
Basic,  Visual  C++  with  MFC 
and  SUN  Solaris,  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and 
user  training  after  develop¬ 
ment.  Extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Bachelor's 
degree  in  one  of  several  limited 
fields:  engineering,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  computer  science  or  phys¬ 
ics.  $60,000/yr.  40  hours/wk., 
9:00  am  -  5:00  pm.  Send 
resumes,  listing  job  order  num¬ 
ber  2019994,  to:  Ms.  Joan 
Lang,  Manager,  Pittsburgh 
West  Job  Center,  320  Bilmar 
Drive,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15205. 


Soflware  engineer  with  2 
years  of  experience  as  a  s/w 
engineer  or  computer  profes¬ 
sional,  who  will  develop  s/w 
systems,  applying  computer 
science,  engineering,  and 
mathematical  analysis,  with  1 
year  of  experience  using 
Visual  C++,  MFC,  Windows  32 
SDK,  Windows  NT,  and  GUI. 
Analyzes  s/w  reqs.  and  per¬ 
forms  testing  and  user  training 
after  development.  Extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Master's  degree  in  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  limited  fields:  engineering, 
mathematics,  computer  appli¬ 
cations  or  physics.  $67.000/yr. 
40  hours/wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00 
pm.  Send  resumes,  listing  job 
order  number  5019811.  to: 
Mi  Richard  Introcaso,  ACTG. 
MGR.,  Beavar  County  Job 
Center,  120  Merchant  Street, 
Arnbndge,  PA  15003. 
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Programmer/Analyst  [Cedar 
Rapids,  IA;  Pittsburgh,  PA;  & 
other  client  sites]  Analyze, 
design,  develop,  test,  imple¬ 
ment,  &  maintain  application 
systems  &  sub  systems;  per¬ 
form  unit  testing  &  documenta¬ 
tion.  Environment:  IBM  Main¬ 
frame;  TSO/ISPF;  JCL;  CO¬ 
BOL;  DB2;  CICS;  VSAM;  PAN¬ 
VALET.  BS  in  Engg  or  Comp. 
Sci  or  Math  +  2  yrs  exp  in  job 
off'd.  40  hrs/wk;  $63K/yr;  8-5; 
M-F.  Send  resume  to  JO# 
7039503;  Mr.  Stan  Majesky, 
Mgr.,  Greene  Cty  Job  Ctr;  653 
East  High  St.;  Waynesburg, 
PA  15370. 


MANAGEMENT  & 
IT  CONSULTANTS 

S50K  TO  S500K  BASE 
PLUS  BONUS  or  EQUITY 
Retained  Search  For 
International  Consulting  Co. 
With  Offices  Located 
Nationwide  &  Worldwide. 
Live  Near  Any  Major  City. 
Travel  Varies  20%  -  80% 
Large  Consulting  Firm 
Experience  is  Required. 
Confidentiality  Assured. 
Send  Confidential  Resume: 
Allied  Search,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  472410 
San  Francisco.  CA  94147 
Attn.:  Don  May.  Director 
Private  Fax:  1-415-921-5309 
Email:  alliedsrch@aol.com 
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||  dream  salary. 


dream  location. 


dream  boss. 


in  your  dreams? 

Not  anymore. 


Got  big  dreams?  We’d  like  to  help  make  them  come  true. 

You  already  know  that  Computerworld  is  the  best  place  to  begin  your 
job  search.  Now,  it’s  also  the  place  where  your  search  ends. 

Introducing  Computerworld  Career  Central,  where  you  don’t  have 
to  find  the  jobs,  because  the  jobs  find  you. 

If  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  Computerworld  Career 
Central  is  the  most  effective,  hassle-free  way  for  you  to  find  a  new  job-and 
it  costs  you  nothing.  Just  visit  www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill  out  a 
Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience 
and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail.  We  do  the 
work,  so  you  don’t  have  to. 

It’s  free,  it’s  easy,  and  most  important,  it  works. 

So  you’ve  got  nothing  to  lose,  except  maybe  your  dream  job. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

&  Career  Central 

www.computerworldcareers.com 


(www.computerworld.com)  August  17,  1998  Computerworld 
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ROBBING 

the  CRADLE 


By  Kim  Fulcher  Linkins 


Possibly  following  the  example  of  professional 
sports  teams,  information  technology  organiza¬ 
tions  seeking  qualified  individuals  in  upstate 
New  York  are  offering  positions  to  some  students 
who  have  yet  to  finish  college. 

“I’ve  talked  to  people  at  Syracuse  University,  and 
every  single  one  of  their  computer  science  people 
have  multiple  offers,”  says  a  technical  recruiter  in  Buffalo. 

“What  Cornell  is  finding  now  is  that  a  lot  of  the  tech 
companies  are  recruiting  their  computer  science  students 
as  sophomores  and  juniors  and  telling  them,  ‘Why  waste 
two  more  years  in  college?  Come  work  for  us  now,  and 
we’ll  pay  you  $50,000.  We’ll  give  you  a  $10,000  sign-on 
bonus,  and  we’ll  pay  for  your  college,’  ”  the  recruiter  says. 

This  is  a  sensitive  subject,  so  most  recruiters  won’t  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  when  they  talk  about  luring  away  college 
students.  But  some  experts  advise  computer  science  stu¬ 
dents  to  go  for  it.  “A  company  out  of  Pittsburgh  was  say¬ 
ing,  ‘You  can  go  to  to  Carnegie  Tech  or  Duquesne  or  Pitt, 
or  one  of  the  schools  here.  We’ll  put  you  through  college  at 
night.  Why  waste  two  years  in  college?’  Just  like  the  bas¬ 
ketball  players,”  says  a  technical  recruiter. 

IT  managers  and  technical  recruiters  in  upstate  New 
York  advise  prospective  IT  professionals  to  look  at  every  as¬ 
pect  of  a  job  before  deciding  which  offer  to  accept. 

“Look  for  all  of  the  opportunities  that  are  out  there.  Look 
for  companies  that  are  going  to  train  you,”  says  a  technical 
recruiter  in  Buffalo.  “Don’t  be  so  worried  about  the  salary 
right  now  or  things  like  that,  but  instead  [think  about]  mak¬ 
ing  yourself  more  valuable  down  the  line.” 


Upstate  New  York 


“In  this  industry,  almost  unlike  any  other  industry,  you’re 
almost  training  daily,”  the  recruiter  says.  “Not  necessarily 
by  formal  training,  but  just  by  doing  your  job.  A  lot  of 
times  it’s  something  you  haven’t  encountered,  but  you 
solve  that  problem,  and  then  the  next  time,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  it.  It’s  a  matter  of  finding  the  right  opportunity  and 
not  worrying  about  how  much  you’re  making  now  but 
making  yourself  more  valuable  .  .  .  and  getting  with  that 
company  that  really  puts  the  stock  in  you.” 

Because  the  current  IT  market  is  one  in  which  demand 
for  qualified  professionals  is  high  and  the  supply  is  low,  IT 
professionals  can  have  the  luxury  of  looking  around  a  little 
when  trying  to  find  the  right  employment  opportunity.  IT 
managers  suggest  they  do  just  that. 

“From  a  candidate’s  perspective,  it  really  has  to  be  the 
environment  that  they  are  comfortable  in,”  says  Dan  Can- 
zano,  vice  president  of  IT  at  Paychex,  Inc.  in  Rochester. 
“With  a  technology  background  .  .  .  you  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  select  a  team  that  you  want  to  be  part  of.  Is  it  a 
healthy  organization?  Does  it  have  a  career  opportunity? 
What  kind  of  technologies  are  being  implemented  by  the 
organization?  Is  it  something  that  you’re  interested  in  and 
will  [provide]  an  opportunity  to  grow?”  □ 

Linkins  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Austin,  Texas. 


GO  WHERE  EVERYBODY  KNOWS  YOUR 


as  you  might  expect,  upstate  New 
York  offers  a  more  friendly,  casual  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  to  work  and  live 
than  downstate  near  New  York  City, 
information  technology  experts  say. 

“I  think  every  business  is  business- 
casual  dress,”  says  Bill  Parker,  chief  in¬ 
formation  officer  at  Agway,  Inc.  in 
Syracuse.  “We’re  a  pretty  friendly 
group  of  people  up  here,”  and  it’s 
not  a  really  fast-paced  environment, 
he  says. 

“It’s  kind  of  the  small  New  York 
City,”  says  a  Buffalo  technical  recruiter. 
“If  you  like  New  York,  but  you 
don’t  like  New  York  City,  then 
Rochester  and  western  New  York  is  a 
great  place  to  be  —  kind  of  that  coun¬ 


try/city  atmosphere.” 

Dawn  Tobin,  a  technical  recruiter  at 
Tobin  &  Associates,  Inc.  in  Rochester, 
says  major  employers  in  the  area  also 
lend  the  region  an  “international  flair.” 

“Eastman  Kodak  [Co.]  and  Bausch  & 
Lomb,  [Inc.]  have  their  world  head¬ 
quarters  in  Rochester,”  Tobin  says. 
“We  have  a  large  division  of  Xerox 
[Corp.]  in  Rochester,  and  then  also  the 
smaller  businesses  that  are  here  are 
doing  a  lot  within  the  U.S.  and  also 
outside  the  U.S.  So  the  international 
capacity  certainly  brings  a  lot  to  the 
table,”  Tobin  says. 

In  addition  to  ample  salaries,  sign- 
on  bonuses  and  stock  options,  many 
IT  professionals  in  upstate  New  York 


NAME 

are  seeking  nonmonetary  compensa¬ 
tion  as  part  of  their  benefits  packages. 

“Work  at  home  is  a  big  thing,”  says 
Tom  Labrake,  assistant  vice  president 
of  MIS  at  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of 
New  York  in  Syracuse. 

Experts  say  working  at  home  and 
working  part-time  with  benefits  are 
very  popular  employment  options. 

Other  popular  nonmonetary  com¬ 
pensations  include  flex-time  arrange¬ 
ments  in  which  employees  set  their 
own  schedules,  and  ongoing  training, 
in  which  companies  pay  all  or  part 
of  an  employee’s  training  and  certifi¬ 
cation  in  new  and  expanding  tech¬ 
nologies.  □ 

—  Kim  Fulcher  Linkins 


TOP  IT  DEMAND  IN 
BUFFALO,  ROCHESTER, 
SYRACUSE,  ALBANY 

YEAR  2000  CREATES 
FORMIDABLE  NEED 
FOR  IT  PROS 

With  the  millennium  fast  approaching,  informa¬ 
tion  technology  professionals  with  year  2000- 
related  experience  are  in  constant  demand.  The 
IT  professionals  most  in  demand  in  upstate  New 
York  include  the  following: 

-Cobol  programmers 
-CICS  programmers 
-Visual  Basic  programmers 
-PowerBuilder  developers 
-Client/server  developers 
-Oracle  database  administrators 
-Informix  database  administrators 
-Systems  administrators 
-Network  administrators 
-Project  managers 
-Desktop  support 
-Unix  engineers 

PROFESSIONAL 

PROBLEM-SOLVERS 

WANTED 

The  IT  skills  most  in  demand  in  upstate  New 
York  include  the  following: 

-Any  and  all  programming  languages 
-Database  administration 
-Project  management 
-Managing  third-party  software 
-Fourth-generation  language  skills 
-Application  development 
-Graphical  user  interface  tools 
-Implementation 
-Network  integration 

Beyond  that,  experts  say  the  most  valuable 
employees  are  those  who  have  people  skills  in 
addition  to  a  wealth  of  technical  experience. 

Employers  are  looking  for  candidates  who  have 
a  customer-service  orientation,  can  "keep  peo¬ 
ple  at  ease”  and  "have  that  good  personality  to 
kind  of  sway  the  frustration,"  says  a  technical 
recruiter  in  Buffalo.  They  value  employees  who 
can  “get  rid  of  that  frustration,  lighten  the 
atmosphere  and  solve  the  problem,"  he  says. 

-  Kim  Fulcher  Linkins 
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Claritas  inc. 

Ci„  ;tas  !nc.,  the  leading  provider  of  demographic  systems  and  information,  offers  challenging  opps. 
in  an  exciting,  fast-paced  environment.  We  continually  search  for  quality  candidates  to  assume  a 
wide  range  of  technical  positions.  We  offer  progressive  careers  and  highly  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  &  benefits  packages.  Our  Ithaca  office  is  growing  rapidly  and  we  are  looking  for  skilled  individu¬ 
als  to  fill  the  following  positions: 

Sr.  Programmer 

Will  create  and  manipulate  databases  in  a  variety  of  formats  to  ensure  prompt  and  accurate  delivery 
to  our  clients.  Exp.  in  FORTRAN  and  strong  desire  to  aid  in  migrating  to  a  Data  Warehouse/Data  Mart 
environment  required.  Computer  Science  degree  and  excellent  problem  solving  skills  required.  VMS 
exp.  helpful. 


Programmer 

Will  utilize  and  maintain  existing  utilities,  manipulate  data,  and  perform  programming  tasks.  AAS  in 
Computer  Science  or  equivalent  exp.  required. 


Technical  Consultant/Ouality  Specialist 

Will  consult  with  clients  using  our  products  and  insure  their  satisfaction.  Responsibilities  also  include 
researching  and  resolving  quality  issues,  developing  and  maintaining  statistics  regarding  quality,  and 
recommending  appropriate  solutions  to  quality  issues.  Associates  degree  or  equivalent  experience 
required.  Excellent  interpersonal  communication  skills  necessary.  Strong  knowledge  of  computers 
and  experience  in  spreadsheets,  databases,  and  GIS  helpful. 


Please  send  resume  along  with  cover  letter  indicating  which 
position  you  are  interested  in  and  salary  requirements  to: 


TWINSTATE 

Voice.  Data.Videq. 


Due  to  explosive  growth,  a 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and 
Upstate  New  York  based  firm 
have  positions  available  for  tal¬ 
ented.  motivated,  adaptable 
technologists.  Our  quality  of 
life  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
mountain  region  of  our  area. 


System  Technician  -  Individual  must  have  a  strong  telephone  background 
with  an  understanding  of  phone  systems,  voicemail  system,  call  account¬ 
ing,  etc.  Minimum  2-year  degree  or  equivalent  experience.  Certification  of 
NEC,  Mitel,  Lucent,  Active  Voice.  Panasonic  or  Nortel  a  plus. 


Network  Engineer  -  Individual  must  have  a  strong  computer  background 
with  an  understanding  of  Microsoft  NT,  98  and  Novell.  Certification  a 
plus,  but  experience  is  more  important.  Keen  interest  in  computers  and 
networking  required.  Minimum  2-year  degree  or  equivalent  experience. 


Telecommunications  Sales  -  Individual  must  have  strong  sales  capabilities. 
Motivated  self  starter  with  eagerness  to  learn  a  fast  paced  rewarding 
industry  with  tremendous  opportunity  for  growth. 


TwinState//Voice.Data. Video,  provides  benefit  packages  including  health, 
401 K,  etc.  and  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Send  your  resume  to  TwinState//Voice.Data. Video.  291  Rand  Hill  Road, 
Morrisonville,  NY  1 2962  or  e-mail  Personnel@TwinState.com.  Visit  our  web 
site  at  TwinState.com 


Claritas  Inc.  -  Dept.  SK 
53  Brown  Road,  Ithaca,  NY  14850 
FAX  607-266-0410  EOE 


The  University  of  Rochester 
seeks  applications  from  highly 
qualified  individuals  to  become 
the  Vice  Provost  and  Chief 
Information  Officer.  This  new 
position  consolidates  responsi¬ 
bility  for  directing  the  strategic 
planning  and  operations  of  the 
University's  academic  and 
administrative  computing, 
network  and  Internet  systems, 
and  telecommunications. 


For  a  review  of  the  full  job 
description  and  application 
information  see  the  listing  on 
our  Website  at: 

www.rochester.edu/pr/News. 


VICE  PROVOST 
AND  CHIEF 
INFORMATION 
OFFICER 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER 


ROCHESTER 


www.rochester.edu/pr/News 
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MONY  has  several  immediate 
openings  in  our  expanding 
Information  Technology 
Department. 


Software  Engineers/ 

Applications  Programmer  Analysts: 

Experienced  positions  available  for  software  engineers  and 
software  package  integrators.  Expertise  in  the  following  tech¬ 
nical  areas  is  desirable,  but  experience  in  other  areas  will  be 
considered. 


•  COBOL,  Powerbuilder 

•  IMS  DB.  IMS  DC.  CICS,  Oracle.  DB2 

•  Assembler,  Easytrieve,  Telon,  Focus 

•  NT  Server,  UNIX  Server 

•  HTML,  Active-X,  Windows  95 
Natwork  Specialist: 

•  Extensive  experience  in  the  telecommunications  field  with 
5+  years  of  applicable  hands-on  technical  support. 

•  Experience  in  support  of  ethernet  Local  Area  Networks 
and  frame  relay  Wide  Area  Networks,  support  of  Cisco  net¬ 
working  products  (routers,  switches) 

Sr.  Project  Manager: 

Demonstrated  project  management  leadership  experience 
(10+  years)  involving  multiple  large  scale  application  sys¬ 
tems  projects  of  highly  complex  nature.  Ability  to  interact 
with  various  levels  of  management  and  outside  vendors. 

G»noiraR  Qualifications  include: 

Experience  with  PC  hardware  and  Microsoft  Office  software. 
Creative  problem  solving  ability.  Strong  communication 
skills.  Must  be  able  to  work  in  a  team  environment. 
Information  Technology  at  MONY  offers  a  competitive  salary 
niiri  excellent  benefits,  including  three  weeks  vacation,  vari¬ 
able  hours,  arid  casual  business  attire.  Qualified  candidates 
should  forward  a  resume  to:  Human  Resources,  Mutual  of 
New  York,  PO  Box  4830,  MD33-1,  Syracuse.  NY  13221  or  e- 
pmony.com.  We  will  contact  only  those  individu¬ 
als  who  ore  selected  for  further  consideration. 


CLARITA 

Visit  our  web  page  at 
www.claritas.com 


Washington 

DC 

CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Monday 

September 

28 

Fairview  Park 
Marriott 


L 


FIND 


I.T.  Consulting 
Careers 


HERE 


computerworldcareers.com 


COMPUTERWORLD 

careers 


When  was 
the  last 
time  a 
great  job 
found 
you? 

That’s  what  we  thought.  You 
already  know  Computerworld  as  a 
great  resource  for  career 
opportunities.  Now  we’re  bringing 
you  Computerworld  Career 
Central,  the  service  where  the  jobs 
find  you. 

If  you’re  a  software  development 
professional,  visit 

www.computerworldcareers.com, 

fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and 
submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched 
to  your  skills,  experience  and 
preferences  and  send  them  to  you, 
confidentially,  via  e-mail. 

Computerworld  Career  Central  is 
the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do- 
the-work-so-you-don’t-have-to  job 
matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard  enough.  Go  to 
www.computerworldcareers.com 

and  let  Computerworld  Career 
Central  do  the  rest. 

COMPUTERWORLD 

m  Career  Central' 

www.computerworldcareers.com 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Take  Pictures.  Further. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  the  World's  Leader  in  imaging,  is  looking  for 
talented  software  engineers  and  information  systems  analysts. 

Our  employees  are  the  reason  behind  the  success  of  the  corporation.  At 
Kodak,  you  can  further  your  career  in  a  performance  based  culture 
defined  by  a  set  of  core  values:  Integrity,  Respect  for  the  Dignity  of  the 
Individual,  Credibility,  Trust,  Continuous  Improvement,  and  Personal 
Renewal.  These  values  are  encouraged  by  visible  commitments,  such  as 
the  provision  of  at  least  40  hours  of  training  per  year  for  each  employee. 


The  Worldwide  Information  Systems  (WWIS)  organization,  based  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  is  comprised  of  over  1000  talented  men  and 
women.  As  a  member  of  WWIS  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  a 
career  path  with  a  business  analysis  and/or  technology  focus.  The  prima¬ 
ry  goal  of  the  organization  is  the  deployment  of  SAP  and  related  soft¬ 
ware.  Products  and  services  offered  by  WWIS  include  the  design  imple¬ 
mentation  and  support  of  business  applications;  client/server  infrastruc¬ 
ture  development  and  administration;  specialized  technical  services, 
such  as  database  administration  or  network  design.  Business  functions 
supported  by  our  application  base  include:  sales  and  marketing  for  the 
Kodak  business  units,  product  development,  manufacturing,  distribution, 
finance  and  human  resources. 


Software  Engineers 


Individuals  will  support  the  development  of  digital  imaging  products  which 
include  wholesale  and  retail  photo  finishing,  retail  kiosks,  commercial  and 
professional  imaging  applications,  entertainment  imaging  applications, 
imaging  print  solutions,  digital  cameras  and  office  imaging  products. 

|  Technologies  and  Experiences  Desired: 

•  Bachelors  or  Masters  in  Computer  Science,  Information  Systems,  MIS  or 
related  disciplines,  or  equivalent  experience. 

•  Lotus  Notes,  Oracle,  C++,  PL/SQL,  Visual  Basic  or  other  Client/Server 
Technologies 

•  ABAP  (for  SAP  R/3) 

•  UNIX,  Windows  NT,  Windows  95  Operating  Systems 

•  Web  Development  (HTML,  Java,  Front  Page) 

•  Data  Warehousing  and  Data  Mining  Tools 

•  Implementation  and  testing  of  packaged  software  solutions 

•  Design  and  deployment  of  computing  infrastructures 

•  Solaris 

•  Knowledge  and  Object  Oriented  Systems 
o  Network  Design 
o  EDI  and  Electronic  Commerce 
o  Call  Center  Architecture 

|  • Please  send  your  resume  to: 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Staffing  Department 
BEKCW34 
343  State  Street 
Rochester,  NY  14650-1139 

|  or  email  to: 

staffing@kodak.com  (ASCII  text  only) 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


www.kodak.com 


live  in  Amherst , 


•  Amherst  is  rated  the  Safest  City  in  America  ( Money  magazine/ 

•  Affordable  Housing  and  Short  Commutes 

•  Temperate  Climate  of  the  Buffalo  Area 

•  Major  League  Sports,  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Art  Gallery 

•  2  Nearest  High  Schools  rank  in  Newsweek's  top  100  (3/30/98  issue) 

•  Challenging  &  Interesting  Technical  Programming  Jobs 

helping  us  develop  the  test  equipment  that  exercises  the  world’s 
most  sophisticated  avionics  equipment. 

We  need  software  engineers  at  all  levels  of  experience  to  design  and 
develop  applications  in  Ada,  C+-+-,  and  C  for  Digital  Signal  Processors,  Silicon 
Graphics,  and  Alphas.  Applications  include  the  test  and  calibration  of  mi¬ 
crowave  systems,  real-time  control  of  radar  environment  and  infrared  scene 
simulators,  scenario  development,  and  data  analysis. 

Other  openings  in  Herndon,  Virginia,  and  Huntsville,  Alabama.  US  citizenship  required  for 
security  clearance.  Please  respond  with  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 


A 


AMHERST  SYSTEMS  INC. 

Human  Resources  Department 
30  Wilson  Road  •  Amherst,  NY  14221 
AN  EEO  EMPLOYER 


www.amherst.com 


Looking? 

...so  are  we 


Rochester,  NY 

www.ogpnet.com 


Upstate  NY  and  US 

SAP  R/3  -  All  Modules 
COBOL/  IMS  /CICS/Y2K 
Oracle  /  Sybase  /  DB2  /  SQL 
UNIX  /  LAN  /  NT  Admins 
C++  /  VISUAL  C++  /  CORBA 
RPG  /  JD  Edwards  /  AS400 
Client  /  Server  /  OOD  /  OOP 
Java  /  VB  /  HTML  /  GUI 
Embedded  /  Firmware 
CAD  /  CAM  /  CAE  /  CIM 

Bailey  Personnel,  Inc. 
Rochester,  NY  14618 
resume: 

john@baileypersonnel.com 
(V)  716-473-9610 
www.baileypersonnel.com 
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At  M&T  Bank,  our  commitment  to  providing  innovative  products  and  exceptional  service  has 
made  us  one  or  upstate  New  York  s  most  successful  financial  institutions.  As  we  grow,  so  does 
our  need  for  ambitious  technical  professionals  to  help  us  lead  the  way  into  the  next  millen¬ 
nium.  Currently,  we  have  the  following  exceptional  opportunities  available: 

SYSTEMS  ASSURANCE  MANAGER 

Primarily  responsible  for  the  architectural  design,  development  and  maintenance  of  all 
M&T  Bank  Corporations  Data  Security  at  the  enterprise  level.  In  addition,  you  will 
manage  the  Systems  Assurance  Group,  and  handle  administrative  responsibilities  for 
Contingency  Planning  staff. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  5  years  of  Data  Processing  experience  (two  in  a  managerial 
role),  and  a  working  knowledge  of  computer  security  techniques  with  a  demonstrated 
background  in  project  management  and  policy/ procedure  development.  Experience  with 


multipli 

security 
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types  of  platforms,  PC/LAN  environment  security,  and  Internet  firewall/access 
also  required  RESPONSE  CODE:  SAM 


or  co 


lead 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

You  will  assist  in  defining  user  requirements  by  designing,  progr 
implementing  required  system/program  changes.  In  addition,  you  will  p 
COBOL,  perform  analysis  and  design  for  COBOL  applications,  act  as  lead 
project  manager,  and  provide  technical  direction  to  other  resources. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer  Science  and  equivalent  expe¬ 
rience.  Standard  IBM  developmental  credentials  (MVS  operating  system,  JCL,  VSAM, 
COBOL,  COBOL  II,  etc.)  for  mainframe  development  positions;  distributing  processing 
experience  (client/server,  Visual  Basic,  C++,  GUI,  LAN/WAN,  PowerBuilder,  etc.)  for  PC 
development  positions.  RESPONSE  CODE:  SA 

SR.  MIS  ANALYST 

15RLES  RND  PLRNNING  RNRLYSTI 

You  will  utilize  SAS  and  other  data  base  programs  to  develop  and  generate  sales  and 
commission  reporting,  and  analyze  results  in  relation  to  internal  ancf  industry  trends.  In 
addition,  you  will  merge  and  manipulate  databases  in  a  SAS  environment,  working  with 
the  mainframe  as  well  as  PC  based  programs,  and  assist 


company-wide  datamart. 


the  implementation  of  a 


To  qualify,  you  must  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  (MBA  desired),  3-5  years  in  database 
programming,  including  SAS  proficiency.  RESPONSE  CODE:  SMA 

5R.  RNRLY5T 

You  will  provide  technical  and  operational  support  installing  mainframe  system  products, 
and  you  will  program/ document  complex  tasks  and  projects  relating  to  enterprise  printing 
and  report  delivery. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  system  analysis  experience,  preferably  in  printing  and  report 
delivery  disciplines,  and  a  working  knowledge  of  SMPE,  MVS,  JCL  and  problem  program 
analysis  products  RESPONSE  CODE:  SRA 

MIS  RNRLYST  II 

Acting  as  a  liaison  between  Technology  and  Bank  Operations  and  the  Mortgage 
Technology  Group,  you  will  provide  systems  personal  computer  and/or  mainframe 
support  to  the  Mortgage  Department  on  complex,  non-routine  projects.  You  will  perform 
PC  hardware  configuration  and  diagnostics,  as  well  as  software  installation,  diagnostics 
and  maintenance. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  2-3  years  experience  in  LAN  administration,  Novell  Netware 
experience  in  a  multi-server  WAN  environment,  and  basic  proqramminq  skills. 

RESPONSE  CODE:  MA 

5R.  NETWORK 
COMPUTING  RNRLYST 

You  will  perform  analysis,  design,  research  and  development  for  business  unit  initiated  or 
internally  generated  infrastructure  related  projects.  You  will  manage  projects  to  include 
client/ vendor/ peer  meetings,  resource  coordination,  project  plans  and  budget  planning. 
You  will  also  develop  and  present  recommendations  For  projects  and  processes. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  5-7  years  systems  support.  Novell  Netware  system  administration 
experience,  basic  PC/LAN  experience,  LAN/wAN  experience,  as  well  as  expertise  in  a 
variety  of  word  processinq,  spreadsheet,  qraphics  and  e-mail  software  packaqes. 

RESPONSE  CODE:  SCA 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  RNRLYST 

You  will  be  responsible  for  analyzing  existing  telecommunications  system  to  determine 
capabilities  and  deficiencies.  In  addition,  you  will  recommend  and  design  enhancements, 
prepare  detailed  specifications,  participate  in  the  installation  of  accepted  proposals,  and 
monitor  performance. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  3-5  years  telecommunication  experience,  as  well  as  thorough 
knowledge  of  personal  computers  and  software  and  strong  analytical  skills.  RESPONSE 

OPERATIONS  RNRLYST 

You  will  assist  in  analyzing  and  ensuring  operational  efficiencies  for  Data  Processing, 
providing  support  for  new  and  modified  applications.  In  addition,  you  will  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  all  automated  systems. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  3-5  years  data  processing  experience,  thorough  knowledge  of 
personal  computers  and  software,  analytical  skills  and  knowledge  of  JCL,  VSAM  File 
Structure,  MVS  utilities,  and  various  automation  products  RESPONSE  CODE:  OA 

If  you're  a  results-oriented  professional,  well  reward  you  with  a  competitive  salary  and 
comprehensive  benefits  including  employer-funded  pension  and  401  (k)  plan  For  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration,  SEND/FAX  your  resume  (indicating  response  code)  with  salary  history, 
in  confidence,  to:  HUMAN  RESOURCES,  M&T  BANK,  ONE  M&T  PLAZA,  1  lTFf  FLOOR, 

BUFFALO,  NY  14203.  FAX:  (716)  842-4374.  An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F/D/V. 


M 


M&T  Bank 

All  the  bank  you’ll  ever  need. 

- - -  -  . . .-.V.-.V.V..  .... 
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We're  Bausch  & 
Lomb,  the  global 
leader  in  consumer 
and  professional 
eyewear/eyecare 
products.  It  is  our 
mission  to  provide  the 
world  with  the  finest 
and  most  progressive 
products  to  help 
people  see,  look,  and 
feel  better.  To  achieve 
our  goals,  we  focus 
on  advancing  the 
industry  through 
innovative  technology 
and  design. 


Looking  for  a 
High-Tech  Career? 

Our  Vision 
Spans  the  Globe! 

A  host  of  IT  opportunities  are  now  available  at  our 
world  headquarters  located  in  Rochester,  NY,  the  third 
largest  metropolitan  area  in  New  York  state  within  a 
few  hours  drive  from  New  York  City,  Boston  and 
Toronto.  Come  join  us  as  we  collaborate  with  our 
business  partners  to  build  a  strategic  global  technology 
support  structure. 

■  Oracle  DBAs 

■  Unix  Administrators 

■  EDI  Analysts 

■  PeopleSoft  Implementors 

■  Programmers 

•  RPG  •  Cobol  •  Visual  Basic 

■  Systems  Architects/Analysts 

•  AS/400  •  Unix  •  Windows  IMT  •  Oracle 

■  Functional  Expertise 

•  Manufacturing/Supply  Chain  •  Finance  •  Customer  Service 

At  Bausch  &  Lomb,  we  put  everything  into  a  global  per¬ 
spective.  As  a  worldwide  company,  the  opportunities  for 
advancement  and  growth  are  many.  We  offer  a  highly 
competitive  compensation  and  benefits  package,  as  well 
as  relocation  assistance  where  applicable.  For  consider¬ 
ation,  please  send  or  e-mail  your  resume,  indicating  sal¬ 
ary  history  and  position  of 
interest,  to:  Bausch  &  Lomb, 

Centralized  Staffing,  One 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Place, 

Rochester,  NY,  14604.  E-mail: 


BAUSCH 


!  Staffing@bausch.com  EOE  1  l\9  1  f  1  P  1 

To  learn  more  about 
the  glo 

Bausch  &  Lomb  and  other  career  opportunities  that  span 
ibe,  visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.bausch.com 

The  Oneida  Indian  Nation,  a  federally 
recognized  Nation  of  1,100  Members 
located  in  Central  New  York,  seeks 
qualified  applicants  for  the  following 
vacancies  within  our  MIS  Department: 


AS400  PROGRAMMERS 
SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
NETWORK  TECHNICIAN 
COMPUTER  TECHNICIAN 
HELP  DESK  SUPPORT 
AS400  COMPUTER 
OPERATORS 


The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  is  the  area's  largest  private 
employer.  Located  30  miles  east  of  Syracuse,  the 
Nation  provides  jobs  for  over  2,800  people.  Some  of 
the  businesses  operated  by  the  Nation  include: 
Turning  Stone  Casino  Resort,  featuring  a  285  room 
luxury  hotel,  six  retail  boutiques,  and  a  High-Stakes, 
Bingo  Hall,  as  well  as  four  SavOn  gasoline/diesel  sta¬ 
tions,  a  recreational  vehicle  park,  and  Oneida  Textile 
Printing. 

The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  offers  a  competitive  salary 
and  an  excellent  fringe  benefits  package.  Interested 
candidates  should  submit  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
list  of  references  to:  Oneida  Indian  Nation,  Human 
Resources  Department,  223  Genesee  St,  Oneida,  NY 
13421  or  FAX  to:  (315)  361-6333. 

"Pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-638,  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  and  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act,  25 
U.S.C  1301,  preference  will  be  given  to  qualified 
Native  American  applicants." 

Visit  our  web  site  at: 

http://one-web.org/oneida/ 

email: 

misjobs@oneida-nation.org 


C| fe 


T  IP’ 

October  31. 1998 

Space  Deadline: 

September  16, 1998 

Material  Close: 

October  9, 1998 


1-800-343-6474, 


Computerworld's 

Recruiting  Conferences 


Chicago 

Area 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


August  31, 1998 
Chicago  Hyatt 


Philadelphia 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Washington 

DC 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


September  14, 1998 
Philadelphia  Marriott 


September  28, 1998 
Fairview  Park  Marriott 


New 

England 

CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Southern 

California 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


October  5, 1998 
Boston  Marriott  Burlington 


October  19, 1998 

Shpratnn  Orandp 


For  Information  call  1-800-488-9204 


(computerworldcareers.com)  August  17,  1998  C  o  m  p  u  t  e  r  w  o  r  I  d 

IT  CAREERS  EAST 


Consultant  -  Principal  Associ¬ 
ate  Duties:  Perform  object-ori¬ 
ented  analysis  to  focus  on 
clients’  business  system  re¬ 
quirements.  Design  and  develop 
strategies  for  client  computer 
systems.  Use  diagrams,  CASE 
tools  and  data  dictionaries  to 
capture  requirements  and 
design  decisions.  Design,  devel¬ 
op,  implement,  test  and  deploy 
customized  high  concurrency 
multiuser  client-server  database 
systems  using  UNIX,  VMS  and 
Microsoft  Windows  NT  plat¬ 
forms.  Monitor  and  test  the  sys¬ 
tems  to  ensure  sustained  oper¬ 
ation  and  long-term  perfor¬ 
mance.  Analyze  existing  com¬ 
puter  database  systems,  identi¬ 
fy  and  resolve  systematic  prob¬ 
lems.  Provide  technical  advice 
on  technology  upgrades  and 
computer  languages  including 
OPAL,  SQL,  OpenROAD/Win- 
dows4GL.  ABF,  RBF  and  QBF. 
Ensure  effective  implementation 
of  upgrades.  Design  and  con¬ 
duct  computer  system  user 
training  workshops  to  optimize 
future  operation  of  implemented 
systems.  Requires:  Bachelor’s 
or  foreign  equiv.  and  5  yrs.  exp. 
in  the  job  offered  or  5  yrs.  exp. 
as  a  Technical  Consultant,  Sr. 
Systems  Analyst  or  Systems 
Analyst.  Concurrent  exp.  must 
incl.  4  yrs.  exp.  designing,  devel¬ 
oping  and  implementing  cus¬ 
tomized  database  systems 
using  UNIX,  VMS  and  Microsoft 
Windows  platforms  and  2  yrs. 
exp.  conducting  computer  sys¬ 
tem  training  workshops.  EOE. 
40  hrs./wk.;  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  Salary:  $85,000/yr.  Send 
resume  (no  calls)  to:  Susan 
Tutor,  Mentora,  Inc.  1140  Ham¬ 
mond  Dr.,  Suite  1-9150,  Atlanta, 
GA  30328. 

Systems  Analyst/Programmer 
II:  Reengineer  &  rearchitect 
applications  to  develop  a  full  3 
tier  client/server  system  under 
UNIX  using  C,  C++,  TCP/IP, 
data  modeling  (ORACLE)  & 
DCE.  Perform  integration  of 
multi-vendor  environments  & 
GUI  development  using  Power- 
builder.  Consult  w/clients  to 
analyze  requirements;  discuss 
solutions;  devise  design  &  com¬ 
municate  a  technical  solution  & 
make  presentation.  Develop 
individual  module  documenta¬ 
tion  &  lead  developers  in  writing 
documentation.  Act  as  technical 
resource.  Troubleshoot  &  debug 
modules.  Requires  M  S.  in  CS 
or  EE  &  1  yr  exp  in  client/server 
application  development.  Must 
have  proven  ability  in  4  out  of  6 
of  the  following:  data  modeling; 
developing  app  under  UNIX; 
developing  app  using  C/C++, 
DCE,  TCP/IP  &  Powerbuilder. 
Work  exp  must  incl  s/w  consult¬ 
ing.  Requires  50%  travel.  Must 
be  willing  to  accept  mid-long 
term  assignments  at  out  of 
state  locations.  40  hrs/wk, 
$48,000/yr.  Must  be  prepared 
to  document  status  as  U.S.  citi¬ 
zen,  Perm  res,  asylee,  refugee 
or  temporary  resident.  Send  2 
resumes  to  case  No.  71650,  PO 
Box  8968,  Boston,  MA  02114. 

SENIOR  ANALYST  need¬ 
ed  F/T  for  Software  Dvlp 
Co.  Must  have  2  yr  exp 
analyzing,  dsgng,  dvlpng 
&  implementing  financial 
d/base  systm  using  ob¬ 
ject  oriented  methodolo¬ 
gy.  Bach  in  Engg  or  Comp 
Sci  needed.  Respond  to: 
Susan  Gately,  WWINS 
Inc.,  3120  Princeton  Pike, 
Lawrenceville,  NJ  08648 
or  fax  (609)  219-1710. 

Software  Engineer,  Tampa  FL; 
Analyze,  design,  develop  soft¬ 
ware  systems  using  COBOL/ 
370,  CICS,  VSAM,  JCL, 
WORK10,  DB2,  COBOL  ANA¬ 
LYST  2000  and  MF-REVOLVE 
on  IBM  Mainframes.  Provide 
technical  support.  Req’d.  Mas¬ 
ters  in  Comp.  Applic.  Or  Comp. 
Scie.  or  Engg  1  yr  exp  in  job 
offered.  Or  1  year  exp  as  Sr. 
Software  Engineer.  40  hrs/wk., 
9a-6p.  Mon-Fri,  $57,449.60/Yr. 
Applicants  to  submit  a  resume 
to  the  Bureau  of  Workforce 
Program  Support,  PO.  Box 
10869,  Tallahassee,  FL  32302- 
0869.  Job  Order  Number  FL- 
1836669 

•  Tired  of  the  rat  race? 

•  Fed  up  with  the  hassle  of  metro  living? 

•  Ready  for  some  sanity  and  a 
great  change? 

TRY  WINCHESTER!  Our  beautiful  community  in  the  Northern 
Shenandoah  Valley  provides  an  enviable,  laid-back  lifestyle,  which 
includes  excellent  schools  and  a  safe  community.  And  when  you  feel  like 
it,  all  the  big-city  excitement's  within  easy  driving  distance. 

VAU-EY  HEALTH  SYSTEM,  a  leading  regional  health  care  provider, 
has  the  following  opportunities  in  its  rapidly  expanding  Information 
Systems  Department  (sign  on  BONUS  available  for  some  positions): 

NETWORK  ANALYST 

Three  years  experience  and  five  years  preferred  with  UNIX  operating 
systems  and  associated  programming  languages.  Previous  experience  in 
an  ABM  RS/6000  -  ICPIP  environment  a  plus. 

SYSTEM  ANALYST 

Provide  assistance  with  the  detail  design  of  application  logic,  including 
application  programs,  which  provide  functional  reports  to  customers. 
The  assumption  of  an  analyst  role  for  patient  billing  applications. 

SR.  PROGRAMMER/ 
PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

Experience  with  IBM  AS/400  and  RPG  III  required.  IBAX  SERIES  4000, 
HBOC  software  and  health  care  experience  are  assets. 

COMPUTER  MAINTENANCE 
PROJECT  SPECIALIST 

College  degree  preferred  or  technical  AS  degree  required.  Must  have 
5  years  experience  with  large  PC  networks,  installation  and  support, 
and  3  years  experience  with  PC  software  integration,  especially 
Windows  95,  AS/400,  Microsoft  Office  and  Microsoft  exchange.  Dem¬ 
onstrated  troubleshooting  skills  with  PCs,  AS/400  &  Novell  Network 
required;  CNE  preferred. 

INFORMATION  SECURITY 
COORDINATOR 

Required  is  at  least  3  years  experience  in  dealing  w/information 
handling,  workflow  and  systems.  Specific  experience  w/operations 
and  management  of  information  system  security  preferred. 

INTERFACE  SENIOR 
PROGRAMMER 

Should  have  2-3  years  using  UNIX  and  3-5  years  of  Information  System 
experience.  Knowledge  of  C  programming  language  and  HL  7  data  format 
required.  Prior  experience  in  interfacing  computer  systems  required. 

All  positions  require  a  BA  degree  or 
equivalent  background. 

$1,000  SIGN-ON  BONUS 

We  Offer  Relocation  Assistance 

Please  forward  your  resume  and  cover  letter,  specifying  position 
of  interest,  to:  Human  Resources  Dept.,  VALLEY  HEALTH 
SYSTEMS,  333  West  Cork  St.,  Winchester,  VA  22601.  Fax 
(540)  665-5320.  EOE  M/F/D/V 


Telecommunications  Design 
Analyst/Programmer:  Design, 
develop,  implement  comp 
prog  to  assist  w/  telecommu¬ 
nications  structures/subcom¬ 
ponents  design/planning.  De¬ 
velop  system  to  monitor/eval¬ 
uate  prog,  modify  as  needed. 
Train  end-users,  provide  tech 
support/prep  tech  manuals  for 
end-users.  Use  Microsoft 
ACCESS,  Windows,  Visual 
Basic,  Word,  EXCEL,  SQL 
Server,  AutoCad.  Job  is  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL.  Req: 
Bachelor’s  in  Communica¬ 
tions  or  Civil  Engineering  + 
1  yr  exp  or  1  yr  as  Civil 
Engineer/Intern/Computer 
Consultant.  $56,988/yr,  40hrs, 
9am-6pm.  Submit  resume  to: 
Bureau  of  Workforce  Program 
Support,  P.O.  Box  10869, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32302-0869. 
Re:  JO#  -  FL  1837753. 


Software  Engineer,  Lotus  Notes 
-  Research,  design  &  dvlp  com¬ 
puter  software  systems  in  Lotus 
Notes.  Perform  quality  assur¬ 
ance  for  networked  Notes  appli¬ 
cations  to  evaluate  impact  of 
new  systems  on  local  &  wide 
area  Notes  Networks.  Use  of 
Novell  Netware  &  Windows  NT. 
MUST  HAVE:  Bachelor’s  or 
equiv.  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Electrical 
Engg  or  Electrical  Technology.  4 
yrs  exp.  in  job  offered  or  4  yrs 
exp.  as  Systems  Analyst,  Sys¬ 
tems  Engineer  or  MIS  Manager. 
(Degree  may  be  substituted  with 
2  yrs  of  coursework  &  4  addi¬ 
tional  yrs  of  exp.)  Exp.  need  only 
involve  Lotus  Notes  &  Novell 
Netware.  8-5,  40  hrs/wk,  $53K. 
Job  location:  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL. 
Send  resume  to  FDLES  Bureau 
of  Workforce  Program  Support. 
PO  Box  1 0869,  Tallahassee.  FL, 
32302,  Re:  FL-1837206. 


CHALLENGE.  DRIVE.  AMBITION.  They  work  together  to  give  you  the 
lifestyle  you  want.  But  one  component  is  missing  -  a  great  career  that  is 
as  enjoyable  as  your  leisure  time.  Find  that  missing  piece  as  a  member  of 
Liberty  Mutual's  I/S  team. 


I/S  Professionals 


Liberty  I/S  has  begun  a  major  expansion  of  its  software  development 
centers  and  we  have  opportunities  available  at  all  levels  for  our  strategic 
development  initiatives.  Choose  from  our  corporate  data  center  in  the 
beautiful  seacoast  town  of  Portsmouth,  NH  or  our  Massachusetts 
development  center  conveniently  located  just  off  Rt.  128/Rt.  1  in  Danvers, 
MA.  You'll  work  in  an  C)0  Client/Server  environment  including  Win95,  NT, 
C/C++,  VC++,  CORBA,  OMT,  SQL,  Sybase,  DB2,  MQ  Series,  RS6000-AIX 
and  MVS/ESA.  We  are  committed  to  employee  development  and  keeping 
pace  with  the  latest  in  cutting-edge  technologies  for  the  development  of  the 
best  business  solutions  for  our  customers  ana  our  company. 

We  offer  you  a  remarkable  opportunity,  backed  by  the  strength  and 
stability  of  Liberty  Mutual,  a  company  with  over  $45  billion  in 
consolidated  assets.  It's  an  opportunity  that  can  provide  you  with  the 
challenges,  growth,  experience,  and  lifestyle  you  are  seeking. 

Strategic  Architects 
Technical/Functional  Consultants 
Project  Managers/Project  Leaders 
Business  &  Data  Analysts/Architects 
OO  Client/Server  Developers 
Technical  &  Programmer  Analysts 
Database  Analysts 
Software  Q A/Test  Analysts 
Desktop/Network/Telecom  Services 


. ►  Liberty  Mutual  1/S. 

It's  Port  Of 
Your  Lifestyle.  •  •• 

If  you're  ready  to  accept  the  challenge  of  one  of  the  positions 
listed,  please  forward  your  resume  to:  Bill  Hickmott,  Liberty 
Mutual  Information  Systems,  225  Borthwick  Avenue, 
Portsmouth,  NH  03801. 

Fax:  (603)  431-0709; 
email:  Jobs@Lmig.com 


Liberty  Mutual  Group  is 
an 

committee 


equal  opportunity  employer 
nmitted  to  workforce  diversity. 


LIBERTY; 
MUTUAL  1 

'Wxe  freedom  of  Liherti 


Oracle  Applications  Senior 
Consultant.  Duties:  Analyze, 
design  and  perform  implemen¬ 
tation,  integration  and  set-up  of 
Oracle  Financials  and  Oracle 
Manufacturing  systems  using 
Oracle  Database,  Designer 
2000  and  Developer  2000. 
Create  reports,  interfaces  with 
production  systems  and  con¬ 
versions  from  legacy  systems 
using  Oracle  Reports  2.0  and 
Developer  2000  Reports  2.5, 
PL/SQL,  SQL'Plus  and  SQL*- 
Loader.  Analyze  and  set-up 
security  system  within  the 
Oracle  Financials  and  Oracle 
Manufacturing  systems  using 
menus,  security  profiles  and 
forms.  Configure  applications 
for  system  using  Oracle  6.x 
and  7.x,  PL/SQL,  SOL’Plus, 
Unix  and  Windows  95.  Re¬ 
quires:  M.S.  or  equiv.  in  Comp, 
or  Info.  Science,  Eng.  or  related 
field  and  5  yrs.  exp  in  the  job 
offered  or  5  yrs.  exp.  as  a  Sr. 
Consultant  or  Systems  Ana¬ 
lyst.  Exp.,  which  may  have 
been  obtained  concurrently, 
must  ind.:  5  yrs.  exp.  analyzing 
&  designing  the  set-up  of 
Oracle  Financials  applications 
and  5  yrs.  exp.  using  Oracle 
Financials,  PL/SQL  and  SQL’- 
Loader.  EOE.  40  hrs/wk.;  8:00 
a  m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Salary: 
$96,000/yr.  Send  resume  (no 
calls)  to:  Carrie  Shevlin, 
AnswerThink  Consulting  Group, 
3200  Windy  Hill  Rd..  Suite  800 
West,  Atlanta,  GA  30339.  Must 
have  legal  authority  to  work 
in  U.S. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  (2 
positions)  needed  F/T  by  IT 
Services  Co.  in  Plainsboro,  NJ. 
(i)  Must  have  2yrs  exp  analyz¬ 
ing,  dsgng  &  dvlpg  comptr 
applies  using  ORACLE,  De¬ 
signer  2000,  Developer  2000 
(Oracle  Forms,  Report  Writer)  in 
a  Novell  Netware  envrnmt. 
Master  in  Comp  Sci,  Comp 
Engg  or  Electrical  Engg  reqd.  (ii) 
Must  have  2  yrs  exp  dsgng, 
dvlpg,  coding,  testing  &  implmtg 
finan’l  applies  using  Lotus 
Notes,  ORACLE,  Forms  & 
Pro’C.  Masters  in  Math,  Comp 
Sci  or  Comp  Engg  reqd.  Send 
resumes  to:  H  R  Dept.,  Infinix 
Corp ,  666  Plainsboro  Rd.,  Ste 
1 320,  Plainsboro,  NJ  08536. 


ORACLE  INFORMIX  SYBASE  PROGRESS  UNIX  HP-UX  SUN  MS-SQL  POWER- 


Boundaries. 

For  Computer  Professionals, 

The  Opportunities  Are  Limitless. 

We  are  looking  for  computer  specialists  to  place  on  assignment  all  over 
the  United  States.  Applicants  must  be  prepared  to  relocate  on  a  project  by 
project  basis,  on  average  every  3-6  months. 

■  Databases:  Administrators,  Modellers  and  Architects,  salary  range, 
$47000-$78,000. 

■  Development:  Programmer/Analysts  and  Systems  Analysts, 
salary  range,  $42.000-$73,000. 

■  Systems:  System  Administrators  and  System  Architects,  salary  range, 
$41,000-$72,000.  NT  Administrators  must  possess  a  MS  Certification 
Applicants  are  required  to  sign  an  Employment  Agreement  and  must  have 
proof  of  legal  authorization  to  work  in  the  U.S. 

Applicants  must  have  either  a  Bachelor  Degree,  or  equivalent,  in  Computer 
Sciences,  or  related  field,  with  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  applicable  experience. 
Please  send  your  resume  to  Lomi  Vaidya  at  the  address  below. 

www.ccsc.com 


Lomi  Vaidya 
Computer  Consulting 
Services  Corporation 
200  Ashford  Center  North,  Suite  200 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30338  USA 

Computer  Consulting  Services  Corporation 


Telephone:  (770)  393-8646 
Facsimile:  (770)  393-0706 
E-mail:  lvaidya@ccsc.com 


No  Boundaries. 
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bethesda 


ill 


ive  re  currently  recruiting  for 
^  Information  System 
degree  with  4  years  exp. 
■required. 

•  Install  and  support 
fmancial/biiling  and 
clinical  application. 

*>'  Analytical  skills  in  gather¬ 
ing  customer  require¬ 
ments  &  implementation 
of  requirements. 

•  Customer  &  technical 
skills  a  must. 

•  SMS  environment  & 
hospital  exp.  preferred. 

•  People  Soft  exp.  a  big  plus. 

Please  send/fax  resume  or 
apply  in  person  to: 

Bethesda 

Healthcare  System 
2815  South  Seacresl  Blvd. 
Boynton  Beach.  FL  33435 
(561)737-7733  ext.  4200 
(561)735-7057  fax 

EOE  Smoke/ 

Drugfree  workplace 


co 

<— h 

tr 

n 

& 

co 

system 

Bethesda  Healthcare 
System  includes 
Bethesda  Memorial 
Hospital  (a  362  bed 
not-for-profit  facility), 
Bethesda  Health  City, 
Home  Health 
Services  and  a  full 
continuum  of  care. 
Bethesda  offers 
onsite  child  care  and 
excellent  benefits. 


Project  Leader.  Lead  soft¬ 
ware  development  team  for 
design,  development,  imple¬ 
mentation,  &  testing  of  vari¬ 
ous  software  design  and 
development  projects  using 
Visual  C++,  VisualBasic, 
SQL*Server,  JAVA,  ODBC  in 
Windows-95/NT.  Require¬ 
ments:  Master’s  degree  in 
Elctrcl  Engnrng,  or  Math,  or 
Cmptr  Sc  or  related  field  plus 
a  minimum  of  two  yrs  experi¬ 
ence  as  Software  Eng.,  or 
Programmer,  or  Systems 
Analyst,  or  Consultant  or 
related  occupation.  Related 
occupational  experience 
must  include  two  yrs.  exp.  in 
the  design,  development, 
implementation  and  testing 
of  software  design  &  devel¬ 
opment  projects  using 
Visual  C++,  VisualBASIC, 
SQL'Server,  JAVA,  ODBC  in 
Windows-95/NT,  $65,000/yr, 
8  am-5  pm,  40  hrs/wk,  M-F. 
Applicants  should  respond  to 
Case  #80003,  P.O.  Box 
8968,  Boston,  MA  021 14  and 
should  submit  2  copies  of 
resume. 


COMPUTER,  SYSTEMS  ANA¬ 
LYST  -  (Jacksonville,  FL).  De¬ 
sign,  dvlp  and  test  int'l  actuarial 
software  products  to  run  on 
Windows,  Win  95  and  NT, 
including  project  control  facility, 
table  functionality  with  spread¬ 
sheet  OCXs,  import/export 
files,  and  converting  16-bit  ap¬ 
plications  and  libraries  to  32-bit. 
As  a  member  of  OO  (object  ori¬ 
ented)  design  and  standard 
team,  involved  in  analysis, 
design,  and  standard  setup  for 
new  component  based  (COM/ 
Active  X)  OO  sys.  Programming 
in  Visual  C++  and  use  of  MFC 
libraries.  Req's  Bachelor's  or 
equiv  in  Comp  Info  Sys  &  1  yr 
exp  in  job  offered  or  1  yr  exp  as 
Consultant  or  Systems  (Pro¬ 
grammer)  Analyst  working  with 
OO  software  dvlpmnt  on  Micro¬ 
soft  Windows,  programming  in 
Visual  C++  and  use  of  MFC 
libraries.  40hrs/wk;  9:00am- 
5:00pm;  M-F;  $47,500/yr.  Send 
resume  to  Dept  of  Labor/ 
Bureau  of  Workforce  Program 
Support,  P.O.  Box  10869,  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  FL  32302,  Attn: 
JOFLftl  834453. 


Computer  Consultant  needed 
by  Computer  software  &  hard¬ 
ware  retailer  in  Valley  Stream, 
NY.  Must  have  2  yrs  exp 
dvlpg,  planning.  &  supv’g 
consultation  &  implmtn  of 
computing  systms  for  corpo¬ 
rate  8.  business  envrnmts. 
Bachelors  in  Commerce,  Bus. 
Admin  or  Comp  Sci  reqd. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept.,  Soft¬ 
ware  Connection  (USA)  Inc., 
145  Hookcreek  Blvd.,  Valley 
Stream,  NY  11581. 


Programmer  Analyst  -  Analyze 
business  procedures  &  problems 
to  refine  data.  Design,  dvlpmt, 
implementation  &  maintenance 
of  application  software.  Analy¬ 
sis,  design  &  implementation  of 
s/ware  systems  involving  Sun 
Sparc,  Dec  Alpha,  HP  9000,  IBM 
PC,  Power  Builder,  Sybase, 
C/C++,  Java,  Oracle,  S-designer, 
Install  Shield.  MUST  HAVE: 
Bachelor's  Comp.  Sci.,  Engineer¬ 
ing  or  Electronics.  2  yrs  exp.  in 
job  offered  or  2  yrs  exp.  as 
Systems  Analyst  or  Programmer 
Analyst.  Must  have  working 
knowledge  of  client  server  envi¬ 
ronments,  UNIX,  computer  archi¬ 
tecture,  d/base  design,  network¬ 
ing,  case  tools,  Powerbuilder, 
Sybase,  C/C++  &  S-designer. 
9-5, 40  hrs/wk,  $60K.  Job  located 
in  various  sites  thruout  Florida. 
Send  resume  to  the  Dept,  of 
Labor/Workforce  Program  Sup¬ 
port,  PO  Box  10869,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  FL,  32302,  Attn:  S.  Clark, 
Re:  JOFL  #1837739. 


Database  Administrators 
needed.  Several  Posi¬ 
tions  available.  For  sen¬ 
ior  level  positions,  candi¬ 
dates  should  possess 
MS  and  relevant  experi¬ 
ence.  Work  with  GIS- 
Oracle  database  and 
CASE  tools.  Send  resu¬ 
mes  to  HR,  Software 
Solutions  Group,  Inc., 
3300  Buckeye  Road, 
Suite  555,  Atlanta,  GA 
30341 . 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER: 

Design,  implement  and  test 
Network  Management  module 
for  TCP/IP  based  Local  Area 
Networks.  Must  have  demon¬ 
strated  ability  in  C/C++  and 
UNIX;  demonstrated  ability  in 
UNIX  Interprocess  communica¬ 
tion  and  socket  programming; 
and  demonstrated  ability  in 
TCP/IP  and  network  manage¬ 
ment  using  SNMP.  Must  have 
Master's  Degree  and  2  years 
experience  in  job  offered  or  in 
software  development.  40 
hrs/wk,  8am-5pm,  $75,000/yr. 
Send  2  resumes  to  Case 
#72258,  P.O.  Box  8968,  Boston, 
MA  02114. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
wanted  F/T  by  Internet 
Advertising  Co.  in  NYC. 
Must  have  3  yrs  exp 
installing,  testing,  monitor¬ 
ing,  troubleshooting  & 
repairing  intranet  &  UNIX 
envrnmts  and  developing 
prgms  using  C++,  Oracle, 
Java  Script,  HTML,  Perl  & 
COBOL.  Bachelors  in 
Comp  Sci  reqd.  Apply  to: 
HR  Dept.,  Doubleclick,  41 
Madison  Ave.,  32nd  Fir, 
New  York,  NY  10010. 


Systems  Analyst  needed 
F/T  for  Manh  Mfg  &  Im¬ 
porting  Co.  Must  have  3  yr 
exp  dsgng,  applying  & 
maintaining  concepts  of 
EDI  using  Unix  &  Novell  & 
administering  d/base  & 
operating  systm  in  SQL, 
Progress  &  C.  BS  in  Comp 
Sci  needed.  Respond  to: 
HR  Dept.,  Pan  Oceanic 
Eyewear,  Inc.,  5th  Fir.,  15 
W  37th  St.,  NY,  NY  10018. 


If* 
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Kama  Consulting  Inc. 

TOP  SS's,  W2  or  1099 

We  are  a  fast  growing 
Consulting  company  based 
in  New  Jersey. 
Excellent  opportunities  for 
Programmers, 

Systems  Analysts,  DBAs. 

Sun  Solaris  System  Admins, 
Natural,  Powerbuilder, 
ADABAS,  ORACLE,  SYBASE, 
PROGRESS 

Send  your  resume  to 
Rod  McFadden 
for  immediate  consideration, 
Kama  Consulting 
Fax:201-934-7166 
Email:Kamaco@aol.com 


Find  I.T. 
Consulting 
Careers  Here 


computerworldcareers.com 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Research,  design 
and  develop  Industrial,  Manufacturing  and 
Business  Software  Systems  and  Applications 
including  On-Site  User  Research,  Identifi¬ 
cation,  Analysis.  Design.  Development  and 
Implementation  of  specialized  software  appli¬ 
cation  systems  using  C,  C++,  Visual  C++, 
EZRPC,  CTree.  OBDC,  WD.  UNIX.  SQL, 
Oracle  and  its  related  tools,  and  Informix  in 
Windows.  Dos  and  Unix  platforms;  migrate 
large  volume  application  systems  on  multi¬ 
hardware/software  environments  using 
migration  &  data  conversion  tools;  Develop 
and  direct  software  testing  procedures,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  documentation;  Education  & 
Experience;  MS  degree  in  Computer 
Science/ Related  Field  with  two  (2)years  expe¬ 
rience  in  job  offered;  Salary:  $65,000/yr. 
Benefits;  major  medical  for  self,  vacation,  and 
sick  leave.  Applicants  having  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  U.S.  respond  to  Ramesh 
Gude,  Vice-President.  Software  Solutions 
Group  3300  Buckeye  Rd..  Suite  555.  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30341  or  call  (770)  455-9009  or  fax 
(770)  455-6463  or  e-mail  at  ssg@mind- 
spring.com.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


System  Administrator  in 

Miami,  FL:  Provide  administra¬ 
tive  services  for  UNIX,  Oracle 
databases  including  upgrades, 
timing,  monitoring,  backups,  & 
user  support.  Support  user  req. 
for  Just  In  Time  reports  using 
Structured  Query  Language. 
Must  have  exp.  in  Networking, 
Digital  Unix,  Oracle  database 
admin.  Min.  BS  in  Bus.  Admin., 
2  yrs  exp.  in  job  offered.  8am- 
5pm,  40hrs/wk.  $41,683/yr., 
Send  resume  to  the  Dept,  of 
Labor/Workforce  Program  Sup¬ 
port,  PO  Box  10869,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  FL  32302  Attn  S.  Clark, 
RE:  JOFL#1 830030. 


BAY  SEARCH 
GROUP 

National  I/S  Placement 
Specialists 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 
www.baySearch.com 

Looking  for: 

Oracle,  SYBASE,  UNIX, 
Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder, 
Web  Developers 

1 -800-63 7-5499 
Fax:  1-888-737-9889 
E-mail: 

re  cruiter^b  ay  search,  com 


Edition 


Tq<?up’ 

October  31. 1998 


Space  Deadline: 

September  16, 1998 


Material  Close: 

October  9,1998 


PROJECT  MANAGERS 
experienced  in  prepar¬ 
ing  integrated  project 
plans  and  dvlpng  poli¬ 
cies  &  procedures  us¬ 
ing  d /  base  dvlpmt  tools 
like  Primavera  P3  need¬ 
ed  for  NJ  Consulting 
Co.  Respond  to:  HR 
Dept.,  Global  Consul¬ 
tants  Inc.,  601  Jefferson 
Rd.,  Parsippany,  NJ 
07054. 


1-800-343-6474. 
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CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


October  5, 1998 

Boston  Marriott  Burlington 
Burlington,  MA 


1-800-488-9204 
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IT  CAREERS 


ParametricTechnology  Corporation 


Performance  is  Everything 

Talk  about  performance,  and  you’re  talking  about  Parametric  Technology 
Corporation!  A  winner  from  the  start,  PTC  is  the  breakaway  leader 
whose  Pro/ENGINEEFT  product  family  revolutionized  an  industry  and 
made  us  ft 1  in  the  CAD/CAM/CAE  marketplace  and  the  5th  largest  software 
company  in  the  WORLD.  We’re  a  company  of  achievers  whose  drive  to 
excel  keeps  us  outpacing  all  competitors.  Explore  a  winning  future  with 
PTC’s  high  performance  team  at  our  Corporate  Headquarters  in  Waltham, 
MA  and  other  locations  such  as  San  Jose,  CA,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT,  and 
the  Minneapolis/St.  Paul,  MN  area: 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

Develop  software  applications,  testing  tools,  and  software  development  tools  for 
PTC’s  Pro/ENGINEER  product  suite.  BSCS,  BS  in  Math  or  BSME  and  1-4  years’ 
experience.  UNIX,  Windows  NT,  C,  C++,  Perl,  Java,  Shell  Scripting. 

QUALITY  ASSURANCE  ENGINEERS 

Design  and  execute  software  test  tools,  BSCS  or  other  Engineering  discipline  and 
2-4  years’  experience.  UNIX,  NT,  C.  Familiarity  with  CAD  systems  and  tools. 

APPLICATION  ENGINEERS 

Specify,  design  and  develop  applications  and  solid  models  using  Pro/ENGINEER. 
BSCS,  BSME  and  1-4  years’  experience.  Familiarity  with  CAD  systems  and 
programming  skills  in  C,  C++. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 

Apply  CAD/CAM  skills  to  support  Pro/ENGINEER  and  Pro/MECHANICA. 
Opportunities  in  Customer  Support,  Education  Services,  Consulting,  Sales  and 
Marketing.  BSME  or  MSME  and  1-4  years’  experience. 

TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  ENGINEERS 

Provide  Pro/E  hot  line  support  PTC’s  Pro/ENGINEER  product  suite.  BSME, 
MSME,  1-4  years’  experience,  familiarity  with  CAD  systems. 

PDM  APPLICATION  ENGINEERS 

Provide  technical  and  pre-sales  support  to  field  sales  organization  for  product 
data  management  application  (PDM).  BSCS  and  1-4  years’  experience,  UNIX, 
Windows  NT,  C,  C++. 

PDM  IMPLEMENTATION  CONSULTANTS 

Perform  technical  and  consulting  activities  including  system  design  and  imple¬ 
mentation.  BS  or  MS  in  an  engineering  discipline  and  1-4  years’  experience  with 
PDM  products  required. 

TECHNICAL  WRITER/LOCALIZATION  SPECIALISTS 

Translate  Pro/E  products  and  localize  Pro/E  for  distribution  in  European,  Asian 
and  Pacific  Rim  markets.  Requires  a  BS  in  Translation,  native  fluency  in  a 
European  or  Asian  language,  1-4  years’  experience. 

LOCALIZATION  ENGINEER 

Requires  experience  porting  commercial  software  for  the  European,  Asian  and 
Pacific  Rim  markets.  BSCS,  1-4  years'  experience,  UNIX,  Windows  NT,  C,  C++. 

To  get  in  on  our  consistent  dramatic  growth,  please  send,  fax  or  e-mail 
your  resume  to:  Parametric  Technology  Corporation, 

Human  Resources,  Code  CW817, 

P.0  Box  1050,  Waltham,  MA  02254-1050. 

Fax:  (781)  894-6917;  E-mail: 
careers@ptcjobs.com 
We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
M/F/D/V. 


See  our  current  career 
opportunities  worldwide  at 

www.ptc.com 


PARAMETRIC 


TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 


Software  Engineers  to  design, 
develop,  implement,  and  main¬ 
tain  complex  engineering,  busi¬ 
ness,  accounting  and  manage¬ 
ment  information  applications 
and  systems.  Act  as  lead  analyst 
in  the  development,  implementa¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  comput¬ 
er  systems,  including  networked 
and  client-server  applications, 
requiring  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  across  a  variety  of  comput¬ 
ing  platforms,  data  bases  and 
computer  languages.  Coordinate 
and  instruct  programmers  and 
analysts  assigned  to  their  pro¬ 
jects.  Prepare  feasibility  studies 
of  potential  systems,  configura¬ 
tion  of  components,  interactive 
applications,  and  complex  appli¬ 
cation  specifications  Bachelor's 
in  Computer  Science  or  Engin 
eering  plus  five  yr.  exp.  in  job 
offered  or  five  yr  exp  as 
Programmer/Analyst  or  System 
Analyst,  or  a  Master's  degree  in 
one  of  the  areas  of  Computer  Sc 
-  with  the  ability  to  perform  the 
essential  job  duties,  req.  Salary 
$58,000/yr.  Job  site:  various 
unanticipated  sites  throughout 
the  US.  Employer  location, 
Pittsburgh.  Send  this  ad  and  your 
resume  to  Job  #  8039690. 
James  Woods.  Pittsburgh  East 
Job  Center,  6206  Broad  Street, 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15206. 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR  2 

The  New  Mexico  General  Services  Department  is  currently  accepting 
applications  for  three  (3)  permanent,  full  time  DataBase  Administrator  2 
positions  in  Santa  Fe.  These  positions  are  responsible  for  DB2  data  base 
analysis,  design,  &  support  to  applications  systems  &  programs  on  an 
OS/390  host  mainframe. 

QUAUFICATIONS:  BS  in  Computer  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics  or 
Accounting  from  an  accredited  university,  vocational,  or  technical 
school  (4  years  of  experience  in  these  fields  will  sub  for  this  require¬ 
ment).  Exp.  in  D/base  Admin  in  a  multi-user  environment,  applications 
programming,  or  systems  analysis  &  design  totaling  6  yrs,  1  yr  of  which 
must  have  been  D/base  Admin  Extensive  exp  using  MVS/JCL,  SQL,  & 
IBM  &  DB2  utilities.  Salary:  $15.38  -  $23.07/Hour1y 
For  further  information  call  (505)  827-2035  or  (505)  827-2087.  Or 
email:  jnassif@state.nm.us.  Application  form  SPB-300  &  Job  Interest 
form  may  be  obtained  at  &  must  be  relumed  to  the  State  Personnel 
Office,  2600  Cerrillos  Road,  P.O.  Box  26127,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
87505-0127  by  the  close  of  business  on  September  4, 1998.  The  State 
of  New  Mexico  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

i.stata.nm.us 


Moraiation  Technology  Professionals 

We  are  IT 


IT  is  here. 

IT  is  everywhere. 

IT  is  constantly  changing. 
You  can't  escape  IT. 


M 


Join  Whittman-Hart,  Inc.,  one  of  the  country’s  premier  providers  of  information 
technology  services.  Multiple  career  openings  are  available  now  throughout  the  U.S. 
for  experienced  IT  professionals  with  the  following  skills: 


ill 


R\ 


yJ 


What  is  IT? 

IT  is  I.T.- 

Information  Technology. 
Whittman-Hart  is 
Information  Technology. 

We  are  IT. 

For  I.T.,  many  of  the 
nation's  leading  companies 
call  Whittman-Hart. 
Whittman-Hart  is  the 
full  service  I.T.  resource. 
We  help  businesses  use 
I.T.  effectively  by 
designing  and  delivering 
solutions  that  match  their 
business  objectives.  From 
strategic  I.T.  planning  to 
end-user  training  and 
everything  in  between, 
Whittman-Hart  is 
information  technology. 

Whittman-Hart. 

We  are  Information 
Technology. 

We  are  IT. 


AS/400  COBOL 
AS/400  RPG 
BAAN 
BPCS 

Client/Server 

New  Media 

Obsydian 

OCM 

Oracle 

Peoplesoft 

Progress 


LAN/WAN 
Management 
Lotus  Notes 
Manufacturing 
Network  Engineering 
SYNON 

Technical  Writing 

Training 

UNIX 

Web  Development 
Year  2000 


Retail  Consulting 
SAP 

Software  Testing  &  QA 
Strategic  Consulting 
Domino 
EDI 

Electronic  Commerce 
IT  Architecture 
Instructional  Design 
JD  Edwards 


If  you  want  challenging  assignments,  excellent  salary  and  benefits,  including  medical/ 
dental/vision  insurance,  continuing  education,  FSA,  401  (k),  ESPP,  and  many  opportunities 
for  growth  and  promotion,  we  need  to  talk.  Whittman-Hart  offers  it  all.  For  consideration, 
please  forward  your  resume  to: 

Whittman-Hart,  Inc. 

Patricia  Gabriel 
International  Operations 
One  Maritime  Plaza 
24th  Floor 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 11 

Fax:  415.434.2951  _ 

E-mail:  resume@whittman-hart.com 


Visit  our  web  site  at:  www.whittman-hart.com 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Whittman-Hart 


Analyst  -  Corporate  R&D  (3  open 
ings).  40  hrs/wk,  8:00am-4:30pm, 
$47,900  -  $62,400/yr.  Respon 
sible  for  utilizing  UNIX,  DOS,  C, 
C++  &  FORTRAN  to  develop  & 
implement  decision  support  sys¬ 
tems  related  to  airline  operations 
(fleet  planning,  aircraft  &  crew 
scheduling,  demand  forecasting 
operations  control  &/or  yield 
mgmt.);  designing  &  developing 
software  to  analyze,  identify  & 
implement  productivity  improve¬ 
ments;  analyzing  user  require¬ 
ments,  procedures  &  problems  to 
improve  existing  computer  sys¬ 
tems;  conferring  with  other  opera¬ 
tions  research  personnel  to  ana 
lyze  current  operational  proce¬ 
dures,  identifying  problems  & 
developing  specific  input/output 
requirements.  Database  design  & 
integration.  Additional  tools:  IBM 
MVS.  Master’s  degree  in 
Operations  Research  or  Systems 
Eng.  +  6  mos  exp  in  job  offered  or 
as  Grad.  Research  Asst,  or 
Research  Assoc,  required.  Will 
also  accept  candidates  w/M.S.  in 
comp,  or  info,  sci.,  or  industrial 
eng.,  or  relevant  eng.  discipline 
(including  civil,  transportation  or 
electrical  eng.).  Academic  pro¬ 
gram  or  exp.  must  have  included 
development  of  decision  support 
systems  utilizing  programming  in 
UNIX,  DOS,  or  IBM  MVS;  C/C++ 
or  FORTRAN.  Academic  program 
or  exp.  must  also  have  included 
use  of  database  design  or  inte¬ 
gration.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  permanently  in 
the  U.S.  Send  two  copies  of  both 
resume  and  cover  letter  to:  ILLI¬ 
NOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  401 
South  State  Street  -  7  North, 
Chicago,  IL  60605,  Attention: 
Joan  Sykstus,  Reference  #V-IL- 
19358-S.  NO  CALLS.  An 
Employer  Paid  Ad.  _ 


Contractors 


JOBS  on  the  /'  x  x 

INTERNET:  www.winterwyman-corTtract.com 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

>  Powerbuilder/Visual  Basic/Access  Developers 

•  Messaging:  cc:Mail,  MS  Exchange,  MS  Mail 

>  Business  Systems  Analyst 

>  Lotus  Notes  Developers/Administrators 
1  SQL  Server  Sybase/Oracle  DBA's 

■  HTML/Java/JavaScript  Developers 
'  NT  &  Novell  Administrators 

1  Desktop  Support 

■  Mainframe  (Cobol,  CICS,  DB2,  JCL) 

>  UNIX  System  Administrators  (Sun,  DEC,  HP) 

■  Business  Objects 
'  Y2K  Analysts 

'  AS400  RPG/Cobol  Programmer  Analysts 

•  Oracle  Developers/DBA’s 
'  PC/MAC  Phone  Support 

'  Network  Engineers  (Telecommunications) 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING 

■  VB,  NT  Development 

■  GUI  Developer:  VC++,  Java,  HTML,  Win32 
'  Oracle  DBA  Developer 

•  C++,  Corba,  Java 

•  C++,  Perl,  SQL  Anywhere,  UNIX 

•  Release  Engineer,  Clearcase 

duality  Assurance 

•  Win95,  NT,  Automation,  QA  Partner,  Wirirunner 

•  UNIX/Manual  &  Automation 

•  Y2K  Test 

•  Communication  Protocols 

Globalization 

•  Translators/QA: 

Swedish/French/Japanese/German 

•  C++  UNIX,  i18n 

•  Localization  Engineer/Manager 

•  i18n  QA 


Winter,  Wyman 


Contract  Sennces 


BOSTON  AND  NATIONAL  CONTRACTS: 

Contact:  Donna  Byrne  781-890-7007 
Outside  MA:  800-890-7002  Fax:  781-890-4433 
400-1  Totten  Pond  Road,  Dept  CW,  Waltham.  MA  02451-2000 
Email:  contract@wintefwyman-contract.com 


ATLANTA: 

Contact:  Lang  Norris 

770-698-0500  Fax:770-698-0531 

Two  Ravmia  Drive,  Suite.  950  Dept  CW.  Atlanta.  GA  30346 

Email:  atlantaQwrvterwyman  com 


C  o  m  p  u  t  e  r  w  o  r  I  d  August  17,  1998  (computerworldcareers.com) 

IT  CAREERS 


Database  Administrator  Support 
client/server  application  develop¬ 
ment  projects  including  concep¬ 
tual  and  physical  database 
design  and  development,  data 
modeling,  and  support  and  per¬ 
formance  tuning  on  various  dis¬ 
tributed  platforms.  Will  write 
database  scripts  for  creating  the 
database  and  stored  proce¬ 
dures,  triggers  and  rules.  Act  as 
database  architect  and  integrate 
the  database  with  other  applica¬ 
tion  modules.  Be  involved  in  all 
phases  of  development  of  strate¬ 
gic  business  applications  includ¬ 
ing  initial  identification,  design, 
development,  and  implementa¬ 
tion.  Will  implement  systems  in 
multi-hardware,  multi-software 
environments  using  centralized 
and  distributed  database  sys¬ 
tems.  Physical  design  of  data 
warehouse  databases  in 
Oracle/Unix  environment.  Tools: 
PL/SQL;  SQL;  SQL'Loader; 
Pro'C;  Unix  shell  programming: 
C.  B.S.  in  Computer  Science  plus 
5  yrs  exp  in  job  offered  or  as 
Database  Designer  and 
Developer  required.  Previous 
exp  or  education  must  include: 
implementing  systems  in  a  multi¬ 
hardware,  multi-software  envi¬ 
ronment  using  centralized  and 
distributed  database  systems; 
RDBMS,  Data  Warehousing, 
Oracle,  Unix,  PL/SQL,  SQL, 
SQL'Loader,  Pro'C,  Unix  shell 
programming  and  C.  40  hrs/wk.  9 
am-6pm.  $60,500/yr.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S.  Send 
two  copies  of  both  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South 
State  Street  -  7  North,  Chicago, 
IL  60605,  Attention:  Janet 
Aschenbrenner.  Reference  #V- 
IL-17571-A.  NO  CALLS.  An 
Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Systems  Analyst  to  analyze  user 
requirements,  procedures,  and 
problems  to  improve  existing 
computer  systems  and  software. 
Confer  with  user  personnel  on 
site  to  analyze  current  opera¬ 
tional  procedures,  identify  prob¬ 
lems,  and  leam  specific,  input 
and  output  requirements.  Write 
detailed  description  of  user 
needs,  program  functions,  and 
steps  required  to  develop  or 
modify  computer  programs. 
Review  computer  system  capa¬ 
bilities  to  determine  if  requested 
program  or  program  change  is 
possible  within  existing  system. 
Evaluates  effectiveness  of  exist¬ 
ing  information  processing  sys¬ 
tems  Studies  development  of 
new  information  systems  to  meet 
current  and  projected  needs. 
Plans  and  prepares  documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  program  development. 
Upgrades  systems  and  corrects 
errors  to  maintain  systems  after 
implementation.  Bachelor  or 
equivalent  in  Computer  Sc.  plus 
two  yr.  exp.  in  job  offered  req. 
Salary  $54.00Q/yr.  Job  site:  vari¬ 
ous  unanticipated  sites  through¬ 
out  the  U.S.  Employer  location: 
Pittsburgh  Send  resume  to  Job 
#2019926.  James  Mackin,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  North  Job  Center.  1122 
Western  Avenue.  Pittsburgh 
PA  15233. 


Programmer  -  Assist  in 
developing  16-bit  and  32- 
bit  Windows  applications 
with  Object  Design  &  Ana¬ 
lysis  using  C  &  Visual  C++. 
Reg.  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
equivalent  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence  or  related  field  plus 
2  yrs  exp.  Sal.  mid  50’s  to 
upper  60’s.  Fax  resume  to 
A.  Jenkins  at  (770)  642- 
7976  or  email  at  ajenk- 
ins@qwiz.com.  No  phone 
calls  please.  Principals 
only.  Qwiz,  Inc.  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer  M/F/V/H. 


Senior  Programmer  Analyst, 
South  Portland  ME:  Research, 
dsgn  H  dvtp  software  systms  & 
programs  for  high  loch  medical, 
industrial,  sdentAc.  financial  & 
Business  applies.  Lead  teams  of 
projpammer  X  systms  analysts 
in  projects.  Dv*>  S  direct  systm 
tostmg  procedures,  programs  & 
docuti  mutation  Req’d  Master's 
in  Conyj  Sd  or  Info  Sd.  1  yr  exp 
or  IS*  as  Programmer  Analyst. 
Exp  must  rod  dvtpnmt  on  multi¬ 
ple  pfejftorms  H  networked  envi¬ 
ronments,  UNIX.  Windows  NT, 
DOS.  C,  C++.  40  hr/wk,  9-5. 
$S5K/yr.  Send  resume  or  totter 
to  Bureau  of  Employment  Ser¬ 
vices  55  State  House  Station, 
Augusta.  ME  04333-0055.  Refer 
to  JO#  9900227. 


sap  (sap)  n.  1.  The  liquid  that 
circulates  through  plant, 
carrying  food  substances .  2 . 

Vigor:  energy.  3.  Slang.  A 
gullible  person;  dupe. 


SAP  has  been  re-defined! 


Call  us  for  info  on  positions  worldwide  in  all  phases  of  SAP.  Let 
US  help  YOU  help  our  clients  in  their  re-engineering  efforts.  We 
need  high  calibre  talent  in  all  modules,  functional  and  technical 
and  BASIS.  Long  and  short-term  assignments. 

• 

1975  N.  Park  Place,  Suite  100  •  Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800-599-9550  •  770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423  •  800-457-9776 
E-mail:slc@ga  .structuredlogic.  com 
EOE  •  MEMBER  NACCB 


STRUCTURED  LOGIC  COMPANY,  INC 

an  tllntelliMark  company 

it  luarrrri  roiurro.i 


Programmer/Analysts  to  plan, 
develop,  test  and  document 
computer  programs,  applying 
knowledge  of  programming 
techniques  and  computer  sys¬ 
tems.  Evaluate  user  requests  for 
new  or  modified  programs  to 
determine  feasibility  and  cost 
and  time  required,  compatibility 
with  current  systems  and  com¬ 
puter  capabilities.  Formulate 
plans  outlining  steps  required  to 
develop  program;  convert  project 
specs  into  sequence  of  detailed 
instructions  and  logical  steps  for 
coding  into  language  process- 
able  by  computer,  applying 
knowledge  of  computer  pro¬ 
gramming  techniques  and  lan¬ 
guages.  Analyze,  review  and 
alter  programs  to  increase  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency  or  adapt  fo  new 
requirements.  Install  and  test 
programs  at  user  site  and  con¬ 
sult  with  user  personnel  on  site. 
Bachelor  in  Computer  Sc.  or 
Elec.  Engineering  plus  2  yr.  exp. 
in  job  ottered  or  2  yr.  as  systems 
analyst  or  software  engineer  req. 
Salary:  $55,230/yr.  Job  site:  vari¬ 
ous  unanticipated  sites  through¬ 
out  the  U.S.  Employer  location: 
Pittsburgh.  Send  this  ad  and  your 
resume  to  Job  #7039507,  Greg 
Schwing,  Pittsburgh  South  Job 
Center,  2100  Wharton  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15203. _ 


Software  Engineer  [Colorado 
Springs,  CO;  Pittsburgh,  PA  & 
other  client  sites].  Research, 
analyze,  design,  &  develop 
applications  based  on  client/ 
server  architecture.  Design  & 
develop  graphic  user  interface 
(GUI);  design,  develop,  &  main¬ 
tain  C-Tree  relational  database 
systems;  link  front-end  applica¬ 
tions  to  database  server;  write 
stored  procedures  &  triggers; 
prepare  documentation;  inter¬ 
face  w/users.  Environment: 
UNIX;  VISUAL  BASIC;  C;  C++; 
C-Tree.  API;  TCP/IP.  Master's 
degree  in  Comp.  Sci  or  Math  or 
Engg  +  1  yr  exp  in  job  off’d,  or 
Bachelor’s  degree  +  3  yrs  exp. 
40  hrs/wk;  $60K/yr;  8-5;  M-F. 
Send  resume  to  JO#  8039678; 
Mr.  Tom  Dembosky,  Mgr.,  Indi¬ 
ana  Job  Ctr.,  350  N.  Fourth  St., 
Indiana,  PA  15701. 


Programmer/Analyst  (multiple 
positions)  (variable  job  sites 
throughout  U.S).  Data  Model¬ 
ling,  process  modelling  and 
development  of  conversion 
process  of  heath  care  applica¬ 
tion.  Use  IBM  mainframe  in 
MVS.  Use  DB2,  COBOL,  JCL. 
$64,075/yr,  40  hrs/wk,  Mon  -  Fri 
9am  to  5pm.  REQD:  2  yrs  exp.  in 
job  ottered  and  willingness  to 
relocate  at  employer’s  expense 
to  variable  client  based  job  sites 
throughout  the  U.S.  Apply  at  the 
Texas  Workforce  Commission, 
Dallas,  Texas  or  send  resume  to 
the  Texas  Workforce  Commis¬ 
sion,  1117  Trinity,  Room  424-T, 
Austin,  Texas  78701,  J.O.# 
TX0610785  "Ad  Paid  by  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer”. 


Software  Engineer:  Will  use  vari¬ 
ous  software  engineering  tech¬ 
niques  to  design,  develop,  main¬ 
tain,  and  modify  software  prod¬ 
ucts  for  retail  banking  systems 
for  software  installation  in  a 
Tandem  based  hardware  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  resolve  advanced  soft¬ 
ware  integration  and  implemen¬ 
tation  problems  for  purposes  of 
insuring  that  products  meet  vari¬ 
ous  and  users  requirements  and 
technical  specifications.  Deve¬ 
lops  appropriate  conversion  and 
migration  systems  and  insures 
that  software  is  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  in  various  telecommuni¬ 
cation  ports  by  developing 
appropriate  call  switching  proto¬ 
cols.  Will  use  Pathway,  COBOL, 
SCOBOL,  C  and  TAL  to  perform 
appropriate  software  engineer¬ 
ing  functions.  Under  direction  of 
main  office,  will  travel  to  various 
customer  site  locations  within 
the  United  States.  Requires 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  and  two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered.  Hours: 
9:00  a  m.  -  5:00  p.m.  40  hours 
per  week  at  $43,000.00  per  year. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authori¬ 
ty  to  work  in  the  United  States. 
Send  your  resume  to:  Bernard 
Childerston,  Nebraska  Depart¬ 
ment  Labor,  P.O.  Box  94600, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68509.  Refer 
to  Job  Order  NE0222351.  This 
advertisement  is  paid  for  by  the 
employer. 


Software  engineer  with  2  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engi¬ 
neer  or  computer  professional, 
who  will  develop  s/w  systems, 
applying  computer  science, 
engineering,  and  mathematical 
analysis,  with  2  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  using  Oracle  RDBMS, 
Oracle  Forms  and  Reports, 
SQL  Plus,  PL/SQL,  DOS,  Unix, 
and  Windows.  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and 
user  training  after  develop¬ 
ment.  Extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Bachelor's 
degree  in  one  of  several  limited 
fields:  engineering,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  computer  science  or  phys¬ 
ics.  $68,000/yr.  40  hours/wk., 
9:00  am  -  5:00  pm.  Send 
resumes,  listing  job  order  num¬ 
ber  1019834,  to:  Mr.  Terry 
Faust,  Manager,  Washington 
Job  Center,  75  East  Maiden 
Street,  Washington,  PA  15301. 


Field  Sales  Engineer 
needed  by  Austin,  TX  Co. 
involved  in  dsgn  &  mftr.  of 
s/ware  &  h/ware,  to  sell, 
demonstrate,  configure 
Co.’s  electronic  instrumen¬ 
tation  systms  &  s/ware 
using  knowl  of  C  &  C++. 
Must  have  BS  in  Engg, 
Comp.  Sci,  Math  or  Phy¬ 
sics.  Respond  to:  Tammy 
Carter,  National  Instru¬ 
ments  Corp.,  6504  Bridge 
Point  Pkwy,  Austin,  TX 
78730. 


Computer  Consultant/Progra¬ 
mmer  in  Chicago.  Responsible 
for  analyzing  business  proce¬ 
dures  and  problems  of  clients 
throughout  the  US;  analyzing, 
planning,  developing,  testing  and 
implementing  business  and 
financial  systems  software  appli¬ 
cations  to  address  client  needs 
in  formulating  technical  solu¬ 
tions,  using  the  following  hard¬ 
ware  and  software;  IBM  Main¬ 
frame,  MVS,  CICS,  COBOL,  JCL 
and  VSAM;  planning  and  prepar¬ 
ing  technical  reports,  memoran¬ 
da  and  instructional  materials  for 
clients;  and;  assisting  in  client 
transition  to  new  systems.  Large 
percentage  of  time  may  be  spent 
performing  consulting  services 
at  client  sites  in  various  geo¬ 
graphical  locations.  Hours 
8:00am  to  4:30pm.  40  Hours  a 
week.  Salary:  $45, 000.00/year. 
Qualified  applicant  must  have 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  Related  Field  (may 
include  Engineering,  Math, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  MIS  or  busi¬ 
ness)  and  two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered  or  two 
years  of  related  occupational 
experience  as  a  Computer 
Software  Development  Special¬ 
ist  (may  include  Programmer, 
Programmer  Analyst,  Systems 
Analyst,  Software  Engineer  or 
Consultant).  Only  one  year  of 
experience  required  in  related 
occupation  if  applicant  has 
Master’s  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  Related  Field. 
Through  education  or  work  expe¬ 
rience  must  have  experience  in 
each  of  the  following:  1)  IBM 
Mainframe;  2)  MVS;  3)  CICS;  4) 
COBOL;  5)  JCL  and  6)  VSAM. 
Must  be  willing  to  travel  to  client 
sites  throughout  the  US  25-50% 
of  the  time.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  US.  Send  two 
copies  of  both  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Illinois  Department  of 
Employment  Security,  401  South 
State  Street  -  7  North,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60605  Attention:  Janet 
Aschenbrenner.  Reference  #V-IL 
18457-A.  AN  EMPLOYER  PAID 
AD.  NO  CALLS. 


Software  Engineer/Consultant. 
[Denver,  CO;  Pittsburgh,  PA;  & 
other  client  sites]  Analyze, 
design,  re-engineer,  &  inte¬ 
grate  client/server  applications 
using  object  oriented  method¬ 
ology;  design  &  develop  graph¬ 
ic  user  interface  (GUI)  for  dis¬ 
tributed  application;  design 
interface  connectivity;  link  GUI 
front  end  to  database.  Environ¬ 
ment:  UNIX;  WINDOWS  NT;  C; 
VISUAL  C++;  TCP/IP;  MS  SQL 
SERVER,  MS  ACCESS.  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  any  major  +  1  yr 
exp  In  job  off'd  or  as  Program¬ 
mer/Analyst  [ P/A] .  Employer 
will  accept  Bachelor's  degree  + 
3  yrs  exp  in  job  off’d  or  as  P/A. 
40  hrs/wk;  $59K/yr;  9-5;  M-F. 
Send  resume  to  JO#  2019919; 
Mr.  Terry  Kinney,  Mgr.,  Arm¬ 
strong  Cty  Job  Ctr;  1270  N. 
Water  St. ,  PO  Box  759;  Kittan¬ 
ning,  PA  16201. 


Precision  Response  Corporation 


imarfin;  (Check  out  our  web  site  at:  http://www.occ.com/preclsion 
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Become  Part  Of  The  Future 
Of  ORACLE  &  Client/Server  In 


•  QA  Team  Leader-ORACLE 
Financials 


•  Group  Manager-  MIS 

•  Technical  Lead-  ORACLE 

•  Software  Project  Manager 

•  Sr.  Programmer  Analyst-  ORACLE 


PBX  Technician 


For  complete  descriptions  on  these  and  other  opportunities  &  for 
details  on  our  company,  see  our  website  at:  www.occ.com/predsion 

We  offer  an  excellent  benefits  and  compensation  package,  in  addition 
to  the  recognition  of  working  for  one  of  the  fastest  growing  technology- 
based  teleservices  companies  in  the  country.  For  immediate  consider¬ 
ation  please  forward/fax/e-mail  your  resume  and  salary  requirements 

to:  Technical  Staffing,  PRC,  1313  NW 
167th  Street,  Miami,  FL  33169;  Fax: 

(305)  816-2277;  E-mail: 
pguilliams@prcnet.com  (PLAIN  ASCII 
TEXT  FILE  ONLY;  MS  Word  preferred).  EOE 


Precision  Response  Corporation 


South  Florida 


Surround  yourself  with  the  latest  state-of-the-art  client/server  technology 
by  logging  on  to  an  exciting  career  with  Precision  Response  Corporation 
(PRC).  Not  a  consulting  company,  we  are  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
teleservices  outsource  providers — we  answer  the  telephone  for  the 
Fortune  500.  From  implementing  an  advanced  ERP  solution  in  our  MIS 
group  to  providing  cutting-edge  solutions  for  delivery  to  our  corporate 
clients,  PRC  is  the  perfect  place  to  upgrade  your  career!  Due  to  our 
rapid  growth,  we  have  immediate  needs  at  our  South  Florida  location, 
for  the  following: 


£3?  Si 


Computer  Consultant/Prog¬ 
rammer  in  Chicago.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  analyzing,  planning, 
developing,  testing  and  imple¬ 
menting  business  systems  soft¬ 
ware  applications  for  clients  in 
a  variety  of  industries  in  devel¬ 
oping  technical  solutions  using 
the  following  hardware  and 
software:  IBM  3090,  IBM  RS 
6000,  COBOL,  EASYTRIEVE, 
VSAM.  CICS,  ASSEMBLY, 
JCL,  DB2,  CLIST,  REXX, 
EXPEDITER,  ICOM  AND 
YEAR  200  METHODOLOGY. 
Responsible  for  preparing  doc¬ 
umentation  for  developed  soft¬ 
ware  and  assisting  in  transition 
to  end  user.  Large  percentage 
of  time  may  be  spent  perform¬ 
ing  consulting  services  at  client 
sites  in  various  locations 
throughout  the  United  States. 
Qualified  applicant  must  have 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  Related  Field  (may 
include  Engineering,  Math, 
Physics,  MIS  or  Business)  and 
two  years  of  experience  in  the 
job  offered  or  two  years  of 
experience  as  a  Computer 
Software  Development  Spec¬ 
ialist  (which  may  include 
Programmer,  Programmer 
Analyst,  Systems  Analyst,  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineer  or  Computer 
Consultant).  Through  educa¬ 
tion  or  work  experience,  must 
have  acquired  software  devel¬ 
opment  skills  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  computer-based  metho¬ 
dologies:  1)  IBM  ES9000  or 
IBM  3090;  2)  COBOL;  3) 
EASYTRIEVE:  4)  VSAM;  5) 
CICS;  6)  ASSEMBLY;  7)  REXX 
AND  8)  DB2  Hours:  8:30am  to 
5:00pm  40  Hours  a  week. 
Salary:  $46. 545.00/year.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  US. 
Send  resume  to  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South 
State  Street-7  North,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60605,  Attention:  Bert 
Grunnet.  Reference  #V-IL 
19242-P.  AN  EMPLOYER  PAID 
AD.  NO  CALLS.  SEND  2 
COPIES  OF  BOTH  RESUME  & 
COVER  LETTER. 


Creating  an  Environment 

for  Solutions. 

Were  in  the  business  of  creating  solutions. 
Comfortable  and  productive  solutions.  And  we've 
been  doing  this  for  over  112  years.  We  re  Johnson 
Controls.  And  we  provide  quality  building 
environments  the  world  over. 

Providing  solutions  means  providing  the  people  we 
need  to  see  our  ideas  become  reality.  We  are  seeking 
professionals  with  the  commitment  to  exceed 
customer  expectations  worldwide.  If  you  have  the 
determinations  and  drive  to  join  an  international 
leader,  we  invite  you  to  explore  the  following 
opportunities  available  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Software  Engineering 

Financial  Applications  Developer 

UNIX  Systems  Administrator 

Database  Administrator 

Depending  on  the  position,  applicants  must  possess 
either  a  BS,  a  MS  and/or  experience. 

Send  your  resume  to:  Johnson  Controls,  Inc.  Dept  BE- 
CW,  507  E  Michigan  St,  P.  0.  Box  423,  Milwaukee.  Wl; 
Fax  (414)274-5125  or  e-mail  BevertyldwardsgjcLcom. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

JQHNSON 

CONTROLS 


www.johnsoncontrols.com/cg 


dream  location. 


dream  boss. 

in  your  dreams? 

Not  anymore. 


Got  big  dreams?  We’d  like  to  help  make  them  come  true. 

You  already  know  that  Computerworld  is  the  best  place  to  begin  your  job  search.  Now,  it’s 
also  the  place  where  your  search  ends.  Introducing  Computerworld  Career  Central,  where 
you  don’t  have  to  find  the  jobs,  because  the  jobs  find  you. 


If  you’re  a  software  development  wotess'ma\,Computerworld  Career  Central  is  the  most 
effective,  hassle-free  way  for  you  to  find  a  new  job-and  it  costs  you  nothing.  Just  visit 
www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We  find  jobs 
matched  to  your  skills,  experience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially, 
via  e-mail.  We  do  the  work,  so  you  don’t  have  to. 


It’s  free,  it’s  easy,  and  most  important,  it  works. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


reer  Central 


So  you’ve  got  nothing  to  lose,  except  maybe  your  dream  job.  www.computerworidcareers.com 


Computerworld  AUGUST  17,  1998  www.computerworld.com 
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COMPUTERWORLD  HEADQUARTERS:  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  PO  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
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NORTH/CENTRAl 


NORTHWEST 


Director:  Isabelle  Kane;  Senior  District  Manager:  Laurie 
Marinone;  Account  Executive:  Dianne  McNeil;  Sales 
Operations  Manager:  Leslie  Murray;  Sales  Associates: 
Cheryl  Ciangregorio,  Samantha  Hadley,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framingham.MA  01701  (508)  879- 
0700  Fax:  (508)  270-3882  TDD: 

(800)  428-8244 

Senior  District  Manager:  Blayne 
Long;  Sales  Associate:  Jasmine 
Huffman,  875  N.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Suite  2846,  Chicago,  IL 
60611  (312)  943-4266  Fax:  (312) 

943-2214 


Senior  District  Manager:  Jennifer 
Hedges;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Brenda 
Shipman,  14651  Dallas  Parkway,  Suite  118, 
Dallas,  TX  75240  (972)  233-0882  Fax:  (972)  701 
9008  TDD:  (800)  822-4918 


Senior  District  Manager:  Leslie  Hutchison;  District 
Managers:  Angela  Flores,  Denyce  Kehoe;  Account 
Executives:  Kevin  Ebmeyer,  Monica  Kormoczy,  Marc 
Wilkie;  Sales  Associates:  Bonni-Jo  Bouchard,  James 
Dunn,  Amy  Hudson;  Operations  Coordinator:  Emmie 
Hung;  Office  Services: 
essica  Abude;  Sales 
Coordinator:  Yvonne  Zuniga, 
177  Bovet  Road,  Suite  400, 
San  Mateo,  CA  94402  (650) 
357-0200  Fax:  (650)  524-7000 
TDD:  (800)  900-3179 
Director:  Sharon  Chin;  Senior 
Sales  Associate:  Jill  Colley,  10900 
N.E.  8th  Street,  Suite  820, 

Bellevue,  WA  98004  (425)  451-0211 
Fax:  (425)  451-3822 


SOUTHWEST 


EAST . . . . . . 

Director:  Fred  LoSapio;  District  Manager:  John  Bosso; 
Account  Executive:  Maureen  Grady;  Sales  &  Office 
Associate:  Susan  Kusnic;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Jean 
Dellarobba;  Sales  Associate:  John  Radzniak,  Mack 
Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662 
(201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587-1289 
TDD:  (800)  208-0288 

Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ 
07662  (201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587- 
1289  TDD:  (800)  208-0288 

Director:  Lisa  Ladle- Wallace,  5242  River  Park  Villas  Dr., 
St.  Augustine,  FL  32092,  (800)  779-5622  Fax:  (800)  779- 
8622 


Director:  Ernie  Chamberlain; 
District  Manager:  Tom  Vorisek;  Senior  Account 
Executive:  Claude  Garbarino;  Sales  Associate:  Brian 
Shindledecker;  Operations  Coordinator:  Madeleine 
Fortich;  Office  Services:  Jessica  Abude;  Sales 
Coordinator:  Yvonne  Zuniga,  177  Bovet  Road,  Suite  400, 
San  Mateo,  CA  94402  (650)  357-0200  Fax:  (650)  524- 
7001  TDD:  (800)  900-3179 

Senior  District  Manager:  Cindy  Wager;  Account 
Executive:  Robert  Pietsch;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Pat 
Duhl,  2171  Campus  Drive,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA  92612 
(949)  250-3942  Fax:  (949)  476-8724 

ADVERTISING  OPERATIONS  PRINT  &  ON-LINE  _ 


Senior  Display  Advertising  Coordinator:  Gregg  Pinsky, 
(508)  879-0700  Fax:  (508)  879-0446 


ENTERPRISE  PUBLISHING  GROUP 


Boston:  Director  of  Operations/Carolyn  Medeiros;  Project 
Coordinator/Heidi  Broadley;  Managing  Editor/Peter  Bochner, 
500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9171  (508)  879-0700  Fax:  (508)  875-6310 
San  Francisco:  Director/Michele  Cerus;  Senior  Sales 
Operations  Coordinator/Nikki  Wilson,  500  Airport  Boulevard, 
Suite  400,  Burlingame,  CA  94010  (415)  347-0555  Fax:  (415)  347- 
8312 

East:  Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ 
07662  (201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587-1289 


MARKETPLACE/DIRECT  RESPONSE  CARDS 


Sales  Manager/Laurie  Comes,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box 
9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  820-8249  Fax:  (5°8) 
875-3701 

East:  Account  Director/Norma  Tamburrino,  Mack  Center  1,  365 
West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-8278  Fax: 
201-712-0430 

Midwest:  Account  Director/Linda  Clinton,  500  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  820-8288 
Fax:  (508)  875-3701 

California,  Alaska,  Hawaii:  Account  Executive/Jason  Bishop, 

500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9171  (508)  271-8009  Fax:  (508)  875-3701 
West:  Account  Executive/Maureen  Roberti,  500  Old  Connecti¬ 
cut  Path,  60x9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  271- 
8007  Fax:  (508)  875-3701 


RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING  SALES  OFFICES 


Marketing  Director/Derek  E.  Hulitzky;  Operations  Director/ 
Cynthia  Delany,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA 
01701-9171  (800)  343-6474 

New  England  &  Upstate  New  York:  Regional  Manager/Nancy 
Percival,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701 
(800)  343-6474,  Senior  Account  Executive/Nancy  Mack,  (800) 
343-6474 

Mid-Atlantic:  Regional  Manager/Jay  Saveli,  4100  Ferncroft 
Lane,  Bethlehem,  PA  18020-7617  (610)  867-5288,  Senior 
Account  Executive/Caryn  Dlott,  (800)  343-6474  TDD:  (800) 
208-0288 

South  Atlantic:  Regional  Manager/Katie  Kress-Taplett,  8304 
Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  280-5162, 
Product  Manager/Pauline  Smith  (800)  343-6474 
Midwest:  Regional  Manager/Pat  Powers,  1011  EastTouhy 
Avenue,  Suite  550,  Des  Plaines,  IL  60018  (847)  827-4433, 
Account  Executives/Nicholas  Burke,  Susan  Hammond,  (800) 
343-6474  TDD:  (800)  227-9437 

West:  Regional  Manager/Christopher  Glenn,  177  Bovet  Road, 
Suite  400,  San  Mateo  CA  94402  (415)  665-2443,  Account 
Executives/Kate  Angelone,  Chris  Connery,  (800)  343-6474 


ADVERTISERS  INDEX 

Ardent  Software . 

•  45* 
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. ...  34 
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Computer  Associates . 
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. . .  46* 
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.  28-29 
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. . .  io 

http://www.platinum.com 

http://www.deloitte-ics.com 

Trend  Micro  Development .  . . 
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Gateway  2000 . 

36-37 

http://www.antivirus.com 
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SAS  Institute . 
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IBM . 40-41,  C3 
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Xircom . 
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Kingston  Technology . 
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Computerworld  online-www.computerworld. 
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Boston  Consortium 

Novell 
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Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Oracle  Corp. 

http://www.digital.com 

http:/ /www.  oracle,  com 

IBM 

Platinum  Technology 
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Information  Builders 

RHI  Consulting 

http: //www.  ibi.  com 

http://www.rhic.com 

Intraware 

SAIC 

http://www.intraware.com 

http://www.saic.com 

Liberty  Mutual 

Sterling  Software 

http://www.libertymutual.com 

http: / /www.  sterling.com 

Mecklermedia 

Unisys 

http://www.mecklermedia.com 

http:  / /www.  Unisys,  com 

Microsoft 

Viasoft 

http://www.microsoft.com 

http:  //www.  viasoft.  com 
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This  index  is  provided  as  an  additional  service.The  publisher  does  not  assume  any  liability  for  errors  or  omissions. 
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COMPUTERWORLD 

President/CEO  Chief  Operating  Officer 

Jim  Martin  Bob  Ainsworth 

Vice  President/Marketing 

Cynthia  L.  Ahart 
(508)  820-8272 

Vice  President  of  IS 

Richard  Broughton 
(508)  620-7700 

Vice  President/ 

Recruitment  Advertising 

John  Corrigan 
(508)  820-8273 

Vice  President/Editor 

Paul  Gillin 
(508)  620-7724 

Vice  President/ 

Information  Management  Group 

Scott  R.  Kleinman 
(650)  524-7060 

Vice  President/General  Manager 
New  Media  &  Information  Mgmt. 

Richard  Mikita 
(508)  628-4766 

Senior  Vice  President/ 
Consumer  Marketing 

Gail  Odeneal 
(508)  820-8234 

Vice  President/Human  Resources 

Susan  C.  Perry 
(508)  820-8160 

Senior  Vice  President/Finance 

Matthew  C.  Smith 
(508)  820-8102 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  Patrick  J.  McGovern  President,  Kelly  Conlin  Chief  Operating  Officer,  Jim  Casella 


Computerworld  is  a  publication  of  International  Data  Group,  the  world's  largest  publisher  of  computer- 
y  y- ^  related  information  and  the  leading  global  provider  of  information  services  on  information  technology. 

II  T  *ntemat'ona'  Data  Group  publishes  over  285  computer  newspapers  and  magazines  and  500  book 
I  1  J  V_  I  titles  in  75countries.  Sixty  million  people  read  one  or  more  International  Data  Group  publications  each 
month. 


HAVE  A  PROBLEM  WITH  YOUR  COMPUTERWORLD  SUBSCRIPTION? 


We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  2043,  Marion,  0(11043305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
and  us.  You  can  help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or  copy  your 
name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it  appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along 
with  your  correspondence. 

Address  Changes  or  Other  Changes  to  Your  Subscription 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be  accompanied  by  your 
address  label,  if  possible,  or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears  on 
the  label,  including  the  coded  line. 

Your  New  Address  Coes  Here  Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 


Name 

Company 

Address 

City  State  Zip 
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Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine  label. 
Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  efficiently  by  mail.  However,  should  you 
need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is  available:  1-800-552- 
4431  Outside  U.S.  call  (740)  382-3322.  Internet  address:  circulation@cw.com 

COMPUTERWORLD  allows  advertisers  and  other  companies  to  use  its  mailing  list  for  selected 
offers  we  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  screen  these  offers  carefully.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
remain  on  the  promotion  list  please  write  to  the  following  address  -  COMPUTERWORLD, 

Circulation  Department,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 
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Marketolace 
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Year  2000  Solution  Center 

Leonia,  New  Jersey 


UoUa|  for  mi  JUternathrt  to 

Mot  of  T2K  Test  Facilities? 

We  have  Test  Time  available  on: 

IBM  Mainframe;  IBM  AS/400;  DEC  Alpha;  RISC  6000 
We  can  provide: 

•  Operating  System  Software 
Technical  and  Operational  Support 

•  Console  Support  —  Local  or  Remote 

•  High  Speed  Telecommunications  Links 

•  On  site  user  Workstations 

•  Over  50  years  of  combined  experience  in  providing  Information 


Technology  Solutions 

-840-4900 


^Alicomp 


800-274-5556 


An  SAP™  National  Partner 


Providing  Innovative  Information  Systems  Design  to  the  U.S.  since  1982 


Another  Day 
Closer  to  the 


Contract  Business  Systems  is  your  "best"  choice  to  become  Y2K 
compliant.  We  provide  enterprise  wide  solutions  using  proven  methodologies 
and  comprehensive  tools.  From  project  planning  and  inventory  analysis 
through  implementation.  Let  us  be  your  Year  2000  Business  Partner. 

Cost  competitive 

Benefit  of  having  skilled  IS  professionals 

Supports  multiple  platforms  and  languages. 

For  example:  COBOL,  PL/I,  RPG,  COGNOS  and  Natural 


Contract  Business  Systems 

Implementing  tomorrow’s  solutions  today! 

(919)462-8080  •  1-800-673-0744 

e-mail:  cbsy2ktz@aol.com 


MAINFRAME  •  MID-RANGE  •  DISTRIBUTED  SYSTEMS  •  PROJECT  AUDITS 


YEAR  2000 
CONTINGENCY 
PLANNING  GUIDE 


For  use  by: 
Y2KSP0 

I.T.  Managers 
Contingency  Planners 


http://www.whistlepig 
.co  m/year 2000.htm 


1-888-742-7238 

e-mail:  y2ktf9whistlepig.com 


Market  IT  in  the  Computerworld  Marketpack 


INTERNET  PRODUCT 


See  us  on  Iffie  at 

www.computerworld.com/ 

marketplace 


♦  September  focus  on  Internet/intranet  products  and  services. 

♦  Bonus  distribution  at  ICE  (Internet  Commerce  Expo,  Sept.  23-26,  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

♦  Advertising  close  -  August  21,  1998. 


Actions  taken  as  a  result  of  seeing  an  ad  in  the  CW  Marketpack: 

♦  65°/o  checked  vendor's  web  site. 

♦  59%  contacted  advertiser  for  more  information. 

♦  56%  saved  card  for  future  reference. 

♦  39%  passed  card  along  to  a  colleague. 

♦  29%  purchased  products.* 


The  Computerworld  Marketpack  works!  Find  out  for  yourself.  For  advertising  information,  call 
Dawn  MacDowell,  800-343-6474,  ext.  8010.  In  Canda,  call  508-879-0100  ext.  8010. 


♦  October  Marketpack  focus  on  networking  products. 

♦  Bonus  distribution  at  Networld  +  Interop,  Oct.  21-23,  Atlanta,  GA. 

♦  Advertising  close  -  Sept.  11,  1998. 


’  IDG  Research  Services,  CW  Marketpack  Study,  May  1998. 
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Certified  to  deliver  fast  solutions. 

Qualified  to  deliver  the  right  ones. 

Grom  Associates,  Inc.,  an  SAP™  Alliance  Partner,  certified  in  ASAP  and  a  key  member  of 
TeamSAP™,  enjoys  a  superior  consulting  reputation  with  a  growing  list  of  satisfied  customers. 
Chosen  by  seasoned  SAP  professionals,  Grom  consultants  are  selected  for  their  business  knowl¬ 
edge,  consulting  background  and  implementation  experience.  On  the  average  our  consultants 
have  1 0  years  business  experience  with  3+  years  SAP  experience. 

80  Main  Street  •  Flemington,  NJ  08822 
Tel:  908-284-2200  •  1 -800-51 5-1 -SAP 
Fax:  908-284-1616  •  E-mail:  ragrom@grom.com  •  Website:  www.grom.com 

SAP,  R/3,  Team/SAP  and  TeamSAP  logo  are  trademarks  of  SAP  AG. 
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The  Week  in  Stocks 


Gainers 


Losers 


G 


PERCENT 


Radiant  Systems  Inc  . 23.6 

Adaptec  Inc . 20.3 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp . 18.3 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp . 15.6 

Seagate  Technology  . 13.2 

Rambus  Inc . . . 12.1 

J.D.  Edwards  Co . 11.9 

Radius  Inc . 11.5 

mWtl 

Amazon.com  . 10.19 

Rambus  Inc  . 6.63 

J.D.  Edwards  Co . 4.50 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp . . . 3.94 

Apple  Computer  Inc.  (H) . 3.56 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp . 3.50 

Seagate  Technology  . 3.19 

Compuware  Corp . 2.88 


Netrix  Corp . -43.9 

Open  Market  Inc . -22.4 

Komag  Inc . -17.9 

Storage  Computer  Corp.  (L) . -17.9 

Walker  Interactive  Systems  (U) . -17.2 

Platinum  Technology  . -16.6 

Shiva  Corp . -15.8 

Interleaf  Inc . -14.8 

masammmm 

IBM  . . -6.13 

Lucent  Tech . -6.00 

Platinum  Technology  . -5.13 

Computer  Sciences . -5.00 

The  Baan  Co . -4.69 

Peoplesoft  . -4.50 

Intuit  Inc . -4.25 

America  On-Line  . ......3.75 


. 


I  N  D  U  S  T  R  Yl 


Lucent  grows  up,  way  up 


T&T  Corp.  (NYSE:T)  spun  off  its  equipment  division 
as  Lucent  Technologies  (NYSE:LU)  in  1996  as  a  way 
to  strengthen  both  companies.  That  way,  Lucent  could 
sell  to  all  carriers,  including  AT&T,  and  competing  car¬ 
riers  wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  having  AT&T  as 
an  equipment  supplier. 

The  benefits  of  the  spin-off  haven’t  been  huge  for  AT&T’s 
stock.  But  for  Murray  Hill,  N.j.-based  Lucent,  it’s  hard  to  ar¬ 
gue  with  the  results.  In  just  over  two  years,  the  stock  shot  up 
sevenfold,  topping  out  at  108-1/2  last  month.  With  the  mar¬ 
ket's  recent  downturn,  Lucent’s  stock  has  retreated  to  the 
high  80s.  In  April  1996,  the  stock  traded  near  $15. 

So  was  spinning  off  such  a  valuable  asset  a  mistake  for 
AT&T?  Hardly,  says  Bruce  S.  Carlsmith,  a  senior  research  an¬ 
alyst  at  NationsBanc  Montgomery  Securities  in  San  Francisco. 
Lucent’s  strong  performance  “could  not  have  happened  if 
[AT&T]  had  kept  it,”  said  Carlsmith,  who  called  the  spin-off  “a 
classic  good  idea  for  shareholder  value.” 

During  its  short  history,  Lucent  has  gone  on  a  shopping 
spree.  Acquisitions  have  included  Asynchronous  Transfer 
Mode  equipment  maker  Yurie  Systems,  Inc.;  Gigabit  Ethernet 
switch  maker  Prominet  Corp.;  remote  access  vendor  Living¬ 
ston  Enterprises,  Inc.;  and  voice  messaging  vendor  Octel 
Communications  Corp. 

The  purchases  have  moved  Lucent  closer  to  competing 
head-to-head  against  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  (NasdaqiCSCO)  in 
networking  equipment.  But,  according  to  Carlsmith,  although 
Lucent  has  made  steps  toward  being  competitive,  it  still  “is 
not  there  yet.” 

That  hasn't  stopped  the  two  companies  from  squabbling. 

In  June,  Lucent  sued  Cisco,  charging  it  with  violating  eight 
data  networking  patents  [CW,  June  22].  Last  week,  Cisco  bit 
back  with  a  countersuit.  —  Jeremy  Selwyn 


DOING  FINE  ON  ITS  OWN 


Lucent’s  stock  has  outperformed  former  parent  AT&T 
since  being  spun  off  in  1996 
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2pm  change  change 


Communication*  and  Network  Services 

OFF 

-3.4% 

COMS 

56.75 

22.94 

3  COM  Corp. 

28.81 

1.50 

5.5 

AIT 

52  13 

30.13 

AMERITECH  Corp. 

47.25 

1.00 

2.2 

ASND 

55.06 

22.00 

Ascend  Communications 

46.50 

-1.88 

-3.9 

T 

68.50 

38.50 

AT  &  T 

55.38 

-2.38 

-4.1 

BNYN 

13.38 

1.75 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

5.75 

-0.84 

-12.8 

BAY 

41.88 

21.38 

Bay  Networks  Inc. 

30.50 

-1.81 

-5.6 

BEL 

53.00 

36.00 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

41.50 

-0.56 

-1.3 

BLS 

73.63 

43.31 

BellSouth  Corp. 

67.25 

2.25 

3.5 

BRKT 

22.75 

9.50 

Brooktrout  Technology 

16.38 

-1.38 

-7.7 

CS 

36.25 

9.69 

Cabletron  Systems  (L) 

9.69 

-1.06 

-9.9 

CGRM 

21.88 

8.56 

Centigram  Communications 

11.13 

0.19 

1.7 

CSCO 

104.50 

45.50 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

96.06 

-1.19 

-1.2 

CMNT 

6.50 

3.38 

Computer  Network  Tech. 

5.63 

0.13 

2.3 

CNCX 

41.00 

7.88 

Concentric  Network  Corp. 

22.94 

-2.06 

-8.3 

DIGI 

35.69 

16.50 

DSC  Communications 

29.25 

-2.19 

-7.0 

FORE 

28.00 

13.25 

FORE  Systems  Inc. 

23.69 

-0.94 

-3.8 

GDC 

7.56 

3.25 

General  Datacomm  Inds. 

3.56 

-0.38 

-9.5 

GSX 

48.00 

35.69 

General  Signal  Networks 

38.50 

-0.50 

-1.3 

GTE 

64.38 

40.50 

GTE  Corp. 

49.19 

-1.13 

-2.2 

LU 

108.50 

36.19 

Lucent  Tech. 

86.50 

-6.00 

-6.5 

MADGF 

9.19 

3.25 

Madce  Networks  NV 

3.25 

-0.50 

-13.3 

MCIC 

70.63 

27.31 

MCI  Com  mm  unications  Corp. 

61.44 

-1.69 

-2.7 

NETM 

5.25 

1.63 

NetManage  Inc. 

1.81 

-0.22 

-10.8 

NTRX 

3.50 

0.63 

Netrix  Corp. 

1.44 

-1.13 

-43.9 

NCDI 

13.75 

5.88 

Network  Computing  Devices 

6.94 

-0.63 

-8.3 

NWK 

22.00 

11.63 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

14.38 

-0.38 

-2.5 

NN 

69.38 

18.63 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 

22.63 

3.50 

18.3 

NT 

69.25 

39.69 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

51.50 

-3.19 

-5.8 

NOVL 

13.63 

6.81 

Novell  Inc. 

11.00 

0.13 

1.1 

ODSI 

14.50 

5.19 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc. 

6.13 

0.63 

11.4 

PCTL 

13.50 

5.63 

PICTURETEL  CORP. 

8.38 

-0.44 

-5.0 

OPEN 

3.50 

0.97 

Proteon  Inc. 

1.19 

-0.06 

-5.0 

RACO 

4.13 

1.00 

Racotek  Inc. 

2.31 

-0.31 

-11.9 

RADS 

29.38 

6.00 

Radiant  Systems  Inc 

8.50 

1.63 

23.6 

VRTL 

11.63 

1.88 

Retix 

2.38 

-0.13 

-5.0 

SBC 

46.56 

26.75 

SBC  Communications 

39.06 

-0.19 

-0.5 

SFA 

27.94 

14.00 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

24.19 

-0.88 

-3.5 

SHVA 

16.44 

5.06 

Shiva  Corp. 

6.00 

-1.13 

-15.8 

FON 

75.63 

45.25 

Sprint  Corp. 

70.75 

2.00 

2.9 

QWST 

47.50 

16.19 

QWest  Communications 

38.44 

-0.69 

-1.8 

SMSC 

18.13 

7.88 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp. 

8.25 

-0.13 

-1.5 

USW 

58.00 

0.19 

U  S  West  Inc. 

51.13 

0.44 

0.9 

XIRC 

24.88 

8.63 

Xircom  (H) 

24.88 

2.00 

8.7 

XYLN 

31.31 

13.38 

Xylan  Corp. 

23.31 

-2.00 

-7.9 

PCs  and  Workstations 

OFF  -0.1% 

AAPL 

41.00 

12.75 

Apple  Computer  Inc.  (H) 

39.94 

3.56 

9.8 

CPQ 

39.75 

23.13 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

34.63 

0.06 

0.2 

DELL 

118.25 

35.00 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

105.31 

-1.75 

-1.6 

GTW 

68.75 

25.06 

Gateway  2000  Inc. 

58.00 

1.50 

2.7 

HWP 

82.38 

49.00 

Hewlett  Packard  Co.  (L) 

52.63 

0.00 

0.0 

MUEI 

20.75 

8.44 

Micron  International  Inc. 

14.50 

0.00 

0.0 

NIPNY 

69.38 

38.88 

NEC  America  (L) 

40.00 

-1.50 

-3.6 

SGI 

30.31 

10.00 

Silicon  Graphics 

10.56 

-0.44 

-4.0 

SUNW 

53.31 

30.38 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

46.88 

-2.13 

-4.3 

Large  Systems 

OFF 

-5.4% 

DGN 

37.94 

11.00 

Data  General  Corp. 

11.31 

-1.25 

-10.0 

BM 

138.13 

88.63 

IBM 

124.75 

-6.13 

-4.7 

MDCD 

6.63 

3.06 

Meridian  Data  Inc. 

3.06 

-0.38 

-10.9 

NCR 

38.50 

25.63 

NCR  Corp 

30.94 

-1.94 

-5.9 

PRCM 

18.63 

4.06 

ProCom  Technology,  Inc. 

5.88 

-0.31 

-5.1 

SQNT 

31.25 

9.38 

Sequent  Computer  Sys. 

10.13 

-1.31 

-11.5 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.75 

Texas  Micro  Inc 

3.50 

0.00 

0.0 

SRA 

60.75 

21.44 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

33.75 

-1.50 

-4.3 

UIS 

30.69 

10.19 

Unisys  Corp. 

26.56 

0.94 

3.7 

Software 

OFF  -3.1% 

ADBE 

53.13 

24.56 

Adobe  Systems  Inc.  (L) 

26.94 

-3.56 

-11.7 

AM  SWA 

15.63 

3.38 

American  Software  Inc.  (L) 

4.19 

0.31 

8.1 

APLX 

12.50 

2.63 

Applix  Inc.  (L) 

2.81 

-0.38 

-11.8 

ARSW 

53.25 

25.13 

Arbor  Software 

33.44 

2.44 

7.9 

ARDT 

15.88 

6.63 

Ardent  Software 

13.25 

•0.13 

-0.9 

ARSC 

36.38 

19.25 

Aris  Corp. 

26.00 

-1.00 

-3.7 

ADSK 

51.13 

30.44 

Autodesk  Inc. 

32.56 

-1.56 

-4.6 

BMCS 

58.50 

27.38 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

48.75 

-0.50 

-1.0 

BOOL 

26.00 

16.69 

Boole  and  Babbage 

20.94 

0.94 

4.7 

BOBJY 

20.00 

6.63 

Business  Objects 

13.88 

-0.44 

-3.1 

CAYN 

3.50 

0.53 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

0.66 

0.03 

5.0 

CNTR 

3.31 

0.88 

Centura  Software 

1.69 

0.16 

10.2 

CHKPF 

50.50 

21.38 

Checkpoint  Software 

24.34 

1.66 

7.3 

COGNF 

34.75 

17.63 

Cognos  Inc. 

21.94 

-1.44 

-6.1 

CA 

61.94 

30.63 

Computer  Associates 

36.38 

-1.63 

-4.3 

CPWR 

60.31 

26.75 

Compuware  Corp. 

53.63 

2.88 

5.7 

CSRE 

9.81 

3.97 

Comshare  Inc. 

4.38 

-0.53 

-10.8 

COSFF 

6.50 

1.38 

Corel  Corp.  (L) 

1.50 

0.00 

0.0 

DWTI 

5.38 

2.13 

Dataware  Technologies  Inc. 

3.25 

-0.06 

-1.9 

DCTM 

59.63 

26.00 

Documentum,  Inc. 

42.13 

-1.38 

-3.2 

FILE 

32.88 

7.56 

Filenet  Corp. 

22.13 

-2.00 

-8.3 

FRTE 

16.56 

3.69 

Forte  Software 

4.69 

-0.25 

-5.1 

FTPS 

4.63 

1.06 

FTP  Software  Inc. 

1.19 

-0.09 

•7.3 

GPSI 

40.00 

20.38 

Great  Plains  Software,  Inc 

38.13 

1.75 

4.8 

HUMCF 

54.25 

19.69 

Hummingbird  Comm.  Ltd. 

19.69 

-1.31 

-6.3 

HYSW 

48.63 

23.50 

Hyperion  Software  Corp. 

31.38 

1.69 

5.7 

1 R  1C 

20.00 

12.50 

Information  Resources 

13.25 

-1.31 

-9.0 

IFMX 

10.75 

4.00 

Informix  Corp. 

5.47 

-0.63 

-10.3 

INPR 

12.19 

5.63 

Inprise  Corp. 

6.56 

0.06 

1.0 

INGR 

14.19 

6.40 

Intercraph  Corp. 

6.94 

-0.06 

-0.9 

LEAF 

4.00 

1.22 

Interleaf  Inc. 

1.44 

-0.25 

-14.8 

ISLI 

21.25 

11.25 

Intersolv  Inc. 

17.25 

-0.13 

-0.7 

INTU 

67.94 

23.63 

Intuit  Inc. 

45.88 

-4.25 

-8.5 

JDEC 

46.25 

24.88 

J.D.  Edwards  Co. 

42.25 

4.50 

11.9 

TLC 

32.81 

10.38 

Learning  Co.  (The) 

26.88 

-1.00 

-3.6 

MANU 

66.38 

19.19 

Manugistics  Group,  Inc. 

22.63 

0.38 

1.7 

MAPS 

14.25 

8.38 

MapInfo  Corp. 

12.50 

-0.25 

-2.0 

MATH 

4.63 

2.38 

MathSoft 

2.63 

•0.38 

-12.5 

MENT 

13.13 

8.13 

Mentor  Graphics 

9.06 

•0.94 

•9.4 

MIFGY 

60.63 

30.25 

Micro  Focus 

36.50 

•2.25 

-5.8 

MGXI 

14.88 

6.00 

Microcrafx  Inc. 

13.25 

1.25 

10.4 

MSFT 

119.63 

59.00 

Microsoft  Corp. 

104.56 

-1.75 

-1.6 

OBJS 

5.25 

0.44 

ObjectShare,  Inc. 

2.50 

-0.13 

-4.8 

OMTL 

15.00 

3.81 

Omtool  Ltd 

4.38 

-0.19 

-4.1 

ORCL 

42.13 

17.75 

Oracle  Corp. 

23.75 

-1.44 

-5.7 

PMTC 

36.31 

11.50 

Parametric  Technology 

14.09 

-0.09 

-0.7 

PS  FT 

57.44 

26.00 

Peoplesoft 

34.38 

-4.50 

•11.6 

PTEC 

18.38 

8.88 

Phoenix  Technologies 

10.38 

•0.50 

•4.6 

PSQL 

27.25 

7.63 

Platinum  Software 

19.88 

-0.63 

-3.0 

PLAT 

34.31 

17.00 

Platinum  Technology 

25.81 

-5.13 

-16.6 

PRGS 

28.13 

11.88 

Progress  Software  Corp. 

20.63 

-1.88 

-8.3 

RNBO 

20.13 

11.69 

Rainbow  Technologies  Inc. 

14.50 

-0.13 

-0.9 

REDB 

11.63 

1.88 

Red  Brick  Systems  Inc. 

2.38 

-0.13 

-5.0 

ROSS 

5.40 

2.00 

Ross  Systems,  Inc. 

4.25 

0.19 

4.6 

SCOC 

7.25 

2.63 

SCO  Inc. 

3  38 

•0.06 

•1.8 

SDTI 

42.75 

10.63 

Security  Dynamics  Tech. 

12.63 

0.50 

4.1 

ssw 

32.81 

15.88 

Sterlinc  Software  Inc. 

25.38 

•1.63 

-6.0 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

Aug.  14  Wk  Net 

Wk  Pct 

2pm  change 

change 

SDRC 

30.00 

12.56 

Struct.  Dynamics  Research 

12.75 

-1.19 

8.5 

SYBS 

23.63 

6.13 

Sybase  Inc. 

8.97 

0.16 

1.8 

SYMC 

32.63 

17.88 

Symantec  Corp. 

24.44 

-1.06 

•4.2 

SNPS 

47.13 

29.13 

SynOpsys 

36.19 

-0.94 

-2.5 

SSAX 

17.63 

4.00 

System  Software  Assoc. 

5.50 

-0.03 

-0.6 

SYSF 

13.88 

1.06 

SYSTEMSOFT  CORP 

1.31 

-0.13 

-8.7 

BAANF 

55.50 

28.56 

The  Baan  Co. 

35.63 

-4.69 

-11.6 

TRUV 

5.19 

0.75 

Truevision  Corp. 

1.38 

0.00 

0.0 

VIAS 

60.25 

9.88 

Viasoft  Inc.  (L) 

10.56 

-1.69 

•13.8 

VSIO 

50.88 

26.50 

Visio  Corp. 

36.00 

-2.50 

-6.5 

WALK 

20.44 

7.75 

Walker  Interactive  Systems  (L) 

8.13 

-1.69 

-17.2 

WALL 

21,88 

10.13 

Wall  Data  Inc. 

11.88 

-0.38 

-3.1 

WANG 

32.25 

19.13 

Wang  Laboratories  Inc. 

24.44 

2.06 

9.2 

Internet 

OFF  -0.1% 

AMZN 

147.00 

11.63 

Amazon.com 

124.56 

10.19 

8.9 

AOL 

140.50 

31.63 

America  On-Line 

105.31 

-3.75 

-3.4 

ATHM 

57.25 

18.00 

At  Home  Corp. 

45.56 

-0.19 

-0.4 

EDFY 

22.13 

5.88 

Edify  Corp.  (L) 

6.25 

-0.13 

-2.0 

XCIT 

55.50 

7.13 

Excite,  Inc. 

41.94 

-2.50 

•5.6 

SEEK 

45.00 

4.69 

Infoseek  Corp. 

26.50 

1.19 

4.7 

LCOS 

107.25 

16.25 

Lycos  Inc. 

61.56 

-1.44 

-2.3 

NSCP 

44.63 

14.88 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp. 

29.13 

3.94 

15.6 

NSOL 

58.00 

11.75 

Network  Solution  Inc 

35.38 

-2.38 

-6.3 

OMKT 

29.13 

8.88 

Open  Market  Inc. 

12.31 

-3.56 

•22.4 

PEGS 

31.00 

12.50 

Pegasus  Systems 

17.31 

0.81 

4.9 

PSIX 

21.94 

4.25 

PSINet 

18.25 

1.88 

11.5 

QDEK 

3.40 

0.50 

Quarterdeck  Corp. 

0.53 

0.00 

0.0 

SCUR 

15.25 

5.56 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

11.06 

-0.34 

-3.0 

SPYG 

15.38 

4.06 

Spyglass  Inc. 

10.13 

-0.50 

-4.7 

YHOO 

103.75 

16.13 

Yahoo!  Inc. 

91.94 

2.44 

2.7 

Semiconductors 

OFF 

-2.7% 

AMD 

42.75 

15.19 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

18.13 

0.06 

0.3 

ADI 

39.63 

20.75 

Analog  Devices  Inc. 

22.44 

-0.06 

-0.3 

CRUS 

17.75 

8.25 

Cirrus  Logic 

9.00 

-0.50 

-5.3 

CY 

18.94 

7.06 

Cypress  Semiconductor  Corp. 

8.13 

-0.13 

-1.5 

NTC 

100.75 

65.66 

Intel  Corp. 

86.13 

-1.13 

-1.3 

LSCC 

74.50 

25.63 

Lattice  Semiconductor 

30.75 

-2.13 

-6.5 

LSI 

35.19 

18.31 

LSI  Logic  Corp. 

18.94 

-1.19 

-5.9 

MCRL 

46.88 

21.38 

Micrel  Semiconductor  Inc. 

36.13 

0.25 

0.7 

MU 

48.13 

20.06 

Micron  Technology 

33.25 

-0.81 

-2.4 

MOT 

82.50 

48.56 

Motorola  Inc. 

50.50 

-2.88 

-5.4 

NSM 

42.88 

11.56 

National  Semiconductor 

13.13 

-0.94 

-6.7 

RMBS 

86.00 

35.50 

Rambus  Inc 

61.38 

6.63 

12.1 

TXN 

71.25 

39.63 

Texas  Instruments 

59.75 

-2.63 

-4.2 

VLSI 

38.69 

12.25 

VLSI  Technology 

13.13 

-1.63 

-11.0 

XLNX 

55.63 

28.50 

XlLINX 

41.38 

-1.38 

-3.2 

Is  and  Subsystems 

OFF  -1.7% 

ADPT 

54.25 

10.50 

Adaptec  Inc. 

14.06 

2.38 

20.3 

APCC 

34.38 

22.13 

American  Power  Conversion 

32.75 

-0.13 

-0.4 

AN  DA 

2.81 

0.50 

Andataco  Inc. 

1.00 

-0.13 

-11.1 

CREAF 

29.38 

9.38 

Creative  Technology  Ltd.  (L) 

9.81 

-0.81 

-7.6 

RACE 

9.88 

0.50 

Data  Race  Inc. 

2.13 

-0.13 

-5.6 

DTM 

13.69 

7.88 

Dataram  Corp. 

12.94 

0.00 

0.0 

EMC 

54.38 

23.50 

EMC  Corp.  (H) 

52.31 

0.25 

0.5 

EM  LX 

19.75 

5.31 

Emulex  Corp. 

10.13 

-0.25 

-2.4 

ESCC 

35.88 

21.44 

Evans  and  Sutherland 

24.50 

-0.38 

-1.5 

EXBT 

12.75 

5.63 

Exabyte 

6.25 

-0.13 

-2.0 

ISFD 

4.50 

0.90 

Intelligent  Info.  Systems  (L) 

0.91 

-0.09 

-9.4 

OM 

16.75 

4.63 

Iomega  Corp.  (L) 

5.06 

-0.19 

-3.6 

KMAG 

23.25 

2.63 

Komag  Inc. 

3.44 

-0.75 

-17.9 

MTSI 

34.88 

13.00 

Micro  Touch  Systems  Inc. 

13.88 

-1.13 

-7.5 

MTIC 

17.88 

6.38 

MTI  Technology  Corp.  (L) 

6.50 

-0.38 

-5.5 

AQM 

23.06 

2.25 

QMS  Inc. 

3.88 

-0.25 

-6.1 

QNTM 

43.25 

14.81 

Quantum  Corp. 

18.94 

1.38 

7.8 

RDUS 

7.50 

1.44 

Radius  Inc. 

1.81 

0.19 

11.5 

SEG 

50.50 

17.75 

Seagate  Technology 

27.25 

3.19 

13.2 

SOS 

14.00 

2.88 

Storage  Computer  Corp.  (L) 

2.88 

-0.63 

-17.9 

STK 

51.13 

23.31 

Storage  Technology 

37.06 

-0.06 

-0.2 

TEK 

48,19 

26.44 

Tektronix  Inc. 

29.25 

0.19 

0.6 

WDC 

54.75 

10.25 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

13.13 

0.81 

6.6 

XRX 

116.50 

66.19 

Xerox  Corp. 

100.00 

-2.81 

-2.7 

Services 

OFF 

-2.8% 

AMSY 

33.50 

17.63 

American  Mgmt.  Systems  (H) 

33.00 

1.13 

3.5 

ANLY 

36.50 

20.19 

Analysts  Int  l  (L) 

23.63 

0.19 

0.8 

AUD 

75.50 

26.56 

Auto  Data  Processing 

67.75 

2.31 

3.5 

CATP 

58.38 

31.00 

Cambridge  Tech.  Partners 

45.00 

-0.50 

•1.1 

CEN 

64.50 

32.13 

Ceridian  Corp. 

54.25 

-1.50 

-2.7 

CDO 

23.25 

12.88 

Comdisco  Inc. 

14.06 

-0.50 

-3.4 

CPU 

38.00 

14.50 

CompUSA  Inc. 

17.38 

-0.75 

-4.1 

CHRZ 

53.50 

25.75 

Computer  Horizons 

33.19 

-0.19 

-0.6 

CSC 

68.88 

33.63 

Computer  Sciences 

57.25 

-5.00 

-8.0 

TSK 

49.38 

27.00 

Computer  Task  Group 

29.94 

-1.75 

•5.5 

EGGS 

29.13 

5.50 

Egghead  Discount  Software 

12.50 

-1.19 

8.7 

EDS 

50.88 

29.56 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

40.31 

0.00 

0.0 

CO 

39.63 

22.63 

Inacom  Corp. 

26.81 

-1.69 

-5.9 

KEA 

60.94 

24.00 

Keane  Inc. 

53.13 

1.50 

2.9 

MICA 

29.75 

10.06 

Microace  Inc. 

15.19 

-0.38 

-2.4 

PAYX 

45.00 

21.69 

Paychex 

40.75 

-0.25 

-0.6 

PMS 

47.81 

27.56 

Policy  Management  Sys.  (H) 

46.94 

0.69 

1.5 

REY 

24.00 

15.13 

Reynolds  and  Reynolds  (L) 

15.13 

-1.38 

•8.3 

SAPE 

62.00 

23.88 

Sapient  Corp. 

44.63 

-3.44 

-7.2 

SCBI 

14.75 

6.50 

SCB  Computer  Tech.  Inc. 

8.88 

-0.25 

-2.7 

SEIC 

78.88 

28.00 

SEI  Corp. 

74.00 

-0.25 

-0.3 

SMS 

86.50 

47.63 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

62.38 

-1.25 

-2.0 

SSPE 

24.25 

10.75 

Software  Spectrum  Inc. 

16.50 

-1.13 

-6.4 

SDS 

40.00 

22.44 

Sungard  Data  Systems 

36.13 

0.31 

09 

SYNT 

39.88 

5.69 

Syntel,  Inc. 

21.50 

•1.50 

-6.5 

VST 

17.25 

7.50 

VanStar  Corp.  (L) 

7.63 

0.88 

-10.3 

KEY:  (H)  =  New  annual  high  reached  in  period  (L)  =  New  annual 
low  reached  in  period 
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\  Amoco  merger 
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PLC  Chief  Executive  Sir  John  Browne,  left,  Amoco  Chairman 
Larry  Fuller,  center,  and  BP  Chairman  Peter  D.  Sutherland 
announce  their  merger  at  the  Artillery  Company  in  London 


The  aggressive  London-based 
British  Petroleum,  by  contrast, 
has  been  on  an  outsourcing 
binge  since  the  early  1990s, 
cutting  $250  million  from  its 
information  technology  costs  by 
divesting  itself  of  dozens  of  data 
centers  and  thousands  of  global 
IT  staffers.  Last  year,  Chief  In¬ 
formation  Officer  John  Cross 
said  the  $71  billion  company’s 
IT  head  count  stood  at  97  peo¬ 
ple  worldwide. 

Even  more  IT  staff  cuts  likely 
are  on  the  way  under  the  mega¬ 
merger,  which  aims  to  save  $2 
billion  annually  by  2001,  pri¬ 
marily  by  eliminating  6,000 
jobs  companywide. 

“There’s  certainly  a  fear 
that  IT  jobs  will  be  outsourced. 
People  in  IT  are  the  most  con¬ 
cerned,”  said  an  Amoco  IT 
manager  who  requested 
anonymity. 

“Senior  management  has 
come  to  various  sites  and  talked 
about  the  merger.  The  general 
comment  was  that  IT  was  one 
of  the  areas  that  would  be 
looked  at  very  intensely  in 
terms  of  overlap,”  he  added. 

On  the  technology  front,  ex¬ 
perts  said  the  two  companies’ 
greatest  challenge  lies  in  inte¬ 
grating  the  monstrous  amounts 
of  seismic  and  other  geophysi¬ 


cal  data  that  each  collects  at  ex¬ 
ploration  and  production  sites 
worldwide. 

There’s  no  one  industry  stan¬ 
dard  for  sharing  seismic  and  oil 
well  data,  which  in  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness  is  equal  to  a  treasure  map. 

For  example,  Amoco  and  BP 
may  have  explored  some  of  the 
same  areas,  but  like  all  oil  com¬ 
panies,  their  data  is  “defined 
differently,  stored  differently 
and  the  formats  are  different,” 
said  Gary  Hodge,  an  executive 
at  the  Petrotechnical  Open  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.  (POSC),  a  nonprofit 
industry  standards  group  in 
Houston. 

DATA-SHARING 

“Data  disparity  is  not  a  very  sexy 
subject,  but  it  certainly  robs 
people  of  sleep  and  draws  them 
away  from  the  work  of  analyz¬ 
ing  data,”  Hodge  said. 

In  the  past  few  years,  POSC’s 
oil  company  members  have 
stepped  up  their  efforts  to  adopt 
data  standards  as  the  cost  of  re¬ 
mote  and  deep-water  explo¬ 
ration  and  drilling  has  sky-rock¬ 
eted.  To  reduce  their  risks,  oil 
companies  have  teamed  on  ven¬ 
tures  around  the  world,  particu¬ 
larly  in  parts  of  the  former  So¬ 
viet  Union.  That  has  increased 
the  need  for  easy  data-sharing. 


But  officially,  both  Amoco 
and  BP  said  that  neither  has 
closely  considered  the  IT  im¬ 
pact  of  their  marriage,  much 
less  made  any  decisions  about 
the  technologies  on  which  the 
combined  companies  will  run. 

“At  this  point,  there’s  nobody 
who  can  talk  sensibly  in  such 
detail,”  a  BP  spokesman  said. 
"A  lot  of  regulatory  issues  must 
be  decided  between  now  and 
December,  and  only  then  can 
we  start  to  meld  the  two  corpo¬ 
rate  cultures.” 

For  BP,  that  melding  will 
mean  prying  loose  much  of  its 
new  partner’s  conservatism  to 
adopt  BP’s  highly  prized  values 
of  entrepreneurship  and  inno¬ 
vation,  analysts  said. 

Between  its  aggressive  out- 


costs  75  cents  to  $1.75  to  send 
out  and  receive  paper  payments, 
but  electronic  bills  can  cut  that 
in  half.  The  EDS  program, 
I  Billing,  is  aimed  at  business-to- 
business  bills. 

EDS  will  offer  systems  inte¬ 
gration  help  to  connect  a  com¬ 
pany’s  billing  back-office  sys¬ 
tems  to  a  Web  front  end,  as  well 
as  the  Internet  billing  itself. 

By  the  end  of  2000,  12%  of 
all  “repetitive  bills”  from  phone 
companies,  utilities  and  the  like 
will  be  sent  electronically,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  from  Killen 
&  Associates  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

“It  absolutely  is  a  cost  reduc¬ 
tion  for  us,”  said  Marlene  Beel¬ 
er,  transaction  marketing  vice 
president  at  AT&T  Corp.  in 
Basking  Ridge,  N.J.  AT&T  be¬ 
gan  to  offer  Internet  billing  for 
consumers  on  its  own  site  this 
March,  and  “tens  of  thousands” 
of  customers  already  have 
signed  up,  she  said. 

AT&T  will  work  with  Check- 
Free  Corp.  in  Norcross,  Ga.,  to 
expand  the  program,  allowing 
scheduled  electronic  debits  or 
“click  to  pay”  from  consumers’ 
bank  accounts  later  this  year. 
CheckFree  processes  more  than 
80  million  conventional  pay¬ 
ments  each  year  and  offers  In¬ 
ternet  banking  services  for 
about  300  institutions. 

Also  in  the  works:  Northern 
Trust  Co.  in  Chicago  is  launch¬ 
ing  a  pilot  this  fall  with  several 
major  corporate  customers  for 
business-to-business  Internet 


sourcing,  successful  cost  cutting 
and  joint  ventures  with  other  oil 
companies,  including  one  with 
Mobil  Corp.  in  Europe,  BP  "has 
put  together  a  track  record  of 
being  highly  innovative  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  recreate  itself  to  fit  into 
a  changing  world,”  said  Martin 
Tallett,  president  of  Ensys  Ener¬ 
gy  and  Systems,  Inc.,  a  petrole¬ 


billing.  The  pilot  includes  Pep¬ 
siCo,  Inc.,  Kraft  Foods,  Inc.  and 
Nabisco  Holdings  Corp. 

The  bank  now  processes  pay¬ 
ments  for  its  customers  by 
clearing  checks  and  posting 
data  to  its  clients’  accounts  re¬ 
ceivables  systems.  “It’s  a  good 

Tips  for  companies 
considering  Internet 
billing  and  payment 

H  With  competition  among 
vendors  heightening,  try 
seeking  price  conces¬ 
sions  or  added  services 

Si  Conduct  multiple  pilot 
projects 

■  If  outsourcing,  don’t  give 
up  control  of  customer 
billing  data 

■  Give  customers  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  schedule  payments, 
not  just  "click  to  pay" 

■  Offer  incentives  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  move  to  elec¬ 
tronic  billing 

Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn., 
and  Current  Analysis,  Inc.,  Sterling.  Va. 

fee  business,”  said  electronic- 
commerce  manager  Brian  Hin¬ 
ton.  The  bank  doesn’t  want  to 
be  left  out  as  Internet  payments 
evolve,  he  added. 

Microsoft  Corp.  also  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  Internet  billing,  partner¬ 
ing  with  First  Data  Corp.  in  a 
venture  called  MSFDC,  which 


um  industry  consultancy  in 
Flemington,  N.J.  Tallett  has 
worked  at  both  BP  and  Amoco. 

Amoco,  by  contrast,  comes 
from  a  far  more  conservative 
tradition.  When  Tallett  worked 
there  in  the  1970s,  the  compa¬ 
ny  called  for  “sacking  an  em¬ 
ployee  if  he  came  in  with  a 
beard,”  he  said.  □ 


signed  up  some  major  utilities 
and  manufacturers  for  a  test 
project  this  year. 

“It’s  a  faster,  more  accurate 
invoice  we  can  get  to  our 
customers,”  said  Diane  Croess- 
man,  vice  president  of  U.S.  cus¬ 
tomer  business  operations  at 
Rochester,  N.Y.-based  Xerox 
Corp.  The  company  will  take 
part  in  the  MSFDC  pilot  later 
this  year  and  expects  a  more 
aggressive,  national  rollout  in 
January. 

STEEP  HILLS 

In  order  to  appeal  to  business 
customers,  Internet  billing  data 
has  to  integrate  into  those  cus¬ 
tomers’  accounting  systems, 
Croessman  said.  "This  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  overnight.” 

Converting  an  entire  billing 
system  internally  —  instead  of 
outsourcing  —  can  cost  be¬ 
tween  $250,000  and  $750,000, 
according  to  Gartner  Group  es¬ 
timates. 

Experts  said  consumers  need 
incentives  to  use  those  systems. 
AT&T,  for  example,  offers  a  9- 
cent-per-minute  domestic  long¬ 
distance  rate,  instead  of  its  usu¬ 
al  10-cent  rate.  In  addition, 
Spieler  warned  companies  not 
to  give  up  control  of  critical 
billing  data  to  a  third-party  out¬ 
sourcer  and  “lose  the  ability  to 
have  a  relationship  with  their 
customers. 

“It’s  a  very  good  thing  from  a 
corporate  perspective  —  if  you 
play  it  right,”  she  said.  □ 


Browser  standards  targeted 

A  group  calling  itself  The  Web  Standards  Project  debuted  last 
week,  with  a  charter  to  influence  browser  makers  to  do  a  better 
job  supporting  standards. 

Some  450  Web  developers  signed  on  within  the  first  few  hours 
of  the  launch,  according  to  founding  member  Glenn  Davis,  chief 
technology  officer  at  Project  Cool,  Inc.,  a  Web-based  publisher  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  The  two  major  browser  makers,  Microsoft  Corp. 
and  Netscape  Communications  Corp.,  applauded  the  new 
group's  efforts  late  last  week  but  issued  only  “vague  mutterings, 
nothing  solid  yet”  in  terms  of  meeting  the  group’s  demands, 
Davis  said. 

“The  problem  is,  with  each  generation  of  the  browser,  the 
browser  manufacturers  diverge  farther  from  standards  support," 

Davis  said. 

One  of  the  group’s  chief  complaints  is  weak  support  for  the 
Cascading  Styie  Sheets  i  standard,  which  was  designed  to  let 
Web  developers  attach  colors  and  fonts  to  World  Wide  Web  pages 
and  space  text  more  easily.  Neither  Netscape's  nor  Microsoft’s 
4.0  browsers  fully  support  the  standard,  even  though  both 
J  shipped  after  the  World  Wide  Web  Consortium  finalized  the  stan¬ 
dard  in  December  1996. 

Both  Netscape  group  product  manager  Eric  Byunn  and 
Microsoft  product  manager  David  Wascha  said  Version  5  of  their 
browsers  will  better  support  the  standard.  Internet  Explorer  is  in 
beta  now;  Netscape’s  5.0  browser  is  due  by  year’s  end. 

be  Web  Standards  Project  also  wants  upcoming  browsers  to 
support  Document  Object  Model  1  and  XML  i.o. 

—  Carol  Sliwa 


Cheap  Web  billing  is  catching  on 
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Investor  sites  ride  trade  surge 

►  Web  stock  traders  prepared  after  lggy  crash 


By  Sharon  Machlis 

when  the  stock  market 
plunged  more  than  500  points 
last  Oct.  27,  a  lot  of  online  bro¬ 
kerage  sites  melted  down  along 
with  the  Dow  Jones  industrial 
average. 

But  the  investment  industry 
learned  some  lessons  from  that 
fiasco.  During  this  month’s  skit¬ 
tish  market  —  including  one 
session  that  was  the  second- 
busiest  trading  day  in  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  history  —  sites 
generally  handled  the  increased 
traffic  with  aplomb. 

“No  one  failed.  They  were  all 
able  to  handle  the  load,”  said 
Alex  Stein,  a  principal  at  Gomez 
Advisors,  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm 
in  Concord,  Mass.,  that  tracks 
the  online  financial  markets. 

But  “probably  75%  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  last  October  had  periods 
of  the  day  where  customers  just 


couldn’t  get  in,”  he  said. 

Gomez  Advisors  was  sharply 
critical  of  Internet  investment 
sites  last  fall.  But  Stein  said  that 
this  month,  14  of  the  top  20 
brokerage  sites  had  better  site 
response  time  on  the  heavy 
trading  days  (Aug.  4  and  5)  than 
they  had  averaged  throughout 
the  second  quarter. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  'EM  COMING 

Waterhouse  Securities,  Inc.  in 
New  York  not  only  increased 
server  capacity  and  improved  its 
software,  but  also  diversified  its 
Internet  service  providers  to  cre¬ 
ate  additional  routes  to  its  site, 
said  senior  vice  president  Paul 
Vienick.  (Waterhouse  had  a 
0.43-second  response  time  Aug. 
4  and  5,  according  to  Gomez, 
the  best  of  20  sites  monitored.) 

Ensuring  a  robust  Internet 
connection  is  one  key  to  servic¬ 
ing  customers,  Stein  said.  Last 


October,  several  sites  handled 
trades  for  all  customers  who 
logged  on,  but  “their  connec¬ 
tions  to  the  Internet  weren’t 
wide  enough.  ...  A  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  couldn’t  get  through  the 
door,”  he  said. 

Brokers  now  typically  plan 
systems  to  handle  four  times 
their  average  day’s  trading  vol¬ 


ume.  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  in 
San  Francisco,  for  example, 
made  five  major  upgrades  to 
boost  capacity  since  last  October 
to  meet  that  standard. 

Investments  in  Internet  infra¬ 
structure  are  paying  off  for  bro¬ 
kers,  who  say  their  online  cus¬ 
tomers  make  more  stock  trades 
and  fewer  calls  to  call  centers. 

The  trading  volume  at  Water- 
house,  for  example,  is  three 
times  greater  than  in  its  pre- 
Internet  days  (January  1997), 


Charles  Schwab's  online  trade  statistics 


June  1996 

Dec.  1997 

June  1998 

Active  online 
accounts 

617,000 

1.2M 

1.81M 

Online  customer 
assets 

$42B 

$80B 

$128B 

01 1997 

01  1998 

Q2  1998 

Online  trades  as 
%  of  total  trades 

36% 

48% 

52% 

Average  online 
trades  per  day 

34,100 

60,200 

66,000 

Source:  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 


but  the  company  increased  staff 
by  only  30%. 

Despite  the  stock  market’s 
gyrations  of  late,  Internet  in¬ 
vestors  aren’t  turning  to  their 
phones  for  reassurance  about 
their  declining  portfolio  values. 

“Our  investors  have  been  re¬ 
markably  calm,”  said  Denise 
Benou  Stires,  a  spokeswoman 
for  DLJ  Direct,  the  online  bro¬ 
ker  for  Donaldson  Lufkin  &  Jen- 
rette,  Inc.  The  company  beefed 
up  staff  anticipating  a  flood  of 
calls,  she  said,  but  “we  have 
been  able  to  handle  that  phone 
volume  easily.” 

Online  trading  “has  reduced 
the  number  of  calls.  It  has  cre¬ 
ated  tremendous  efficiencies,” 
said  Tom  Taggart,  a  spokesman 
for  Charles  Schwab.  That  is 
good  news  for  customers,  who 
get  quick  access  to  more  data 
than  ever  before,  and  for  bro¬ 
kers,  who  don’t  have  to  field 
routine  requests  for  information 
such  as  stock  quotes. 

“We  learned  a  lot  last  Octo¬ 
ber,”  Taggart  said.  “The  Web 
has  finally  arrived  as  a  mass- 
market  tool.”D 


Health  care  CIOs  endorse  Y2K  database 
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focus  the  efforts  of  year  2000 
projects,”  said  Joel  Ackerman, 
former  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  United 
Healthcare  Corp.  and  now  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  RX2000  Solu¬ 
tions  Institute,  a  Minneapolis- 
based  industry  group. 

The  institute  set  out  in  1996 
to  build  such  a  system  but 
found  that  health  care  compa¬ 
nies  didn’t  want  to  share  infor¬ 
mation.  “They  didn’t  want  to  be 
sued,  and  they  didn’t  want  their 
customers  to  know  they  have 
uncovered  year  2000  problems 
with  their  systems,”  Ackerman 
said. 

Three  weeks  ago,  a  version  of 
the  RX2000  database  that  lets 
companies  enter  information 
anonymously  into  the  database 
went  live  on  the  group’s  World 
Wide  Web  site  (1 www.rx2000.0rg ). 
However,  it  is  available  only  to 
member  companies. 

VHA,  Inc.,  an  Irving,  Texas- 
based  network  of  more  than 
800  nonprofit  hospitals,  has  a 
year  2000  products  database, 
too,  which  is  also  available  to 
members  only.  Though  VHA’s 
database  was  discussed  at  the 
conference,  company  officials 


declined  to  comment  on  plans 
to  share  the  database  with 
nonassociation  members. 

IS  managers  said  it  is  time 
for  groups  to  start  sharing  this 
information,  regardless  of  their 
affiliation.  Hospitals  tend  to 
have  tight  IT  budgets  and  limit¬ 
ed  staffs.  Plus,  they  must  test 
and  repair  not  only  their  com¬ 
puter  systems,  but  also  their 
biomedical  devices  —  such  as 
respirators  and  dialysis  ma¬ 
chines  —  that  contain  embed¬ 
ded  chips.  If  these  embedded 


HOSPITALS  HURTING 


The  nation's  hospitals  aren't 
faring  well  with  year  2000  work: 

32%  will  complete  year 
2000  work  before  1999 

78%  said  they  have  begun 
their  year  2000  work 

30%  have  yet  to  plan  a 
strategy  to  implement 
year  2000  updates 

Base:  170  hospital  executives 
in  the  U.S. 


chips  hiccup,  the  result  could 
be  a  harmful  dose  of  radiation 
or  medication. 

Without  access  to  one  of 
these  databases,  hospitals  are 
essentially  doing  the  same 
mundane  work  of  contacting 
suppliers  to  determine  if  their 
equipment  is  year  2000-ready 
and  testing  the  products,  IS 
managers  said.  “We’ve  done  it 
by  sending  out  letters  to  our 
suppliers,  but  they  don’t  always 
respond,”  said  Boyd  McCleary, 
director  of  the  year  2000  proj¬ 
ect  at  St.  Francis  Healthcare 
Services,  which  runs  two  hospi¬ 
tals  in  Honolulu. 

St.  Francis  has  5,000  pieces 
of  biomedical  equipment.  The 
Mayo  Foundation  in  Rochester, 
Minn.,  has  30,000  and  esti¬ 
mates  that  between  10%  and 
20%  may  not  be  year  2000- 
compliant,  according  to  year 
2000  manager  Patrick  Davitt. 

In  the  absence  of  a  central¬ 
ized  database,  St.  Francis  devel¬ 
oped  a  system  for  analyzing 
how  much  patient  risk  was  in¬ 
volved  with  a  device  or  applica¬ 
tion  that  might  be  affected  by 
the  millennium  bug.  “Our  No.  1 
priority  was  to  reduce  patient 


risk,”  McCleary  said.  Systems 
that  ranked  high  on  the  risk 
scale  —  those  that  could  result 
in  death  if  they  malfunctioned, 
such  as  life  support  equipment 
—  were  tested  first. 

That  approach  will  help  St. 
Francis  complete  its  year  2000 
work  by  the  beginning  of  1999, 
but  other  hospitals  aren’t  so 
lucky.  Stamford,  Conn.-based 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  estimates 
that  80%  of  hospitals  are  still  in 
the  early  stages  of  solving  their 
year  2000  problem. 

Stephanie  Moore,  an  analyst 
at  Giga  Information  Group  in 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  said  awareness 
levels  of  the  year  2000  problem 
are  surprisingly  low  in  the 
health  care  arena.  “Part  of  the 
problem  is  that  there  is  no 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
commission  recently  proposed 
rules  designed  to  bring  high¬ 
speed  data  access  to  more 
homes  and  businesses,  but  it  is 
far  from  clear  if  that  will  really 
happen. 

The  FCC  proposal  would  re¬ 
quire  the  five  Baby  Bells  and 
GTE  Corp.  to  set  up  sub- 


[health  care]  regulatory  agency 
requiring  hospitals  to  deal  with 
the  issue,”  she  said. 

Larry  Grandia,  CIO  at  Inter¬ 
mountain  Health  Care  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  didn’t  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  but  said  he  strongly  fa¬ 
vors  the  building  of  a  central¬ 
ized  year  2000-readiness 
repository.  “We’re  all  pretty 
much  on  our  own,”  he  said.  □ 

MOREONLINE* 

For  resources  related  to 
health  care  and  the  year 
2000,  databases  of  medical 
device  compliancy,  articles 
and  discussion,  visit  Com¬ 
puterworld  online. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


sidiaries  to  provide  new  data 
services,  such  as  Digital  Sub¬ 
scriber  Lines  for  faster  Internet 
access.  The  FCC  said  the  Baby 
Bells  wouldn’t  have  to  provide 
parts  of  those  networks  to  com¬ 
petitors  as  required  today. 

Scott  Matluck  of  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Managers  Association 
said,  “I  can’t  tell  if  it’s  in  the 
best  interest  of  [Baby  Bells]  or 
long-distance  carriers.”  □ 


Source:  Gordon  &  Glickson  PC,  Chicago 
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FCC  proposal  has  blurry  future 
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HE 


His  badge  says,  "My  name  is  Y2K.  You  can  blame 
all  the  screwups  on  me."  Indeed,  this  cuddly-yet- 
tough  simian  can  handle  lots  of  criticism  and 
ridicule.  He  sports  a  motion-activated  sensor,  so 
if  you  cross  his  path  within  eight  feet  he  whistles 
and  his  eyes  flash.  The 
12-in.  cubicle-dweller 
costs  $19.95  (bat 
teries  included). 

Y2K  is  from 
Dynawestern  Sales 
Co.  in  Beaverton,  Ore. 

Call  (800)  365- 
9360. 


News  to  ponder 

f  you  get  a  speeding  ticket  in 
certain  parts  of  California, 
Texas  or  Florida,  you  can 
avoid  an  insurance  rate  hike 
by  attending  an  online  traffic 
school  such  as  www.onlinetra.ffic  - 
school.com  or  www.webtraffic- 
school.com.  Pass  one  of  these 
courses  in  driving  safety,  and 
the  offense  gets  wiped  off  your 
record,  PC  World  reports. 

Mobile  phone  maker  Nokia 
predicts  that  in  the  next 
io  years,  mobile  phones 
will  unlock  and  start 
cars,  open  front  doors,  program 
your  VCR,  switch  on  your  tele¬ 
vision  and  program  your  coffee 
maker  to  brew  up  a  fresh  cup, 
according  to  Reuters. 

Thieves  in  Britain  are  target¬ 
ing  millennium-compliant 
computer  hardware,  the 
BBC  reports.  “Obviously 
computers  that  have  been  up¬ 
dated  are  more  marketable,  and 
criminals  are  aware  of  that,” 
says  the  chief  inspector  of 
Thames  Valley  Police. 


ou're  looking  at 
a  computer 
model  of  the 
common  cold 
virus  developed  by 
Purdue  University  sci¬ 
entists.  It  shows  the 
60  arms  that  adhere  to 
receptors  on  human 
cells  and  eventually 
cause  the  sniffles.  Rhi- 
novirus  16  causes  70% 
ipf: human  colds. 
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">'m  not  sayj I  believe  in^nythiv^.All  I  know 
is  since  it's  been  -fee, our  server  is  running  M 
fester." 


Inside  Lines 

It’s  the  thought  that  counts,  right? _ 

Computer  Associates  International  recently  warned  one  Midwest¬ 
ern  manufacturing  customer  about  a  hefty  15%  price  hike  that’s 
about  to  arrive.  Fortunately,  CA  is  softening  the  blow  —  sort  of. 
According  to  the  software  license  renewal  letter  it  sent  the 
customer,  CA  said  it  hopes  to  “minimize”  the  effects  of  the  price 
hike  by  reducing  the  increase  from  $11,700.85  to  $11,686.05. 
For  the  calculationally  impaired,  that  will  save  the  customer  a 
whopping  . . .  $14.80. 

Who’s  wired?  Maybe  not  whom  you  think _ 

They’re  looking  for  employees  who  “embrace  technology”  at 
Trinity  Regional  Health  System,  according  to  Will  Weider,  CIO  at 
the  hospital  group  in  Rock  Island,  III.  Trinity  takes  job  applications 
over  its  World  Wide  Web  site  at  a  rate  of  a  half-dozen  per  day.  But 
potential  hires  who  show  up  through  the  ’net  aren’t  necessarily 
the  high-end  professional  types  you  might  expect.  “We’ve  had 
housekeepers  apply  over  the  Internet  but  a  chief  of  nursing  apply 
on  paper,”  Weider  said. 

Well,  they  asked . . . _ 

Xerox  webmaster  Bill  McLain  takes  customer  service  pretty  seri¬ 
ously.  McLain,  who’s  in  his  60s,  makes  sure  his  stafF  responds 
within  24  hours  to  every  inquiry  —  whether  it  has  to  do  with 
Xerox  or  not.  He’s  answered  questions  about  how  many  colors 
of  M&Ms  there  are  (26,  most  available  only  by  special  order),  how 
dolphins  sleep  (the  two  halves  of  the  dolphin  brain  sleep  sepa¬ 
rately  in  eight-hour  shifts)  and  whether  there’s  any  land  animal 
the  color  of  Welch’s  grape  juice  (only  the  blesbok,  a  South  African 
antelope).  One  of  his  favorites:  How  long  would  it  take  to  vacuum 
Ohio?  McLain  calculated  how  long  it  would  take  to  vacuum  a 
lo-foot-by-io-foot  area  and  then  scaled  that  up  to  the  Buckeye 
State’s  dimensions.  The  answer  is  33,661  years  —  not  including 
Lake  Erie. 

Back  to  the  future _ 

Here’s  a  Windows  98  bug  only  Dick  Clark  could  love.  If  you  boot 
up  your  PC  using  Windows  98  just  as  midnight  strikes  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  —  this  year  or  any  year  —  you  may  find  your  com¬ 
puter’s  calendar  shoot  ahead  by  a  few  days.  Despite  some  reports, 
the  bug  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  year  2000.  A  Microsoft 
spokesman  confirmed  the  bug,  which  was  discovered  by  Prove  It 
2000,  a  Cambridge,  England-based  year  2000  consultancy. 
Microsoft  plans  to  post  a  fix  for  the  bug,  but  users  also  can 
manually  reset  their  calendars.  You  have  to  bring  your  own 
champagne. 

Real  words _ 

If  you  still  don’t  believe  there’s  a  year  2000  problem,  now  you 
can  look  it  up.  “Millennium  bug”  is  one  of  2,000  terms  added  to 
the  brand-new  edition  of  the  New  Oxford  Dictionary  of  English, 
which  hit  British  bookstores  last  Thursday.  Also  making  the  cut 
as  actual  words  in  the  dictionary  —  which,  at  about  $50,  is  a 
more-affordable  edition  from  the  chaps  who  also  produce  the  gar¬ 
gantuan  Oxford  English  Dictionary  —  are  “infobahn,"  “spam” 
and  “LOL,”  the  E-mail  abbreviation  for  laughing  out  loud. 


The  year  2000  problem  is  taming  into  the  mile  20,000  prob¬ 
lem  for  one  Y2K  project  manager.  The  health  maintenance 
organization  he  works  for  is  on  track  with  its  plan  to  update 
its  computer  systems,  so  now  it's  on  to  the  new  phase:  iden¬ 
tifying  which  telephones,  medical  imaging  systems  and  other  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  are  date-sensitive.  But  workers  in  remote  offices 
aren’t  coming  up  with  those  answers,  so  the  hapless  project  man¬ 
ager  will  spend  the  next  few  months  on  the  road  —  walking 
through  each  HMO  office  to  see  what  equipment  needs  a  millen¬ 
nium  upgrade.  On  the  road  or  at  home,  you  can  send  news  editor 
Patricia  Keefe  your  news  tips  and  tidbits.  E-mail  her  at 
patricia_keefe@cw.com  or  call  (508)  820-8183. 


IT'S  DESIGNED  TO  RUN  WINDOWS  NT.  IT'S  DESIGNED  TO  RUN  YOUR  BUSINESS.  IT'S  DESIGNED  PERIOD. 

The  new  IBM  Netfinity  5500  server.  Hot-swap  hard  drives  and  power  supplies  keep  critical  apps  available.  Options  like  NetBAY3  provide  room  to  custom  configure.  Innovative  design 
gives  better  component  access.  All  providing  the  Netfinity  5500  with  great  Windows  NT®  performance.  See  it  at  www.ibm.com/netfinity  or  call  1  800  IBM  7255,  ext.  4758. 

Up  to  2-way,  Pentium®  II  processors  400  MHz  /  Up  to  1GB  SDRAM  ECC  memory  /  Prices  from  $6,269* 


(0)  business  tools 


pentium*]] 


•Estimated  reseller  price  to  end  users  for  Netfinity  5500  model  8660-11U  (tower).  Certain  features  described  above  are  available  for  an  additional  charge.  Actual  reseller  prices  may  vary.  Network  opera’  g  system  not  "eluded 
microprocessor  internal  clock  speed  only;  other  factors  may  also  affect  application  performance.  IBM  product  names  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Microsoft.  Windows  and  Windows  NT 
trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  ©1998  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved 
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ahead,  do  the  math.  Your  answers  will  confirm  the  new 
Usability  Lab  results  from  PC  Computing®  that 
show  a  memory  upgrade  makes  managers 
38%  more  productive*  So  productive  it 
pays  for  itself  in  one  day  or  less,  depending  on  how 
you  use  your  PC.  Of  course,  with  today’s  new  high-performance 
systems,  the  quality  of  your  memory  is  critical  too.  That’s  why 
you  should  choose  Kingston?  Kingston  memory  is  customized  to 


the  requirements  of  the  system  in  which  it  will  be  used.  And 
our  testing  procedures  are  the  most  stringent  in  the  industry.  As 
proof  of  our  quality  assurance,  every  Kingston  module  comes  with 
a  lifetime  warranty.  Visit  www.kingston.com/notepad  and 
take  a  look  at  this  compelling  PC  Computing  report.  Or,  to  order 
Kingston  memory,  call 
your  Kingston  reseller 
or  (800)  337-7028. 

Computing  Without  Limits.® 


•PC  Computing's  "Upgrades  That  Pay"  at  zdnet.com,  April  1998  Kingston  Technology  Company,  17600  Newhope  Street,  Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708,  (714)  435-2600.  Fax  (714)  435-2699 
©1998  Kingston  Technology  Company.  All  nghts  reserved.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


